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INTKODUCTION. 



I CANNOT but feel that I am undertaking what some 
may think a work of supererogation, and others an 
impertinence, in thus interposing, as if with the intention 
of introducing the following memoir, or the subject of it, 
to the reader. Such, however, is not my intention ; but 
simply to furnish to the English public, necessarily un- 
acquainted with many of the details, what little pre- 
liminary explanation it may be within my power to give. 

Dr. Lee's Kfe belongs to a singular crisis in Scottish 
Church history, a crisis which we cannot yet fairly judge, 
since it still exists, but which has already moved a per- 
sistent and obstinate nation to reconsider some matters 
upon which it appeared to have come to very firm reso- 
lutions, and to take, or at least show an inclination to 
take, the first step into new ways. Church politics are 
so much out of the ordinary course of life in any other 
country, but still retain so large a share of public inte- 
rest in Scotland, that it is difficult to convey any very 
clear idea of the position of affairs to a larger world than 
that in which the controversies and events here recorded 
originated. But let the reader suppose to himself a 
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yearly parliament, not like Convocation divested of all 
power, but still retaining, and not unwont to exercise, 
supreme authority within its own milieu, endowed 
with historical precedents and records stretching back 
across several centuries, records of positive laws which 
have been obeyed by a nation, and of resistances which 
have been the beginning of many a momentous move- 
ment ; let him imagine this parliament to meet in an 
ancient capital, not so foil in the current of the world as 
to have its ears deafened by the continual din ; among 
a people foil of intelligence, shi-ewdness, and a moderate 
but universal education ; let him suppose it open to the 
discussion of subjects which interest every man, by men 
representing, if not the highest genius, yet a very good 
average of the ability and cultivation of the country, its 
discussions taking place openly where all the world may 
hear, — and he will readily be able to understand how it is 
that these ecclesiastical parliaments interest and occupy 
the mind of Scotland. It is true that the picture 
becomes at once less picturesque and less important, 
when we reflect that for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury there have been two of these assemblies, each 
canying with it the warm support of a section of the 
people, and each claiming an equal right to the historical 
antecedents of the Church of Scotland. Unfortunately 
such is the case; but that it should be so is but an 
evidence the more of the warmth with which the Scottish 
nation has always thrown itself into ecclesiastical affairs. 
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This is not the place to discuss the origin of the Free 
Church. The history of the movement which brought 
it about is sketched, to some extent, in the following 
pages. My own feelings are those of regret, but of 
respect for the leaders of that remarkable movement; 
but it is not, perhaps, to be expected that those who feel 
the daily sting of the division, and know how the prestige 
and influence of the universal Church in Scotland has 
been impaired by a rent so grievous, should look upon it 
with feelings as placid. The great controversy which 
thus ended in 1843, is not, however, the chief pomt, or 
even one of special interest, in the life of Dr. Lee. His 
individual action upon the Scotch mind belongs to a 
different period. The most real and important effects of 
a great religious convulsion are not always those which 
are most immediately apparent at the time, just as in a 
separation of human interests it is not the wounds of 
natural affection, the mutual grievances and sense of 
injury, that are of most real consequence to the world, 
or to the parties themselves; but rather the strange 
inevitable impulse of ever - increasing severance, the 
push and thrill of energy with which each bursts from 
the side of the other. The one who possesses the most 
fiery disposition may be carried on by that indignant 
impulse to every exaggeration of self-will. The other, 
if he has the grace, may pause ere the new currents 
sweep him to one hand or the other, and ponder his 
changed circumstances. Such examples occur daily and 
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hourly in the world. And such was the effect upon 
Scotland of the great disruption of her Church, The 
Free Church carried away much of the fiery fervour, the 
absolutism, the stem sway of dogma, which have always 
more or less marked the national mind. The revolu- 
tionary and democratic principles which are latent in 
Presbyterianism came to the surface. What many wise 
men fear from the disendowment of the Irish Church took 
place at once in this section of the Scotch Church, so 
suddenly, and by its own will, disendowed. It came under 
the sway of the always prejudiced, always hasty, slow- 
learning, unsympathetic crowd, and has since drifted 
further and further, year by year, back to the ancient in- 
tolerances, the old bigotries, the stem bondage of tradition. 
Traditionalism in Scotland is not the thing it is in Rome, 
or even in England. It has no grace of nature, no asso- 
ciations with the beautifiil to lend it any charm ; yet it 
has claims which move as deeply in their way. Inde- 
pendence, which means corporate self-will ; and equality, 
which means the sway of the loudest voice and strongest 
physique^ are to the Scotch peasant religionist, traditions, 
as attractive as is the worship of the Blessed Mother to 
the Italian. The Free Church has been carried by the 
impulse of severance into this sea full of shoals and secret 
dangers. It was the peril involved in the very act 
which was to make her free. 

The Established Church, on the other hand, left behind 
in this unexampled way, had a most singular part to 
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play. The very sight of the vanishing brother, tearing 
away all bonds of the lawful and practicable, and rushing 
wildly into a world of absolutism, where all the condi- 
tions of nature were to be set aside for his convenience, 
was of itself a startling spectacle, and to many of 
those who remamed behind it must have been very 
evident that this convulsion was indeed but the natural 
issue of some of the principles which had always been 
most cherished by the Scotch religious mind. It may 
be said even that until the great event of 1843, the 
Church of Scotland had never fully faced and accepted 
its position as an Established Church. It had accepted 
as its right the humble provision made for it by the state, 
but it had never once consented to submit itself to the 
state in return for that provision. The conditions of ex- 
istence which Rome herself has been compelled to accept, 
where her mmisters are supported by the state, Pres- 
byterian Scotland has never submitted to. There have 
been moments of compliance, times of decadence or weak- 
ness, when she has imposed unpopular ministers upon the 
resisting people, and otherwise bowed herself unwill- 
ingly to political restraint ; but such proceedings have 
always been against the principles of the Church. Her 
endowments, it is true, are small, perhaps not worth the 
sacrifice, in any respect, of a dearly prized liberty. But 
she has never allowed, even to herself, that the privileges 
of her position, such as they are, the homely provisions 
guaranteed by the state, were attended by penalties 
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which must be accepted with them. There can be no 
union without a resignation on the part of one party or 
the other of some of its rights, but this fact she had 
never fiilly comprehended or acknowledged ; utter inde- 
pendence was at once her tradition and her hope. In 
ancient days this principle had been carried so far, that a 
meeting of Assembly forbidden by the state was instantly 
reopened and reconstituted by the President or Moderator, 
in prompt, instantaneous defiance of the state ; an event 
which, even in these reasonable days, might almost, we 
believe, be repeated still, were Queen Victoria's Lord 
High Commissioner, mildest and most inoperative of 
viceroys, to take the same obnoxious step, so strong is 
the tradition of absolute independence in the Church. 
That restraint which every ecclesiastical body inevitably 
submits to, which the Catholic Church accepts with an 
ill grace, which the Church of England hugs to her 
bosom, the Scotch Church has done her best to ignore : 
and it was only after the disruption of 1843, when 
the absolutist portion — the religionists who would obey 
no secular laws, and claimed unlimited freedom — 
had gone forth from her bosom to find it, that the 
Church of Scotland fully awoke to the fact that the 
bonds between Church and State were mutual bonds, 
and that she had a certain allegiance to give, as well 
as benefits to receive. The sensation, perhaps, rather 
bewildered some of the older clergy, but it at once 
impressed the reasonable, active, and orderly mind of 
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such a man as the subject of this memoir. It struck 
a new note altogether in the ecclesiastical harmonies. 
It turned the ship's helm almost imperceptibly in a new 
direction. It suggested many questions to the old cor- 
poration, which, by dint of new circumstances, was thus 
compelled to make a new start. If this were so, if 
its activities had an actual lawful bond upon them 
in one direction, if it had accepted, without fully per- 
ceiving it, this new discovered obligation of political alle- 
giance, this restraint which every Church in the world 
has to bear, and which in Scotland lies more lightly 
than in any other country, what was then to be the 
issue: — ^submission in consideration of the advantages 
secured? or prompt repudiation of the bond altogether? 
The latter part had been chosen by the seceders. The 
former was now taken, for the first time with its eyes 
open, by the EstabUshed Church. And thereupon arose 
new questions : — ^What to do with the energies thus shut 
out from the traditional field of fight, the long-waged 
battle against patronage, the despotic power of excom- 
munication, all the fierce delights of a continual struggle ? 
What, if one looked within instead, and mended one's 
self, was the suggestion made by Dr. Lee — a suggestion 
never accepted kindly by any body, lay or cleric, 
and by the cleric, people say, still less kindly than by 
the lay. 

Had the natural temper of the subject of this memoir 
led him to plunge with apostolic fervour into the much- 
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needed work of evangelizing the country, there is no 
doubt that he would have carried popular sympathy- 
far more warmly with him. Had it been the intole- 
rable reproach under which Scotland lies of being at once 
one of the most religious, most educated, and least moral 
of peoples, which had stung him to labours illimitable, it 
would have been an easier matter to explain his position 
and elucidate his works. But such was not the impulse 
of his character. He did his own work with care and 
conscience, working in his special pastorate as few men 
work. But he was not a missionary bom. His talents 
were of an economic order, if we may use the word, 
administrative and constructive. The details of prac- 
tical existence moved him more than the arguments of 
abstract theology ; and, in one special point, a certam 
enthusiasm possessed him. That admiration for the 
beautiful institution of Common Prayer which seizes by 
moments the Ultramontanist as warmly as the Presby- 
terian had laid hold upon his mind at some time or 
other of his career, and worked in him as every sugges- 
tion of good works in the true patriot. When he turned 
his quick eye within the Church to mark what most 
wanted doing inside instead of without, his gaze lighted 
upon the weakest point of Scotch religion, its worship. 
Nowhere is there more true piety, nowhere more Scrip- 
tural knowledge, but Scotland still says her prayers as 
she was compelled to do when she said them on the hill- 
sides, with the Covenanter sentinel ready to warn her of 
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the approach of the red-coats. The hasty worship of 
that stormy period stiU known in every country side as the 
time of the persecution, has been preserved with curious 
superstition through two tranquil centuries. John Knox's 
severe and solemn Order had been cast aside in the 
hurry of flight and extremity of danger. It was too 
new to be carried in the bosom of the hunted minister, 
whose Bible was enough for him to carry ; and with an 
incredible fond human faithfulness the whole country 
has clung to the sketch of extempore, hurried, irregular 
worship of which Claverhouse's troopers were the grand 
promoters. The Church of Scotland in its days of per- 
petual conflict had other things to think of; and now, 
when peace had come, and when the first suggestion of 
healing its own wounds within was made, it is not 
wonderful if the eyes of the younger section of the 
Church fixed upon this point of weakness. It can 
scarcely fail to be with a smile that the larger audience 
outside the local boundaries will contemplate a contro- 
versy as to whether or not an organ should support the 
voices of singers in public worship. This is the ludi- 
crous side of the question ; but the real question in such 
matters of order is the same as that which so often 
arises in the more subtle points of doctrine, whether a 
people with all its unborn energies is to be hampered and 
bound for ever by the custom adopted in a special time 
of dijficulty and trial? It would be not much less rational 
to say that because our noblest forefathers have been 
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from time to time imprisoned and tortured in the cause 
of freedom, we their peaceable descendants should wear 
prison dresses, and mark ourselves with traces of an 
imaginary rack. Nature rejects such overstrained and 
artificial signs of remembrance, and why the Church 
should labour to keep them up is one of the mysteries 
which it is so difficult to solve. 

The other cognate subject in which Dr. Lee's deepest 
interest was engaged, and which is of more fundamental 
importance still, was the relaxation of those severe and 
voluminous formulas of faith to which the Church of 
Scotland claims the adherence of her clergy. It will be 
easily perceived what natural connection exists between 
the two. Dr. Lee, however, did not stand so entirely at 
the head of this movement, or impress it so strongly with 
his own individuahty as was the case with the more im- 
mediately practical question in which he stood first and 
for some time alone. 

These, then, are the special movements in which the 
life of the Scotch Church has developed itself in its latest 
stage; and their guidance, direction, and stimulation 
especially in respect to the reformation of worship, was 
the chief work in the latter part of the life of Robert Lee. 
His aim was not to bolster up any fictitious union between 
the Church of England and his own. Naturally, a 
minister of the Scotch Church, believing in the validity 
of his own orders, and feeling himself a duly authorized 
administrator of the mysteries of God, can scarcely, 
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except in the exercise of Christian charity, feel strongly 
drawn towards a Church which ignores his position 
altogether, and treats his pretensions with contempt. 
His desire was one which, as we have said, an Ultra- 
montanist may feel just as truly as a Presbyterian, a 
desire to secure that blessing of Common Prayer which, 
as Providence has arranged, finds its chief home in 
England, to his own people. He considered it a 
great, perhaps the greatest, means of securing the 
interest of the masses in religious services, giving it 
perhaps thereby an influence beyond that which expe- 
rience would allow. But there is something in the 
sentiment of common worship, in the sound of the re- 
sponse, in the personal share taken by a multitude in the 
actual services of religion, which rarely fails to make a 
deep impression upon those who are unused to it. 
Whether it be the Catholic, accustomed to services of 
which he is merely a devout and sympathetic spectator, 
or the Presbyterian, habituated to those of which he is a 
spectator, anything but devout: — the fact remains of 
course on both sides that the solemnities of Rome, and 
the bald and homely Church services of Scotland, do 
actually secure the attendance of the common people as 
the Church of England very generally fails to do. But 
other causes are no doubt involved in this comparison of 
results. And it was the institution of Common Prayer 
on which Robert Lee had set his heart. 

The question is far from being decided now. It will in 
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all likelihood go on fluctuating until the elder party of 
Conservatives have died out of the Scotch Church, and 
the younger men reign in their stead, when no doubt 
Common Prayer will by one means or other be attained, 
together with some certain smoothing down of the sharp 
angles which were pointed by persecution. The effort, 
indeed, is one to withdraw from the Church the rusty old 
armour in which her limbs have stiffened for long tran- 
quil centmries, after the use and need of it was past. In 
this pious endeavour are mingled other motives which 
may or may not work successfully, but which are un- 
deniably animated by the purest patriotism. The state 
of religious affairs has been changing in Scotland for 
many years. The country is no longer a " unanimous hero 
nation." That fact which has just been made certain in 
respect to Ireland, with startling effect, that the land-owners 
are almost all of one creed and the rent-payers and occupiers 
of land almost all of another, is gradually coming true of 
Scotland also ; and the perilous character of such a fact to 
all classes, but especially to the higher class thus isolated, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. It has already done much 
to lose for the Scotch nobility the hereditary weight and 
influence they once possessed; and which it would be 
salutary for the country, as well as important to them- 
selves, that they should possess. That something might be 
done to neutralize the attractions held out from the other 
side of the border by the ancient and noble ritual of the 
Church of England, and that the more refined and culti- 
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vated classes might be in some iimocent instances conci- 
liated in their tastes and religious sentiments, and drawn 
back to the form of faith which has found most acceptance 
with Scotland in general, was no doubt also in Dr. Lee's 
mind. Even if it reclaimed no wanderers, it would at 
least have the eflfect of penetrating the peasant's intelli- 
gence with some glimmering insight into the wants of his 
landlord's presumably more highly cultivated mind, and 
touch the landlord at the same time with some sym- 
pathy for the peasant. It may be too late to hope for any 
further result, but even that would be something gained. 
Such is the story of the " Innovations," so called 
with that somewhat grandiose nomenclature peculiar to 
the country. It is unnecessary to make any summary 
of the arguments which will be found at length in the 
following volumes. But the changed aspect of affairs is 
sufficiently remarkable, and may interest any observer of 
men and their ways. In the first part of the present 
century, the Church of Scotland sufiered herself to be 
dravm into a fierce crusade against everybody who pre- 
smned to diverge from the fonnulas of orthodoxy, or to 
throw too personal and vivid a light even upon undeniable 
truths. In this, its third quarter, the same Church, 
having received many serious and some alarming lessons, 
is found in the attitude so strange to churches and 
corporations, of examining her own deficiencies with the 
view of amending them. In the one case, she showed 
herself to be bent upon smothermg all gleams of inde- 
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pendent vision, and securing conformity at any price. 
In the other she has assumed the more candid position 
proper to humanity, and begins to think of inaugurating 
reforms by the correction of herself. It is unnecessary 
to point out which of these attitudes is the most Chris- 
tian, which the most promising for after-efficiency. Let 
us hope that in this attempt to adapt herself in all 
truth and faithfulness to the age in which she has to 
work, she may not lose sight of that greatest of all 
innovations, the crusade against vice, misery, and every 
evil, which in every countrj^, in whatsoever method may 
be most practicable, and not in one stereotyped fashion, 
is the great and chief occupation of every branch of the 
Christian Church. 
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In these days of profuse biography it mar be thought 
that an apology is needed for a work like thig. Why 
add anotha* to the store of books which Htrive to pre- 
aerve from the oommon oblivion the memories of so 
many of the great company that has passed away ? 
The cmly valid plea is found when the life, whose 
lecoids are given to the world, has not only been one 
round which many interests and affections have clustered, 
but one also which has been full of useful activiliea — 
firuitful in enduring influence and work. The history of 
such a life cannot but profit men, if it be fairly told io 
them. And such a life makes its silent claim to our 
gratefol memory, all the more irresistibly and pathetically* 
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when it has, during its mortal course, been often mis- 
judged and evil spoken of. 

Though this age can hardly incur the reproach which 
Tacitus levelled at his own — " incuriosa suorum aetas " — 
yet it* has sometimes happened that its annals have not 
been fullest of those names to which it has owed the 
most. The debt possibly has not always been clearly 
imderstood ; and so has not been frankly acknowledged. 
To set the life's claim, therefore, of any good and 
useful man plainly forth is — ^while to those that knew 
and loved him a pious and tender duty — ^to the world in 
which he lived and moved, an act of justice which helps 
it to be just. And this task having been proposed to 
me by those to whom the memory of Kobert Lee was 
dearest, I thought that I ought to try to perform it. I 
felt that he and his work had been much misunderstood 
and misrepresented ; that the work he wrought had been 
a great and good work ; and the man himself a man so 
bright, courageous, indomitable, warm in heart, high in 
purpose, just in judgment, fsdthful and unselfish in duty, 
that we, at least in Scotland, could not let him pass 
without some memorial of his career, and of our gratitude 
and sorrow. 

This seemed due to him of whom one who knew him 
well, realising the dull blank which his removal has left, 
writes regretfully ; — " I wish he were here ! Presbytery 
had no more enlightened defender, and the Church of 
Scotland no more loyal son.'' 

Though destined to leave his mark so broadly on the 
Scottish Church, Dr. Lee was not a Scot by birth. His 
native place was across the Border, at Tweedmouth, in 
the County of Durham. Like many anotlier man who 
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has won a notable place in Scottish annals, lie was of 
humble birth. He was bom in November, 1804, and by- 
and-by was sent to school at Berwick-on-Tweed. When 
he had absorbed all that the Berwick Grammar School 
could impart, he turned his eyes northward to the 
generous portals of the Universities of Scotland. But 
the want of money kept him back. He had not enough 
to live on and to pay his fees. His was not, however, 
a nature to yield to wants and difficulties. He had 
lea:med the craft of boat-building. He built a boat 
and sold it, and with the price in his pocket 
started for St. Andrews. He entered College in the 
Session of 1824 — 5 ; and went regularly through the 
usual eight years' curriculum required of candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

His course was brilliant and successful. In the classics 
he appears to have eclipsed all rivals. He took the first 
prize in the Senior Greek class; and in the Latin, or 
Humanity,^' was, as his professor's certificate bears, 
imiformly the first scholar ; discovered an ardour of 
mind and a vigour of talent altogether imcommon ; and 
obtained the highest honours.'' 

Dr. Chalmers was in those days Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy — two branches gene- 
rally united in the Scottish Universities — ^and he testifies 
that Mr. Lee "soon reached a station of* high and 
honourable eminence in the class and maintained it to the 
end, having distinguished himself greatly by his appear- 
ances at the oral examinations, and still more by the style 
and talent of his written compositions." He won the first 
prize for general eminence in Moral Philosophy ; the first 
prize for an Essay on " The Origin, the Eights, and the 
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Advantages of Property ; " and the first prize for an 
Essay on " the Use and Necessity of Endowments for the 
Support of Education.^' 

Altogether, I find among his papers six essays which 
are certified to have gained first prizes ; besides a great 
number of disquisitions on divers subjects, literary, 
theological, and philosophical, prepared either for college 
use or for the sake of the intellectual exercise of com- 
posing them. All these are singularly free from bombast 
and juvenility ; and both in thought and style are ripe 
and clear. From the beginning of his college life, the 
winters of which were spent at St Andrews, and the 
summers, apparently (with the exception of one during 
which he lived in a family at Exeter), at or near 
Tweedmouth, he had the habit of keeping common- 
place books — of which several remain, — their contents 
bearing witness to an unusual amoimt of solid reading, 
and a still more imusual vitality and vivacity of 
intellect. In the absence of any other record of his 
life in these years at college, some extracts will be 
interesting :— 

"jPe6. 5, 1828. — Intend to study more closely this 
winter than I have done hitherto. I believe my quick 
talents are a snare to me. If I took more time to learn 
my lessons I should certainly succeed better at last. Half 
the session is past, and I shall certainly gain far less 
honour than I have ever yet done. 

"But is honour worth attaining? No: but know- 
ledge is. 

" The following plan must be tried : — To rise always 
before 8 A.M., and walk till 9. From 9 tiU 10, breakfast 
and preparation for Dr. J. From 10 till 1, at College. 
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From 1 till 3, mathematics. From 3 till 4, class. From 
4 to 5, walking. From 5 to 6, engaged with M., H., &c. 
From 6 to 7, Greek. From 7 to 8, with Fender. 
Always to return home at 8, and study mathematics 
for two hours till 1 0. Then natural philosophy till 1 2. 
After that always read a chapter of the Bible and pray. 
Deus adsit." 

This exhaustive programme (afterwards repeated 
with some modifications), in which time is not even 
left for dinner, does not seem to have been tho- 
roughly carried out ; but it evinces a resolute inten- 
tion of hard study. The whole tone of these common- 
place books shows that mental work absorbed in winter, 
at least, almost all his time and interest. While he is at 
St. Andrews there are but few entries of a lighter cast, 
although we have heard that in those days he was rather 
a dandy, and not insensible to the allurements of 
society. Only once or twice, a passing reference shows 
that he occasionally gave an hour or two to the 
fascinations of golf; — (and indeed the student who 
won't or can't play golf, should matriculate at some 
other university.) And once or twice, too, there is some 
such entry as this : — " Have not studied much this 
week : too much out : * verbum sat.' " But such entries 
are rare. 

Probably no young man whatever, certainly no young 
man of genius, ever kept a journal or commonplace book 
without registering in its faithful pages a few, at least, 
of those tender experiences which seem to be inseparable 
from the earher stages of manly life. This part of 
the record generally bursts the bands of honest prose, 
and effloresces into metre. Our student's chronicles. 
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are remarkably free from these passages, but still 
hero and there we find an allusion, now in prose, 
now in verse, to some name which had its spell then, 
long blotted out — Ah me! — hy what waters of ob- 
livion! 

One can note in one or two places his early sympathy 
with the devotional feeling so richly expressed in the 
hymns and prayers of the Latin Church. He copies 
out, for instance, Hildebert's beautiful Oratio ad 
Dominum : 

" Tn intrare me non sinas 
Infemales officinas," &o., 

saying, "This, though in rather dog Latin, contains so 
much piety, such an exalted devotion, that it ought to be 
conmiitted to memory by every one who imderstands the 
language in which it is written." 

He was evidently a diligent student of Principal 
Campbell's works; and their influence in shaping and 
confirming his critical habits of approaching and inves- 
tigating Scripture, can be traced in his extracts and 
remarks, e.g., " Dr. Campbell's Preliminary Dissertations 
certainly exceed anything of the kind I have as yet read; 
and from the perusal of them I have derived information 
which will enable me to peruse the Greek Testament, the 
Septuagint, and even the Hebrew Bible, with great 
advantage. 18th December, 1828." The candid and 
critical bent of his mind is seen in such entries as 
this — " The word 6, 1 Tim. iii. 1 6, was altered to ©eo? 
at Constantinople in the beginning of the 6th century. 
The true reading, which is visible in the Latin and Syriac 
versions, still exists in the reasonings of the Greek, as 
w/eHaa of the Latin, fathers; and this fraud, with that 
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of the three witnesses of S. John,* is admirably detected 
by Sir Isaac Newton,^ 

A great part of his time during his later years of 
coU^e life was spent at Mount Melville, where he was 
tator to Mr. Wh3rte Melville's eldest son, who has since 
won his spurs in the fields of literature, as the author of 
many popular, fashionable, and historical novels — "Digby 
Grand,'' " The Interpreter," " The Queen's Maries," and 
several others. "In consequence of this," says one of 
his fellow students in S. Mary's College (the Theological 
CJoUege of St Andrews), the Rev. T. J. Crawford, D.D., 
afterwards his colleague in the University of Edinburgh, 
** we were not much thrown together. Still I had suffi- 
cient opportunities of appreciating his pre-eminent 
talents and attainments, of which I entertained then, as 
ever afterwards, the highest admiration. Of the students 
of lus year he was by far the most distinguished. His 
brilliant appearances in the Literary Society gave promise 
of that remarkable power and readiness in debate which 
he afterwards evinced. His warmth of heart and 
generosity of disposition secured for him in a remarkable 
degree the esteem and afiection of all his feUow 
students.'* 

Lee left the University in 1832, and was licensed f to 
preach the gospel early in that year. " This University," 
wrote Dr. Haldane, then Principal of S. Mary's, " has 
not for many years sent forth a more distinguished 



* Is it fair that this avowedly spiiriotiB text— 1 John, v. 7 — should oontiaine 
to be qnoted in the Shorter Catechism as a " proof " of ttie doctrine of tihe 
Trinity? 

t This ** licence," according to Scottish use, does not confer any ecclesiastical 
order, but is simply a permission to ** preach the word " in the congr^:ation. 
A licentiate is, hy oonrtesy, styled The Reverend, bat is in the eye of the law 
and of tiie Chnroh still a layman. 
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student. He has gained during a succession of years the 
highest honours which the University can award/' His 
style of preaching seems to have been interesting and 
ejffective ; and in the Scottish Church, in which prefer- 
ment depends too much on preaching, he was not likely 
to remain long without a charge. In the beginning of 
the next year, 1833, he was elected to be minister of a 
chapel of ease at Arbroath. His friend and colleague. 
Dr. Stevenson, now Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Edinburgh, has kindly noted down 
some of his reminiscences of the period during which he 
and Lee were at Arbroath together, and these (other 
materials being very scanty) opportunely help us here. 

" It was," says Professor Stevenson, " at a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Arbroath, convened within the parish church 
there, about the middle, as I think, of March, 1833, that I saw 
the late Dr., then Mr. Lee, for the first time. Recently, before 
the date which has been named, he had been declared the suc- 
cessful candidate for the charge of the S. Vigean's chapel of 
ease, subsequently called Inverbrothock Church, vacant through 
the translation of the Rev. Mr. M'CuUoch, now Dr. M'Culloch of 
Greenock, to the parish of Kelso ; and he was present at the 
presbytery on account of some formal step in the process of 
his settlement. His term of probation as a preacher had been 
unusually short, comprehending not more than a few months. 
It was as one of the defeated candidates that, at the meeting 
referred to, I was introduced to Mr. Lee ; and natiu-ally, in such 
circumstances, I regarded him with some special curiosity and 
interest. My first impression, as I still recollect perfectly, on 
being told who he was, surprised me ; for he seemed older 
than I had anticipated, or than I believed him really to be ; 
an impression which came afterwards to be explained by the 
fact that years produced less change on his personal appearance 
than on that of almost any other man with whom I was ever 
acquainted. The same compact, vigorous, and singularly active 
figure, which I had keenly observed in the old church of 
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Arbroath so long ago, continued till the spring of 1867 to be 
presented by Dr. Lee to the eyes of his friends, with almost no 
perceptible alteration except the silvering by time of his origin- 
ally fair hair. 

''The mutual acquaintance thus begun soon ripened into 
a warm and familiar intimacy, which suffered no abatement so 
long as opportunities for its indulgence lasted. I might venture 
to affirm that no jealousy had poisoned the disappointment of 
my defeat ; but even if the case had been otherwise, the morbid 
feeling must have vanished at once in the society of my new 
friend, whose superiority I cheerfully acknowledged. And for a 
few years after our first meeting, we were, by force of circum- 
stances, thrown very much together. Immediately after the 
result ; of the competition for the S. Vigean's chapel was de- 
clared, I had entered on the duties of assistant to the Rev. 
George Gleig, the aged minister of Arbroath. We were thus 
settled, temporarily at least, as fellow-labourers in the same 
town ; and my appointment as successor to Mr, Gleig, shortly 
sSter Midsummer of the same year, gave our relations the aspect 
of considerable permanency. We were both of us fresh from 
college, neither conceited nor presumptuous, I trust, though 
sufficiently conscious of having earned some academical distinc- 
tion, whether at St. Andrews or at Glasgow ; wc were both of 
us merely beginning our public life, and we were strangers alike 
among the members of the two large congregations which 
looked to us for our best professional exertions ; we were 
both hopeful and aspiring enough, though consciously ignorant 
of many things that nearly concerned our duties and prospects, 
so that I think such young ambition as we ventured to indulge 
was at any rate free from arrogance ; further, we had some 
controlling tastes and pursuits in common, fondness for music, 
love of books, and a consuming desire to write better than we 
were able to do ; and finally, we had our lodgings not only in 
the same street, but within two doors of each other. Under 
conditions like these, nothing but some personal aversion could 
have prevented the growth of a very hearty friendship ; and as 
no such ungenerous feeling existed on either side, our intimacy 
became familiar, confidential, and to me, at least, as profitable 
as it waa happy. We frequently met in the afternoons, at the 
tables of kind people who were pleased to entertain their new 
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ministers^ and whose hospitality was apt, even to us who were 
no ascetics, to prove at certain seasons of the year rather oppress- 
ive. These social gatherings, however, at their very best, 
yielded no more than a little passing amusement. It was in 
our almost daily walks — mostly along the cliffs — and in the 
quiet evening hours spent at the lodgings of one or other of us, 
that the charm and the solid advantage of that remote and 
memorable intercourse lay. There the results of our reading 
were discussed as if they had been common property ; plans of 
future study were projected ; grave consultations were held 
concerning our professional work, its incidental difficulties or 
eccentric disclosures, and the best methods of securing its 
success ; our sermon-writing, whether actually in hand or still 
merely prospective, was talked over, and at least one of us 
received many a valuable hint from those frank and genial 
conversations; while, finally, the rivalry which, as we well 
knew, existed between our respective congregations, our poor 
selves, our public appearances and deportment generally, being 
the cause of it, furnished us with an inexhaustible subject of 
gossiping anecdote and good-humoured raillery. 

" On looking back over the preceding sentences, I am half 
ashamed at the apparent egotism which they betray. Yet I feel 
that this vice exists only in appearance ; since it was impossible 
for me to express what I know respecting Mr. Lee's manner 
of life, at the period and in the matters referred to, otherwise 
than as I have done. We had, no doubt, a considerable number 
of friends among the laity of the town and neighbourhood, 
many of them common; but. although at certain seasons of the 
year the fashionable hospitalities became somewhat burdensome 
to both of us, mv distinct recollection is that Mr. Lee's attrac- 
tions of manner and conversation entangled him in a wider 
social circle than that with which I was familiar. We had our 
professional intimates also in the rural manses; with these, 
however, our intercourse was much impeded by distance and 
indifferent roads, — restricted, therefore, chiefly to the long 
summer days. 

"No one who ever knew Mr. Lee as intimately as I then did, 
will wonder that his company was much sought and warmly 
welcomed at the dinner-tables and in the drawing-rooms of all 
who were capable of appreciating it. Well informed for his 
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time of life, he possessed, in a very remarkable degree, the 
unembarrassed frankness and the mental vivacity which enable 
a man in society to avail himself easily and promptly of all 
his intellectual resources. Acuteness, point, and wonderful 
readiness characterized his conversation; the same qualities, 
in short, which at a later period secured and sustained his 
well-earned distinction as a debater. But he was then prac- 
tising, so to speak, in a prelusive way, and with the foils merely. 
The hour for serious polemics and the use of naked weapons 
had not yet struck ; nor was it even so much as anticipated. 

" It was only after the passing of the Chapel Act by the 
General Assembly, or about midsummer 1834,* that Mr. Lee 
became a member of the Presbytery of Arbroath, But for 
some time he seldom, or almost never, appeared in the presby- 
tery ; nor do I remember a single appearance of his, during the 
ensuing autumn and winter, in any of the church courts, which 
could be looked on as prophetic of his future eminence in that 
arena. But we had other prognostics to the same effect, and 
these neither rare nor of dubious import. I refer to Mr. Lee's 
occasional addresses, regarding which, in general, I need say no 
more here than that, whatever may have been their subject, 
they were always easy, graceful, and effective, as well as dii*ectly 
to the purpose. Two distinct examples of this kind, however, 
deserve, as I think, some more special notice. The first of them, 
indeed, may be easily disposed of, for the details, long forgotten 
probably, are already on record. I allude to the pamphlet 
entitled, 'Account of a Meeting held at Arbroath, on the 16th 
April, 1834, in Defence of Church Establishments,' &c. Of this 
publication the editorial charge was devolved on Mr. Lee, who 
accordingly drew up the ' introduction ; * and I need only refer 
to the brochure itself for the proof of all that I have said or 
surmised. The other example must be briefly rehearsed, since 
it cannot be otherwise known. Mr. Lee and I had arranged to 
have some kind of missionary meeting, in the old or parish 
church, on the Monday evening after our communion, in the 
beginning either of October, 1835, or of March, 1836 ; I rather 
think the latter is the true date, but am uncertain. The late 

* An Act, afterwards decided to be illegal, admitting ministers of chapels, 
i. e, the non-parochial clergy, to the same status and privileges in the Choroh 
€onrtB as the pazoohial. 
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Dr. Feme of Kilconqubar was his assistant, and the late Mr. 
Doig of Torrybum was mine. We had apprised these gentle- 
men that we wished them to address our meeting, and, without 
having obtained their formal consent, had intimated to our 
congregations that Vre expected them to do so. Mr. Doig dined 
with me, and Mr. Lee along with his friend joined us at tea, 
shortly before the bells began to ring. But what was my 
consternation on finding that Dr. Ferrie was in one of his 
surliest humours? He scolded us — that is, he scolded Mr. Lee 
directly and me by implication — ^for intimating a meeting 
without due pre-arrangement, and declared that he would have 
nothing to do with it. Mr. Doig followed suit, not in the 
scolding certainly, but in the refusal to speak. To my dismay, 
Mi\ Lee replied in his blandest manner: *Pray, Dr. Ferrie, 
give yourself no uneasiness. We certainly wished you and* Mr. 
Doig to help us in a good cause ; but do not discompose your- 
self; we can do all that is necessary without you.' Then, 
turning to me, he said in a whisper, * You open with a psalm 
and prayer. By the time these are over, I shall liave considered 
what to say, and you will be. ready to follow.' In a most 
unenviable state of mind I accompanied our friends into the 
church, and there, noticing that an important functionary had 
failed to appear, I said despairingly to Mr. Lee, * the precentor 
has not come; what are we to do?' 'Never mind,' he 
answered quickly, 'sing youraelf.' This intrepidity of self- 
possession was contagious. I proceeded accordingly ; and when 
Mr. Lee's time came, he delivered, to a large and obviously 
dehghted audience, one of the most effective addresses I ever 
heard from his lips. Anxiety regarding the success of our 
meeting was at an end, and when I rose to speak, admiration 
of Mr. Lee stimulated me to do my poor best. When we 
returned to my parlour, where some frugal refreshment was — 
after their patient fatigue in listening — duly provided for our 
two friends, it was amusing to observe the change which they 
had undergone ; Dr. Ferrie, in particular, had become bland 
and complimentary, giving Mr. Lee no more than his due, and 
frankly confessing his regret at not having taken some part in 
what he was pleased to call a most interesting and successful 
meeting. 

" I have nearly nothing more to say, unless it be that, in those 
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days, Mr. Lee was a diligent and an eminently acceptable 
preacher ; that he was, moreover, a laborious pastor, devoting 
much of his time to household ministrations ; and that he was 
a zealous supporter of all the missionary enterprises which had 
then been undertaken by our Church. Although, therefore, 
his appointment to the parish of Campsie, which took place 
early in the year 1836, was felt to be an instance of well earned 
promotion, still his removal from Arbroath was generally and 
very deeply regretted. I was present at his induction at 
Campsie, on, as I think, the 8th of May ; and remember 
perfectly the sense of personal bereavement with which I 
contemplated his hearty reception by his new friends in the 
West" 

He does not seem to have kept many of his Inver- 
brothock sermons.* Among his MSS. are some com- 
munion services, including *' Table Addresses," and 
" Fencings f of the Tables," in the style common in 
those days, but now found chiefly among the older clergy, 
of considerable length, and somewhat sermonic in their 
tone. He had already however begun to display those 
qualities as a preacher which strongly marked his preach- 
ing afterwards : a thorough logical analysis of the rela- 
tions and meanings of his text ; a clear and systematic 
order ; a keen incisive criticism ; and a love of practical 
rather than doctrinal discourse, with an unconcealed con- 
tempt for those who hid a dislike of practical appeals to 

* In his Journal, of date 13 August, 1842, he writes : " Beading some old 
aermons, I find them full of quaintness and witticisms ; a style of composition 
into which I was led bj the example of T. Guthrie, now of Edinburgh, then 
my neighbour, but which I now condemn as bad taste." 

t An address delivered before the act of communion — " fencing the table " 
— i. 0. from the intrusion of the unworthy. Recent usage, iu accordance with 
a juster devotional feeling, has much modified the character of this part of the 
oommunion service. Left entirely to the judgment of the minister himself (for 
in llus, as in many other instances, the practice of the Church has set at nought 
boUi early usage and the recommendations of the Directory) the ** fencing " 
was sometimes, one may say, prof anely absurd : 0.^., on one occasion an old 
minister wound up by saying, " And finaUy, brethren, I debar from this sacred 
ordinance any man that puts twa fingers into his neighbour's mull, and but one 
into his ain." 
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their consciences under the veil of a professed desire to 
have nothing but " the Gospel/' " the sincere milk of the 
Word," preached to them. In a sermon on Rom. xiii. 8, 
which followed one or two discourses on Civil Govern- 
ment, delivered in 1835, he says, "But some will say, 
* Why discuss such subjects from the pulpit ? What have 
questions of civil polity, what have smuggling and de- 
frauding the revenue to do with the Gospel V I do not 
take upon me to answer this question. I send him who 
asks it to S. Paul, to learn from him why the Holy 
Ghost has spoken on this subject, which many think is 
no part of the GospeL If any ask, 'Why preach on 
such points ? ' my answer is, * S. Paul hath written on 
them,' i.e.y the Holy Ghost hath decided that such 
doctrine is part of the Gospel ; and whether we must be 
guided about such a matter by the wisdom of God or the 
foolishness of itian, is a question not very difficult to be 
solved. * Owe no man anything.' This is another duty 
which many people would fain persuade themselves is no 
part of the Gospel. For it is often easier to be high -pro- 
fessors than honest men ; to make long prayers and pious 
speeches, than to make restitution of unjust gains. You 
wiU excuse me if I take S. Paul's word for it, that the 
precept, * owe no man anything,' is part of the Gospel, 
and quite as necessary to be preached and insisted on as 
any other precept whatsoever." 

He had begun then what he continued to the last, 
to the great advantage of his hearers — the habit of deli- 
vering courses of sermons or lectures upon special subjects. 
He always insisted on the higher benefit and interest of 
this than of preaching on detached topics. I remember 
his saying to me, after reading and laughing over *^ Salem 
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Chapel/' " Depend upon it there's nothing like Tozer's 
plan of giving *a coarse.^ " 

Prefixed to a series of lectures on Christian Evidences, 
begun in September, 1833, he has on the fly-leaf written 
the following prayer; — "Me adjuva, precor, Domine 
Deus, in hoc incepto opere. Spiritus tuus sanctus in 
veritatem ducat ; eamque ita exponam ut illam videant 
homines, percipiant, recipiant, et per has lectiones 
Christiani fiant, non soliun nomine sed re ; quique nun- 
cupati sunt fideles, fideles vere sint per Jesum Christum, 
Salvatorem nostrum. Amen/' 

The deficiencies of our Scottish service in the matter 
of devotional forms, and of due reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, had evidently wrought upon his mind, even 
during his first incumbency. 

A member of his congregation in Old Greyfriars, and 
one of Dr. Lee's closest friends, told me that when [he 
was taken as a boy to the chiu'ch at Inverbrothock, what 
impressed him most was the minister's copious reading of 
the Scriptures, and his repeating of the Lord's Prayer, 
a rare formula which this youthful worshipper had never 
heard used in any other church. And when the deputa- 
tion from Campsie came to hear Mr. Lee preach, with a 
view to his becoming minister of that parish, they were 
greatly influenced in his favour by the impressive manner 
and well-chosen language of his prayers. 

Under his able and faithful ministry the church at 
Inverbrothock increased and multiplied. " There is not 
an unoccupied pew in the chapel," say the managers in 
one of their minutes, recognising the proof of success, to 
which the minds of managers are most sensitively alive. 
And in consideration of the ability with which Mr. Lee 
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had discharged all the duties of his oflBce, they recom- 
mend, and the proprietors of the chapel agree, in 
November, 1834, that his stipend of 1501. should be 
raised to 175Z., no very extravagant remuneration, after 
all, for the best educated and hardest worked man in 
Arbroath. 

In 1835, the parish of Campsie, comprising a large 
village, and a quiet pastoral valley between green 
hills, and lying in the Presb3rtery of Glasgow, became 
vacant, by the transference of the Rev. Dr. McLeod 
(father of the editor of "Good Words") to S. Columba's 
church, in the city of Glasgow. After some debate, Mr. 
Lee was chosen by the " Heritors, Eark Session, and Male 
Communicants" of Campsie, as the clerg3maan whom 
they should petition the crown to present to the benefice. 
The crown assented, and he was accordingly transferred 
from Arbroath to this large and populous parish, in 1836. 
*' The numerous and ample recommendations forwarded 
in favour of Mr. Lee," wrote Dr. McLeod, " led to his 
appointment. These recommendations were of no ordi- 
nary character. Language could not express in stronger 
terms the high opinion which the writers entertained of 
his natural talents and literary acquirements, his varied 
accomplishments as a scholar and divine, and of his 
character generally as an able and impressive preacher, 
and as a faithful, laborious, and acceptable minister of 
the Gospel" One of the " recommendations " is before 
me now. In the light thrown back on it by the subse- 
quent relations of the writer to him of whom he wrote, 
it assumes that air of half-pathetic irony, which too often, 
in the history of men's lives, comes to enwrap a kindly 
memory, or to blur the features of an ancient friendship. 
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The recommendation was from the pen of the Rev. 
William Muir, D.D., minister of S. Stephen's church in 
Edinburgh. Dr. Muir was a divine of high repute for 
piety, for earnestness, for zeal. Though in his Church 
policy he took the side of the " Moderates," his theo- 
logical bias was strongly evangelical At this time, and 
for many years afterwards, he was much consulted about 
the qualifications of applicants for vacant parishes ; and 
the youthful probationer or minister, who w\as lucky 
enough to secure the expression of Dr. Muir's approba- 
tion or interest in his behalf, felt that half the battle was 
won. Dr. Muir writes to Dr. McLeod : — 

**Mr. Lee was introduced to me by a friend on whose judg- 
ment of character I have great reliance, who expressed a high 
opinion as to his talents and zeal in the objects of our profes- 
sion. What intercourse I have had with him has given mo 
sufl&cient proof that the opinion was well founded. I regard 
Mr. Lee as a person of well-cultivated talent, possessed of no 
small degree of mental energy, zealously interested in the duties 
of the ministry; and both from conversations I have had with 
him on the subject of the care of souls, and from what I have 
heard of his professional labours in Arbroath, who is willing as 
well as able, to do the work of an Evangelist. I had the satis- 
faction of listening to two sermons given by him in my church, 
which were sound in doctrine, distinguished by acuteness and 
abiUty, well sustained by scriptural proofs, and practical. I 
have no doubt as to his personal piety." 

One other letter from a friend of these early days, 
afterwards widely severed from Lee by the estranging 
discords of the Church, and this chapter may be closed. 
It is from the Kev. Thomas Guthrie, who was then 
minister of Arbirlot, near Arbroath, afterwards famous for 
Free Church oratory, and some other better things. 

" Many, many thanks for all your kindness to me. I have 

TOL. I. % o 
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enjoyed much pleasure in your friendship, and am sensible of 
no Utile profit from it ; and you carry my respect, my aflfection. 
and my very best wishes along with you. I could almost play 
the woman while I write this farewell note. Fare thee well, my 
good friend ; again I say, fare thee well. May the Lord bless 
you, and make you a blessing, and I have now only to say that 
at the very sight of you my door shall S¥dng wide open on its 
hinges, and that I am, and ever will be, 

" Tour most affectionate friend, 

"Thomas Guthrie.'* 

«MASrBR OF Abbi&lot, 
**Apnl 18, ISSe." 
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CHAPTER n. 

I4IFE AT CAMPSIE. — " NON INTRUSION " AND ANTI- 
PATRONAGE AGITATION, ENDING IN SECESSION OF 

1843. 

^ Tbe guilt of achism is whexe each party, instead of expressing fully his 
own troth, attacks others, and denies that the others are in the truth at all. 
Avoid the cursed spirit of sectarianism : suffer not yourselves to be called by 
any party names. . . . Let each man striye to work out, bravely and honestly, 
the troth which God has given him ; and when men oppose us and malign 
OS, let us still, with a love which hopeth all things, strive rather to find good 
in them — truths special to them, but which, as yet, they perhaps unconsciously 
falsely represent." — F. W. Bobsbtson, Lectures an Cbrinthiantf iii. 

The time of Mr. Lee's settlement at Campsie was one 
in which the religions world was much stirred and shaken. 
In Germany, Strauss had just published his "Leben 
Jesu.'^ In England, Dr. Pusey had but recently joined 
himself to Newman's movement, and associated his name, 
"darum et venerabile," with the Anglo-CathoUc reaction. 
In Scotland, the immediate interest and excitement 
attaching to the deposition of Mr. Campbell and Mr 
Irving had subsided ; but had left, in the minds of many 
liberal and thoughtful men, a sense of dissatisfaction 
with the course which the Church had followed in dealing 
with these two ministers. That course had begotten a 
doubt of the justice of her policy, a distrust of the 
soundness of her Evangelicalism. Chilled by this doubt 
and distrust, the love of many had waxed cold. Simul- 
taneously there had sprung up within the Church, mainly 

c 2 
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under the influence of Dr. Chalmers, a strong (so called) 
** evangelical " reaction against the long predominance 
of the " moderate '^ party. This reaction expressed itself, 
in the parochial ministrations of the clergy whom it 
moved, by a praiseworthy amount of pastoral activity; 
and still more in a kind of preaching more direct and 
earnest than had been common, but imbued in many 
cases with the rigid and narrow Calvinism of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

In the general good works of the Church the new life 
showed its young vigour by an increased interest in mis- 
sions to the Heathen and the Jews, and in Church extension 
at home. In the Ecclesiastical Courts it inspired a policy 
whose design, no doubt, was to cut off abuses, to render 
the Chjirch more popular, and to extend her usefulness by 
removing causes of offence — especially the most notable 
cause, an ill-administered patronage. In the evangelical 
movement there was thus — as in all movements — a 
mingling of bad and good. There was much, in 
its activity and Christian earnestness, that good 
and wise men could not but admire and respect. 
There was much also in the cast of its theology with 
which these could not agree. There was a great deal 
in its public policy that did not fail to estrange the 
sympathies of those whose minds were not heated by 
excess of zeal, or warped by passionate attachment to 
their own theories. Unfortunately — as time passed on 
— agreement with this public policy, in all that related 
to the vexed questions of patronage and " spiritual inde- 
pendence," was adopted by the Evangelicals as the one 
test by which a clergyman's worth, or right to be asso- 
ciated with them in any good work, was to be tested. 
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Unless he assented to their policy, they would have 
nothing to do with hinL Thus choosing a false bond of 
tinion^ it was natural that the unity of their own party 
should soon come to assume the character of a political 
combination, more than of a spiritual concord ; and that 
their contendings for those principles, which they main- 
tained all the time were purely spiritual principles, 
should often in temper be but carnal, and in tactics 
worldly. It was natural also that those who difl'ered 
from them, being men of like passions with themselves, 
finding themselves opposed and thwarted at all points at 
Avhich opposition was possible, and seeing every Church 
court, committee room, and platform made the arena of 
a strife the end of which no man could foretell, should 
either gradually drift into a like hostility of feeling and 
intent, and engage in the warfare with corresponding 
earnestness, or should, in weariness and disgust, hold 
themselves aloof from the wranglings of the Church 
courts, and from all public connection with the two great 
hostile camps into which the Church was ere long 
divided. "We have discussion on discussion here," 
writes a well known member of the constitutional party 
in the Presbytery of Edinburgh in those days, " and aU 
manner of violent agitation. Our Presbytery is really a 
bear-garden; and such is the ferocity of the attacks 
which are ever ready to be made, that though I do not^eeZ 
the thing, yet to save the occasion of sin in others, I have 
almost formed the resolution (if I continue to frequent 
the Presbytery) never to utter a word .... I am 
weU-nigh brought to the resolution to quit and forsake 
all Church coiurts for ever." This expressed a common 
feeling. The violence of language indulged in by fiery 
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popular leaders ; the bitterness of spirit evinced ; the 
quick development of a grasping love of ecclesiastical 
power veiled under the nom de guerre of " Spiritual 
Independence ; " the rude abuse of the constituted tribu- 
nals of the country, to which the Church had herself 
referred her disputed claims ; the heated denunciations 
of their impartial legal judgments ; the obstinate refusal 
to recall unlawful acts, or to quit false positions ; — all 
these characteristics of the " Ten Years' Conflict " were 
enough to scandalize and grieve sober-minded, chari- 
table, and sagacious men. 

Mr. Lee seems to have looked on the progress of the 
internal war with sorrow and indignation ; but he did 
not mix himself much in the melley.* He was averse to 
squabbling and dispute. " No employment," he writes 
in 1838, "is more hazardous than controversy; for it 
tends to inflame the passions, and to cover them under 
the decent cloak of zeal for truth. And of all sins those 
are the most dangerous which may easily be passed off 
as virtues, to which they have a kind of resemblance." I 
find the expression of a sentiment akin to this on the 
first page of one of his common-place books of the same 
period. " Let this be my ambition — to be known in my 
parish, to be unknown out of it ; t. e., to be known for 
use and edification, to be unknown to fame and men's 
speeches." Accordingly his name does not figure in the 
annals of that stormy time. It does not occupy the 
exuberant pages of the " Ten Years' Conflict ; " or of the 
other histories of the agitations which preceded and 
accompanied the secession of 1843. A certain sympathy, 

* I adopt the spelling yindiotted bj so great a master of the English tongue 
ju Hz. Kinglake, " Invasion of the Crimea," toL iv . chop. v. 
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perhaps, with the principles, though not with the policy, 
of the " Non-Intrusionists " in the earlier stages of their 
agitation, forbade his opposing them actively. His near 
relation also to one of the foremost agitators in his own 
Presbytery, the Rev. Robert Buchanan, D.D. (whose 
sister became Mr. Lee's wife in June, 1836), may have 
partly served, as some of his firiends think, to repress any 
desire he may have felt to hasten to the fray. He could 
not agree with Dr. Buchanan, and he was, probably, 
averse to open and constant disagreement. But, no doubt, 
that which governed him most, in his abstinence fix)m 

Church battles, was the sentiment which marked him to 

• 

the end of his life, and which the necessities of his posi- 
tion in later years cruelly wronged, — a dislike of feud and 
controversy. It is probable also that, like several other 
earnest men, while he generally disapproved of the con- 
duct of the revolutionary party, he could not altogether 
sjrmpathize with the principles and doings of the extreme 
" Moderates ; " and thus found himself occupying that 
middle place from which it is ever difficult to give a 
thorough support, or a thorough opposition, to either of 
two hostile parties. Thus in the Assembly of 1841, of 
which he was a member, we find him speaking and 
voting in support of the Duke of ArgyU's bill— a biU in 
its principle identical with the Church's veto law, and the 
approval and adoption of which was proposed in the 
Assembly by Dr. Candlish.* The bill never passed the 
House of Lords ; but it was believed that, had it been 
carried, it would have healed the troubles of the Church, 
as far as any enactment could heal them. " They were 
all agreed,'' said Mr. Lee, " that nothing could relieve 

* See << Robert Story, of Boaneath," p. 269. 
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them from their diflSieulties except a legislative enact- 
ment, and he could not conceive any enactment adapted 
to that purpose if not some such one as this . ♦ . . 
This bill was the only modification of patronage the 
House would get." *' With the honourable exception of 
Mr. Lee," says Dr. Buchanan, "no member of the 
moderate party gave anything better than smooth words 
as their response to Dr. Candlish's appeal." * As a body, 
the moderate party, somewhat obstinately, voted against 
the Duke's bill. 

Mr. Lee's keen intelligence and sober judgment, how- 
ever, left him in no doubt as to the inherent wrongness of 
the ultimate principles and proceedings of the revolu- 
tionary, or " Non-Intrusion," party in the Church. 

It was right and just, and in accord with the ancient 
theory and practice of the Church of Scotland, that no 
minister should be settled in a parish against the reason- 
able wish of the parishioners. Such *' intrusion" is 
necessarily ofiensive to Christian feeling and opinion; 
but it had become too common under the policy of 
Principal Robertson and those who carried down the 
traditions of his "moderate" rule. The act of Queen 
Anne, restoring their powers to lay patrons, and putting 
an end to the popular patronage of the heritors and 
elders of the parish, made these discreditable settlements 
possible. I 

♦ " Ten Years' Conflict," voL ii. ch. xiii. 

+ In the Second Session of the Bevolution Parliament of 1690, among other 
acts affecting the Scottish Church (one rescinding the act of royal supremacy 
adopted in 1609 ; another restoring the Presbytenan ministers who had been 
ejected from their churches after 1st January, 1661 ; another ratifying the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and settling Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment) an act was adopted transferring those rights of patronage, whidi were 
ooeyal with the Beformatlon, from the ancient patrons to the heritors and 
elders of parishes. But it is very remarkable to find that in the daim of right 
and the articles of gxieTanoes drawn up by the Convention, and in all the 
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The Church had long protested against that act, but at 
last had sullenly or apathetically acquiesced in it.* 
Time passed; and enforced settlements, now and again 
occurring, wrought much mischief in estranging the affec- 
tionate loyalty of the people from the Church, and in 
breefling dissent. It was not, however, until the year 
1834, that the Church took any direct step towards reme- 
dying the evil. And then, imder well-meant but unsound 
advice, she took a wrong step. Instead of going to the 
legislature, as her position as an Established Church 
obliged and entitled her to go, and seeking tlie co-opera- 
tion of the legislature, she took the question into her own 
hands. She broke the terms of her compact with the 
State, and strove to evade the grievance of an act of 
Parliament, by passing a law of her own, which trenched 
on those debatable rights which are inevitably involved 
in the union of Church and State. She did this, first, in 
promoting the non-parochial to the full rights of the 
parochial clergy, whereby all the acts of the Church 
courts, to which those ministers were illegally admitted, 
were vitiated. She did it also in passing the "Veto 
Law," of 1834-5, which enacted that the opposition 
(without any assigned reason) of a majority of the male 



Xmblic addresses and papers of the Presbyterian ministers at that time, there is 
not one word to be found complaining of patronage in the Church as a griey- 
ance, or pointing to any claim of popular election as a divine right inherent in 
the i)6ople of Scotland. We find, indeed, in the more occult documents of 
the period, indications of a desire for the abolition of patronage ; and it is 
understood that it was Principal Carstares, acting at Court for the Presbyterian 
aristocracy and clergy of Scotland, who overruled the strong objections of King 
William to the course which was adopted, by assurances that, politically, it was 
indisi>en8able for insuring the permanency of his throne. See M*Gormick's 
Life of Cargtares ; and The Constitution of the Church of Scotland, a pamphlet 
1^ A. Peterkin, 1811. 

* For seventy years after the restoration of patronage the Assembly hod 
protested against, or the Commission of Assembly had been annually instriicted 
to petition for redress of, the grievance. In 1784 this protest, which had 
become a mere form, was dropped. — See Cuxkinouah's Church Hist., ii. 12. 
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heads of families in communion witli the Chm'ch should 
warrant a Presbytery in refusing to ordain or " induct" a 
presentee.* 

This may have been a desirable solution of the problem 
of patronage. Many people, Dr. Lee among the number, 
had no special aversion to the veto law in itsel£ But 
it was, unless ratified by Parliament, an illegal solution of 
the problem ; and its illegality was proved as soon as it 
was challenged — as in the case of Auchterardcr — and 
referred to the judgment of the Court of Session and of 
the House of Lords. All the long contests, and the final 
rending of the Church, the protracted struggle and agony 
which no one can think of without pain, or wish to have 
told over any more, followed unavoidably from the refusal 
of the popular party to acquiesce in the legal decision, 
and to begin their campaign against patronage in a legi- 
timate-way. 

Mr. Lee, before the contest had reached its height, 
saw clearly enough its essentially dangerous character, as 
the Non-Intrusionists carried it on ; and not all the thun- 
derous eloquence of Dr. Chalmers, nor the sledge-hammer 
violence of Dr. Cunningham, nor the adroit force of Dr. 
Candlish, nor the bland subtleties of Dr. Buchanan, 
availed to shake his conviction that they and their 
followers were in the wrong, and were ruining the 
Church. He detected also in the movement a tendency 
which he always held in abhorrence, — the tendency of 
strong-willed and domineering ecclesiastics to grasp at 



* In Scotland the person presented by the patron to a benefice is called the 
"Presentee." If he has been already ordained, the PresbTtery " induct " him 
to the chargfe ; if he has not been ordained, the presentation is held to be the 
warrant for his receiving ordination, provided he is found, after due ezamina- 
tion, properly qualified. 
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exclusive power; to erect an imperium in imperio, to 
claim a high spiritual jurisdiction, and the right to define 
what is spiritual ; to draw their own narrow circle, and 
within it to deal, without appeal or challenge, their 
anathemas. Against this he ever raised his voice, 
recognizing in it one of the worst foes of rational 
Christian liberty. He thought that, as it was, the 
democratic constitution of the Scottish Church gave too 
much room for the play of this hurtful tendency. Long 
after this time, in an article on the collected works of 
Edward Irving,* he writes, " Among the many striking 
differences which separate our two venerable establish- 
ments, perhaps this is the most important of all, that the 
laws of the one are interpreted by lay, of the other by 
clerical judges ; from which it follows that the one 
Church tends more and more to liberality and expansive- 
ness, while the other degenerates more and more to 
narrowness and isolation, taking the place of a sect 
rather than of a Church catholic and national." 

One of the few speeches which can be traced to him in 
the debates of those angry years, was spoken in the 
Presbytery of Glasgow on December 16, 1840. By that 
time the cry for " Non-Intrusion " had changed into a 
whoop for the abolition of patronage. Mr. Burns, the 
minister of Kilsyth, proposed an "overture" to the 
General Assembly for this abolition. Mr. Lee moved an 
amendment, but his motion was lost by a majority of 50 
to 12. His speech, however, seems to have made a pretty 
strong impression. Dr. Muir read it in Edinburgh, and 
wrote to a friend, "The speech of our friend Mr. Lee was 
quite original in its arrangement of thought, most pointed 

* Scotsman, Feb. 29» 1864. 
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in expression, and telling with prodigious strength and 
acuteness." It has many of the characteristics of the 
style to which those who heard him in later years were 
accustomed; the happy originality of treatment, the 
close logic, the sagacious prescience, tlie clear common- 
sense, the disregard of the bugbears of tradition and 
authority, the sharp yet airy satire. 

A few extracts will give an idea of the question and of 
his handling of it : — 

*'I have heard it supposed that Providence, having obstructed 
tlio Church of Scotland in her efforts to obtain a settlement 
of this question another way, means now to direct her to take 
the course which our friends opposite arc pursuing; which 
means, that because the Non-Intrusion agitation has failed, the 
Anti- Patronage agitation should commence. The ways of Provi- 
dence are a great deep. Another interpretation has suggested 
itself to my mind, namely, that that course should be relin- 
quished on which Providence has so remarkably frowned. Two 
circumstances dispose me to think this interpretation may be 
correct,— one is, this lesson seems to be needed ; the other is, it 
is not likely to be taken. For Providential warnings, however 
much they may benefit others, seldom instruct those more 
immediately concerned. We are told that lay patronage is 
contrary to the constitution of the Church of Scotland, that it 
is contrary to Scripture, and most mischievous in its operation. 
These are di*eadful charges. And we naturally turn to ask 
who makes them ? To our amazement we find that they are 
the very persons who have sanctioned patronage in their own 
persons, by accepting presentations, and by sustaining them as 
members of Presbyteries. But it seems they are not implicated, 
because, as they say, patronage is not embodied in the consti- 
tution of our Church; and, because tltey have lately protested 
agahist it But they omit what would be the only really 
important condition, namely, that they have no connection with 
it — make not themselves parties to it — and above all, do not 
pivfit by it If they do the very thing against which they 
protest, or aid and abet those who do it, why, whom does their 
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protest condemn but tliemselves ? . • . . Our friends need 
not blame us for reiteration of this charge of inconsistency. 
Let them cease to reiterate their charges, and ^^e sliall instantly 

cease ours. This quarrel is not of our seeking 

I don't know any of the Reformers who dissented, as we have 
been told some of them did, from the Roman Churcli becavfte 
liberty to protest was denied tlLem. It was not Luther or 
Melancthon, Zwingli or Calvin, Cranmer or Ridley, Latimer or 
Knox. All of these dissented on quite different giounds. In 
point of fact, at the period of the Reformation, and immediately 
before it, a remarkable liberty was allowed, in the Roman 
Church, of censuring both opinions and practices. This the 
writings of Erasmus, and many others, clearly prove. After 
the establishment of the Inquisition, indeed, and the first 
sitting of the Council of Trent— especially after the elevation 
of Cardinal CaraflFa to the Papacy — this liberty was repressed. 
And then the Reformers justified their separation by pleading 
that liberty of protest was denied them in the church of Rome. 
But, sir, let our friends remark that those Reformers did not 
desire, like tJtem, liberty to do a tiling^ and then j^roted againat 
it. Luther did not desire first to recognize the Pope, and then 
to protest against the Pope — to use mass, and then to protest 
mass was an idolatry. This is a stretch of ingenuity left for 
reformers of a more enlightened age. If lay patronage be 
unscriptui*al — being either forbidden or discountenanced in tlio 
word of God — is it sinful? and the statements constantly hoard 
show that our friends opposite consider it so. They say it 
involves a defrauding the Church of her liberties, so that it is 
not only theft but sacrilege. If so, all the parties concerned 
in this system are implicated in this awful guilt — the legislat\irc 
which enacted the law, the patron who issues a presentation, the 
preacher or minister who accepts it, and the Church courts who 
sustain it and give effect to it. All these urcparticipes criminis, 
' But what can we do ? * You can at least protest We hear what 
a salvo for wounded consciences protesting is. But no protest 
is heard. Vastum ubique silentiuni. We should rebel, indeed, 
by refusing to sustain a presentation ! But what then ? The 
divine right of resistance is now well understood, though we 
could not comprehend the doctrine at all, some time ago, when 
others attempted to teach it us. Thus you are bound to act if 
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yoii will be consistent. Your conduct then would be intelligible. 
But to reconcile your present course with your professed 
opinions would exhaust all the subtilty of all the schoolmen ; 
Aquinas and Scotus, with Bonaventura, Lombard, and Hales 
at their elbow, would confess themselves puzzled. This problem 
would put all the doctors, ' irresistible and irrefragable, angelical 
and seraphical,' to flight. 

"Sir, I can hardly persuade myself that my brethren are 
serious when they assert that patronage is contraiy to the word 
of God. For if they felt the truth of their own assertion, I 
cannot persuade myself they would, or could, act in relation to 
patronage as they do. Another thing which tempts me to 
doubt whether they are serious is this: — that almost all of them 
— I may say all of them — are willing to submit to patronage, if 
properly liviited, though they cannot agree among themselves 
what is a proper limitation. Now, in this, my brethren them- 
selves must admit, they are glaringly inconsistent. For if this 
system of patronage is indeed forbidden by Scripture, or con- 
trary to it, all degrees of it are forbidden alike, the least as 
well as the greatest; even as the commandment which says, 
* Thou shalt not steal,' forbids the unjust taking of one farth- 
ing as much as of a hundred ; and, therefore, on their own 
theory, they are not at liberty to tolerate patronage at all, how- 
ever limited it may ba No addition of what is right can 

ever make what is wrong cease to be wrong 

" As to the contrariety of patronage to the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, it has been asserted, but not proved. It 
has always been the practice in the Church, with the exception 
of a few years. We hear much of the great improvement which 
has taken place in the Church during the last few years. I 
hope those pleasing pictures are correct. I hope ecclesiastical 
zeal has not been mistaken for spiritual zeal, to which it is as 
like as party spirit is to patriotism. We are not, indeed, dis- 
posed to consider self-applause as the most unequivocal sign of 
growth in grace. But, admitting this improvement, which in 
part I do admit, has it not taken place under the law of patron- 
age ? So that, after all, patronage must not be so very inimical 
to the Church's constitution. If you saw a man partaking of a 
certain kind of food every day, and yet growing every day more 
strong and robust, you would suspect the doctoi-s had made a 
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mistake who pronounced that food moi-tal poison. It will not 
help you to say he grew strong in spite of wliat he ate, for it 
showed this at least, that that food was innocuous, as it did not 
hinder his possessing strong health. But suppose patronage 
uxis contiary to the ideas of John Knox and Andrew Mel- 
ville, and all the rest, have not we as much right to form our 
own judgment as they had? And have we not much more 
abundant means of doing so correctly ? J do not admire the 
Popery of those who set up the authority of some few men, and 
are ever denouncing us because we will not fall down with 
them and worship it. 

"But patronage is condemned in Scripture! Where? Let 
us have the chapter and verse quoted. ' He gave some to be 
apostles, and some evangelists,' &c. This is nothing to the pur- 
pose at all, for it only tells us that Christ instituted a ministry, 
and what the ends of that ministry are. Profoundly mysterious 
it is that so monstrous a conception as patronage should never 
be once described or alluded to in that volume which was 
written for all time ! My friend Mr. Burns, of Kilsyth, told us 
just now, that, by merely looking on a well-known engraving of 
the General Assembly as it appeared last century, he was able 
to discover what formed the subject of conversation among the 
members there represented. I don't wonder that persons 
endowed with such creative optics as his are able to discern the 
condemnation of patronage in the Bible, for they can find in it 
not only all that is there, but all they wish to find ; while we, 
poor souls, who can see nothing but what is to be seen, must 
take our information touching the hidden doctrines from such 
gifted seers. Before the examples of election of office-bearers, 
mentioned in the New Testament, can be shown to bind us in 
all particulars, it must be shown that these examples are so 
fully and clearly set forth cw to direct us, that they agree 
one with another, and that some intimation is given that we 
are hound to follov) them. None of these three things can 
be shown. But if we must form a judgment in the matter 
it would be this : that as the apostles, or their delegates, seem 
to have uniformly nominated all ministers of the Word in the 
New Testament Church, the patronage now should be vested in 
Presbyteries, where no man of common sense would wish to see 
it vested. Surely, sir, we may safely conclude that, if one par- 
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ticular system of appointing ministers had been constantly 
obligatory on the Church, it would have been fully unfolded 
and distinctly enjoined in the Word of God. I cannot aissent 
to the position that all Church practices of the Apostolic 
Church are necessarily binding on us, or that nothing is lawful 
in the Church but what is expressly enjoined or exemplified 

in the New Testament 'The apostles 

knew nothing of patronage.' Well, neither did they of 
tithes, teinds. Church-rates, annuity-taxes, endowments, sti- 
pends, manses, or glebes. Shall we reform away all these 
clerical comforts and appliances? 'They were all uncon- 
scious of a presentation, and all innocent of it.' So they 
were of a benefice, of which the presentation is an acci- 
dent. How, on such ground as this, can we ever defend our 
position as a civil establishment — which, though there be prin- 
ciples of reason and Scripture out of which we can maintain it, 
is never commanded in the Bible, and never exemplified 
there, for the Mosaic institute was not a union of Church and 
State, but an identity of the two — the Church being the State, 
and the State the Church — its God being its king, its civil law 
being its religion, and its synagogue its couits of law? The 
matter is not mended by saying the New Testament at least 
informs us that the appointment of office-bearers ivaa v>ithin the 
Church. Where else could it be, when all external institutions, 
all the governments of the world, had arrayed themselves 
against the Church ? Does it follow, as a consequence, that a 
State in union with the Church must be excluded from all 
influence in its affairs, because another State, hostile to its very 
existence, neither sought nor could be permitted to exercise any? 
Men don't generally treat their friends and their enemies in 
exactly the same way. All unions imply some abridgments of 
liberty, submitted to in the prospect of greater advantages. . . . 
A great deal is said of the consequences of patronage during 
the last century. Without inquiring whether those representa- 
tions be con*ect pictures or gross caricatures, I may be permitted 
to remind those who love this dark subject so well, that the 
only question for us now is — what are the effects of the system 
in (lie present state of society ? It might be easy to draw an 
argument which would prove monarchy an intolerable evil out 
of the same materials out of lyhich that argument against 
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patronage is manufactured. Institutions are often dangerouSy 
even ruinous, in one state of society, which in another are inno- 
centy or even highly beneficial ; and we may well conclude 
that, if gentlemen opposite could find those evils they seek in 
the living actual world, they would not thus constantly resort to 
charnel-houses of the past to raise up those dead mischiefs out 
of their graves. But I cannot admit those evils, whatever they 
were, to be truly attributable to patronage. 

''They seem rather to be chargeable on the church courts, 
and on them alone, for they always had the power to prevent 
that kind of intrusion which has done harm — the intrusion of 
unholy and inefficient ministers. To hear our friends talk, one 
would suppose that the poitron, and not the Presbytery, had the 
charge of judging whether the presentee was learned, holy, apt 
to teach, and suited for the charge! While the ill consequences 
this law may have produced are dwelt upon and magnified, 
those which it has prevented are entirely overlooked. Is this a 
fair method of judging? We should hold him uncandid who 
described a man's faults only, and gave us these as a complete 
character. I must add that instead of comparing the system 
they denounce with other systems actually existing, or which 
have been tested by experience, it is their constant practice to 
compare it with an idea which has never been exemplified or 
reduced to the test of experiment. No institution in the world 
can stand, if judged by such a criterion as that. Our difficulty, 
however, they cannot meet. What is to succeed the present 
practice ? Strange that a model should be held up in the 
New Testament, and no two of you can agree what it is ? Our 
friends say it is their wisdom not to tell what they would sub- 
stitute. It is their wisdom, for they cannot speak on the 
subject without contradicting one another. It becomes the 
anti-patronage party to tell the people what is the object at 
which at present they aim. Is it to obtain the repeal of the 
Act 1711 ; in which case the Act 1690 becomes law, and the 
heritors and elders are constituted the patrons ? This change, 
instead of satisfying the people, would be much more unpopular 
than the present system is. For the nearer power is brought 
to men's hands, without being actually possessed by them, the 
more they feel aggrieved. We envy that only which is a little 
above ourselves. In the meantime the law of patronage is 

VOL. X. D 
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rapidly repealing itself. The people, if you -will only let things 
take their course — if you -will only not insist on being made 
martyrs — will soon possess the whole power in this and many 
other things. We need not regret what cannot be prevented ; 
our duty is to prepare them, as much as we can, for using what 
all events are conspiring to give them. If you will not render 
the stream muddy by your grotesque attempts to hasten it, you 
may stand quietly on the banks and see patronage make its 
grand plunge into the abyss of things that were ; and then, if 
you will reserve as much breath, you may sing its ' fuit ' as 
lustily as you like. Your noise, then, will do no harm. 

" Allow me to say, sir, I feel as much concerned for the good 
of the people, and for their liberties too, as they can do who 
speak so much about them. My opinion is, however, that the 
liberties of our people are increasing faster than their know- 
ledge and their grace are. And I cannot judge them friends of 
the people, however friendly their intentions, who are lending 
their eflForts rather to increase the people's power, than to qualify 
them for exercising the power they have, and that greater power 
which they must soon possess. They have read history to little 
profit who have not learned that the interests of liberty itself 
have been so much injured by almost no cause as by a prema- 
ture assertion of liberty, or by conferring power suddenly on 
those who were not prepared to use it. Time, I believe, will 
settle this question much more satisfactorily — ^much more safely 
— ^than those hands which are now busy with the work. 

" I conclude with remarking the eflFects of this agitation. Our 
nobility and higher gentry, you have heard, are not generally 
of our Church. Let me ask, will this agitation tend to conciliate 
them ? A large, intelligent, wealthy, and influential class of the 
community are notoriously cooling rapidly in their attachment 
to the Church of Scotland. Let that pugnacious temper, that 
debating and disputatious agitating humour, be indulged in a 
little longer, and they will be lost for ever to the establishment. 
And, then, it maybe worth your while to foresee the influence of 
your arguments on those who receive them most willingly, and 
are most convinced by them. (Who can be expected to resist 
reasonings which pay a perpetual compliment to himself?) 
They will be thoroughly convinced that patronage is repugnant 
to tiie Word of Ood, even though one verse to that purpose 
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cannot be quoted to them. And they will rid themselves of it 
either within the establishment or without. There is not the 
very slightest probability of the law in question being repealed 
at present ; and the people, not able to comprehend that subtle 
logic by which their ministers can do what they condemn, will 
feel themselves driven to dissent. Their consciences will tell 
them this is their only course. I cannot join in this agitation. 
I cannot sjrmpathise with it. I think it has done, is doing, and 
is still to do, infinitely more harm than the success of it could 
ever do good. It is my opinion that as a Church we should be 
stronger, and as ministers more respected and more useful, if we 
could coQtiive to be more peaceable and retiring, and imitated 
less the politicians and agitators of this world." * 

It is fortunately unnecessary to follow out in these 
pages, the history of the contest which, after raging for 
about ten years, was brought to its baffled close on the 
18th of May, 1843, by the secession from the Church of 
289 of her parochial clergy, with 162 of the non- 
parochial, followed by a large body of the laity. It 
is irksome to renew the unprofitable and grievous 
strife, " infandum renovare dolorem : " it has been 
chronicled so often and so fully, that it ought now to be 
pretty well understood in Scotland ; out of Scotland it is 
not likely it will ever be understood, f 

In November, 1842, Mr. Lee wrote to a leading non-in- 
trusionist as foUows :— 

'* I believe, and I say so from considerable observation of the 
opinions of various people who naturally speak more unre- 
servedly to me than they would do to a more determined 
partisan, that if you go out of the Church, your honesty will be 
much less commended than the theory which drives you to such 

* Ghugaro Courier, Deo. 19, ISiO. 

t I may refer thioee who wish the Seoeders' own acooimt of it to I>r. 
Baduuiiia'B ** Ten Years' Conflict ;" oUiers to Dr. Tomei'R " Soottish Seoession 
of 1843 ;" to '' Robert Stoiy, of Bosneath, a Memoir: '* Macmillan, 1862 ; and 
to Dr. Gharteria' *'Life of Bobertaon:'' Blaokwood, 1863. 

d2 
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a course will be condemDed. The whole Presbyterian and 
Independent ministers conformed to the Episcopal Church in 
England in 1662^ except about 2000 (imder one-fifth of the 
whole)^ and when the conditions imposed were palpable and 
grievous ; and not more of the Episcopal clergy were expelled 
and sequestered during the Commonwealth, the conditions being 
equally grievous and tyrannical 

"Let the non-intrusionists say what they will, they cannot 
make their grievances appear to be anything like the same in 
point of magnitude, besides being of their own creation entirely. 
And I am disposed to consider human nature very permanent 
in its workings. The cost to you and a few others will be 
easily counted. You will prosper much better in your worldly 
interests after the change. But what will be the case with the 
country brethren ? 

•' These are considerations which will occur to even the most 
spiritual and conscientious men, and will weigh with them in 
settling the questions whether they should relinquish a position 
in which they are permitted to preach the Gospel and admi- 
nister discipline among their flocks without interference ; and 
to refuse to ordain any man to the ministry of whose qualifica- 
tions, after hearing and weighing all that the people of the con- 
gregation can allege, they are themselves not fully satisfied. 
And I with many others consider that they who have driven so 
many men to this pass, have been guilty in many ways of a 
great iniquity. I have no faith in bonds and engagements. 
From the Solemn League and Covenant down to the bond against 
using the Glasgow Bailway, they have afforded no guarantee of 
the manner in which the parties should afterwards act. The 
people almost univei*sally seem to consider your secret conven- 
tion,* which is the last, also the greatest, of your errors ; and of 
this I am certain, nothing could have been devised less likely to 
produce any impression either on the country or the Govern- 
ment. It must, I think, injure your prospects exceedingly. 

"You do not seem to be aware of a feeling extensively prevail- 
ing among the moderate party, and which seems to me not 
without reason, namely. If you remain in the Church much 
longer and proceed as you are doing, you will inevitably expel 
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them in detail They will refuse to enforce the veto against 
the decision of the civil law, and you will depose them for that 
refusal It has therefore become war to the knife. Maintain" 
ing their present position, the moderate party have an interest 
in your expulsion ; they feel it essential to their own safety. 
This they have long felt, and this explains their determination 
not to help yoiL All propositions to this effect are neutralized 
by that feeling, and by exasperation at the tyrannical manner 
in which they conceive they have been used. 

'' I do not apprehend matters are destined at present to come 
to extremity. The Government doubtless will pass a law next 
session. Whether it comprehends what is now held to be non- 
intrusion or not, I have not the least doubt a very large propor- 
tion of the 550 you mention will find it makes such concessions 
as will enable them with tolerable consistency to remain in the 
Church. A few perhaps may not submit, but as to the Church 
as a Church breaking off her connexion with the State, it seems 
to me a strange imagination, which, notwithstanding all you 
say, I cannot persuade myself is likely soon to be realized. I 
may be wrong, I am not in the middle of the strife, and various 
causes hinder me feeling that deep interest in it which others 
feeL If it is the will of Qod that the Church of Scotland should 
now be overturned, I doubt not God has purposes to answer 
which none of the instruments have in view, and that another 
Church will succeed it founded on more comprehensive and 
Catholic principles, of a less sectarian character and spirit, and 
better adapted to the present state of society and the wants of 
men. These defects in our Church are becoming more and 
more apparent ; they are felt by many of the best ministers in 
the Church, and by more of the people, and they will prove 
fatal to the Church of Scotland at no distant day. I am 
thankful for this controversy, in that it has tended to inspire 
this feeling in many quarters and to deepen it. The discus- 
sions about spiritual independence have to many men who have 
not yet avowed it> suggested that the Church of God has sinned 
in binding herself to relinquish her liberty to interpret the 
Word of God otherwise than as God himself shall give light ; 
and that to cause her ministers to swear they will never hold or 
teach otherwise than ajs they may believe when they swear, is 
to tempt them to swear they will refuse any new instruction. 
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Qod may give them ; that they will be obstinately blind, and 
that the Church shall, century after century, refuse to become 
wiser or to understand the Word of God better than she did at 
a given period. And it excites my wonder that a Church can 
talk of spiritual independence in a trifle and deem it essential, 
when she has relinquished her independence in that capital 
and essential afiair of the interpretation of the Word of God 
itself, 

" If you do secede in numbers, and frame a Church on truly 
Catholic principles, many will join you whom you do not now 
count on ; but I repeat I do not anticipate any such result. I 
know you are perfectly sincere in your professions, and earnest 
in your purposes, but I feel equally confident the result will be 
such as I have here predicted. At all events I have no power 
to influence any party who might influence the course of events, 
and I wait the result, knowing that whatever happens will 
eventually contribute to the glory of the Church of Christ, and 
the advancement of His kingdom on the earth." 

I may fitly introduce here, as mainly referring to the 
period during which the revolutionary movement was in 
progress, the following letter which has been kindly- 
addressed to me by the Kev. W. G. Smith, minister of 
Ashkirk, then minister of Fintry, one of Dr. Lee's most 
intdmate friends. Mr. Smith says :- 

" It is now a long time since Dr. Lee and I were ministers of 
adjoining parishes, but the period was in some respects a marked 
one, and I remember it well 

" My intercourse with him began soon after my settlement at 
Fintry, in the end of 1840. He was then in the prime of life, 
and full of vigour and activity. With the frank and ready 
kindness which at all times distinguished him, he took a friendly 
interest in all his neighbours, and I had the happiness to be 
very soon admitted to his intimate acquaintance. I found him 
uniformly anxious, even then, to impress upon his younger 
brethren the necessity both of diligent study and of careful 
attention to all parish work. And his own example on those 
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points was most instructive. While reserving ample time for 
thorough pulpit preparation, he applied himself assiduously to 
every branch of professional literature. He was a great econo- 
mist of time, so that, while doing full justice to the many claims 
which a large parish had upon him, he still commanded leisure 
for his favourite pursuits. The consequence was that, even 
before he left Campsie, he had acquired a very great store of 
that theological and critical knowledge which he afterwards 
turned to so much account. He was at the same time very 
earnest in his searching after truth. With pains and prayers 
he strove to find it, and to hold it, for himself. And to no less 
worthy motive than that innate love of truth must be ascribed 
whatever views he held, which some might think peculiar. 
But the fact is, that to all the leading doctrines of the Bible I 
believe he was sincerely and devotedly attached — ^and to the 
many conversations which I had with him about them I shall 
ever feel indebted, under God, for much enlightenment, in regard 
both to the fulness and the freeness of the Qospel. 

" In his influence with his people there was something very 
striking. It was shown very notably at the time of the seces- 
sion. In the movements and discussions which preceded that 
event, he took, as you may well suppose, a very keen interest, 
and he bore himself through all with characteristic independ- 
ence. But although, in common with many others on that 
occasion, he had to mourn the estrangement of some valued 
friends and brethren and co-presbyters, his parishioners adhered 
to him with a marvellous unanimity. Every effort was of course 
made, from Glasgow and elsewhere, to persuade them to with- 
draw from the Church of their fathers, but in vain. In that 
large parish, of some 6000 people, to the end of his incumbency, 
and for several years thereafter, there was not only no Free 
Church, but scarcely even a Free Churchman. I question 
much if such another case occurred throughout all Scotland. 
And the result was mainly due to the ability and the honesty 
and the manliness with which our friend explained the points 
at issue. In his sermons, and by lectures, and in private con- 
versation, he took pains to set the thing in its true light before 
his people, and he had the satisfaction of succeeding with them 
perfectly. When he left, and though the country, near to 
Glasgow more especially, was still tossed with all the tumult 
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of the recent agitation^ there was not the least secession in that 
very popalous parish. 

" I may add that, while undoubtedly that was owing in the 
first place to the special efforts made by Dr. Lee for the pui-pose, 
the success of these may also be ascribed indirectly to the 
standing which his general ministrations had obtained for him. 
In his preaching he was then, as ever, able and most acceptable. 
I may give a little anecdote which serves to illustrate that. 
He was going through the parish, taking leave of the people, on 
the eve of his removal to the church of Old Greyfriars, when a 
worthy parishioner took occasion to suggest that they would all 
greatly like to have a volume of his sermons to remind them 
of himself and of his ministry among them, and he specified a 
certain coarse of lectures on the Hebrews, which would seem to 
have been listened to with great satisfaction. " Oh, but, John," 
said the minister, "those lectures are not extant; they were 
preached by me firom notes, which I have since thrown aside.*' 
*Weel, sir, it's a pity,' was the answer, 'they would have 
irn/mortaleezed ye ! ' In his other parish work, too, he was 
fEuthfal and laborious. I remember the astonishment which I 
felt on one occasion, when I saw him for some purpose turning 
up a large folio, in appearance not unlike a very portly mer- 
chant's ledger, which was filled from end to end with an account, 
in his handwriting, of the names and all particulars which a 
minister cares to know, of all the families in that large and 
somewhat shifting population. He kept that record for his 
guidance in his usual visitations, which were frequent and 
minute, and always highly prized and welcomed by all classes 
and by all denominations in the parish. 

*' I should have mentioned, as one way in which he tried to 
be of use, that he arranged with some of his younger clerical 
neighbours to have monthly meetings at each other's manses, 
for prayer and the critical study of the Scriptures, with a view 
to mutual improvement, and it was only from his efforts in 
that direction not being zealously seconded that the plan was 
after a time given up. 

" Of Dr. Lee in private intercourse, I need to say but little. 
From the very first, and through all my long and close friend- 
ship with him for more than seven-and-twenty yeai-s, I found 
him ever the same— cheerful and kind and affectionate. For 
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ignorance and bigotry he had little toleration, and his caustic 
-way of speaking was at times more plain than pleasant ; but, 
even to those from whom he had the bitterest opposition, I 
believe he never cherished any feeling of ill-will ; while, by all 
who had the privilege of his intimate acquaintance, he was 
known, beloved, and trusted as a most sagacious counsellor, a 
most delightful companion, and a warm-hearted, constant, and 
most valuable friend. Such was my experience of him in an 
eminent degree/' 
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CHAPTER m. 

LIFE AT CAMPSIE. — PARISH AND PUBLIC WORK. 

** Not Blothfol in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord." 

& PauTs EpUtle to the Jlomanif xii. 11. 

His life, during these years at Campsie, was singularly 
active, bright, and happy — shining with a clear light of 
heart and intellect, — ^full of well-done work and of 
kindly affection and friendship, with the sacredness, then 
as ever, of a real and quiet piety pervading alL 

His heart rejoiced in his home, more almost than that 
of any man I ever knew. And his home was just be- 
ginning then to brighten into beauty and echo with 
music. His marriage was a most happy one; and he 
delighted in his children. He always seemed to stand 
entranced before the innocent beauty — ^the ^^sancta 
simplicitas '' of childhood. "People generally do not 
consider how great a boon and help a child is," he writes 
to a friend. *^ I have found them so in a degree which I 
had no conception of.'' " May God bless the mother and 
child," he wrote to me long afterwards — ^in 1866. "It 
is the beginning of a new life to you both ; ^ the per- 
petual Messiah,' as the Chelsea Prophet has spoken — i>s 
iK Tov G€ov" "The affection of parents," he says, in 
one of his common-place books, " comes down upon their 
children in floods. It ascends from children to their 
parents, but in drops, like the descending cataract. 
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which sends nothing back to the mountain whence it 
pours, but some exhalations and mists/'* Those who 
knew him well know how his life was bound up in his 
family, and how amidst all his troubles from without he 
sought and found rest and gladness there. 

In his general activities— in his own parish and else- 
where — ^his influence was most wholesome and invigo- 
rating. ** You never find Mr. heejlat/' said one of the 
most intelligent of Ins parishioners, agreeably stirred by 
his ceaseless mental energy; and again, "I never met 
with any man who read so much that remembered so 
much." "My recollections of him are of a most de- 
lightM kind," writes a Mend who met him fir^t in 1841. 
"He came over to preach on the evening of the fiirst 
Communion Sunday I had been in Scotland, and spent a 
considerable time with us after the service. I can never 
forget how refreshing his conversation was to us, — ^he 
seemed so thoroughly to enter into and enjoy the truths 
he had been preaching, and he appeared to me one of the 
most spirituaUy-minded men I had ever known. It was 
about that time, I think, he began to dwell much upon 
the extent of the atonement, for all men ; and this was 
the more striking because at that time this great truth, 
now happily so generally taught, was considered almost 
a heresy. I remember his writing several letters to my 
husband on the subject, — and little short notes — ^with 
just a thought that seemed to have occurred to him at 
the moment. He was anxious that we should enter as 



* I suspect this must be an adaptation, or possibly an nnconsoious remin- 
iBoenoe of Jeremy Taylor, who says in his "Duty of Nursing Children in 
Imitation of the Blessed Virgin-Mother," '' If love descends more strongly than 
it ascends, and commonly ftSls from tiie parents upon the children in cataracts 
and zetoms bade again up to the parents but in gentle dews, dec." 
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fully and waxmly into the subject as lie did, — and you 
know how energetic he always was." 

His minute and anxious care of his parishioners and 
all their interests — especially their highest concerns — ^was 
never interrupted. While it was too common for the 
champions of " non-intrusion '' and "spiritual inde- 
pendence" to be careering over the country, emitting 
windy speeches and rousing an irrational agitation, he set 
an example of zealous devotion to his appointed work 
and steady shepherding of the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made him overseer. He tolerated no lax or 
slovenly idea of what his duties as a pastor and teacher 
were. With a reference to the Episcopal pretensions 
urged in those days, and indeed at all times, in Scotland, 
he says : " I am a bishop of a diocese containing some 
twenty square miles and some 6000 souls. This i& 
surely oversight enough to constitute any one a bishop 
or overseer, or if any one thinks this too little, all I 
can say is, he has a very extraordinary idea what over- 
sight means. Surely he must understand the word to 
denote looking over everything and looking into nothing; 
and he must have a wonderful taste for charge, and a 
most voracious and false appetite for responsibility." 

In November, 1842, he lays down in his diary the 
following programme for Prayer Meetings : — 

Mr. Marshall^ my worthy assistant, and I, this morning, con- 
sidering in what way we might best promote the glory of God 
in this parish, resolved to commence a prayer meeting next 
Thursday evening, in Lennoxtown, to be continued weekly. 
The chief aim and end of this meeting is to promote among the 
people a spirit of devotion, and to impress on them the im- 
portance of that temper and exercisa We think the following 
order may advantageously be observed :-* 
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1. A short introductory prayer, confessing our great unworthi- 

ness to approach the Divine presence, and imploring grace 
to offer an acceptable sacrifice. 

2. Singing. 

3. Psalm — one or more, in the prose version. The reading may 

be accompanied with a word or two as to the character, 
design, or supposed authorship of the psalm. 

4. Prayer. The longest prayer shall now be offered,' in which 

the minister shall embrace as many topics as may be, 
making this prayer as comprehensive as possible : adora- 
tion of Grod our creator, preserver, redeemer, sanctifier, 
father, and portion. 

Confession of sin against God, against our neighbour — 
personal sins — supplication for ourselves — for pardon, 
peace, illumination, faith, love, zeal — to walk holily, 
wisely, and kindly towards our fellow men. 
Intercession for all men — for the whole Church — ^for here- 
tics and erroneous — for inconsistent Christians — and 
the coming of Christ's kingdom, — ^for the sick and 
afflicted — ^the dying— and poor. 
That we may walk in all purity, sobriety, patience, and 

humility — and may be salt and light in the world. 
That we may constantly live in preparation to die, 
working out our own salvation " with fear and trem- 
bling," daily hoping and desiring to meet our most 
blessed Lord. 

5. Sinirinir shall follow. This exercise shall always be per- 

fomed by the congregation standing. 

6. Next shall follow a lesson out of the Old or New Testament, 

or both if there shall be time, and the officiating minister 
shall, if he thinks proper, follow the reading of such lessons 
with what exposition, remark, or improvement he may 
judge suitable, taking care to turn what may be said as 
much as may be to the use of edifying. 

7. Prayer. Which shall consist chiefly in thanksgiving for Qod's 

great mercies to us, and prayer for grace to live suitably. 
This prayer shall conclude with the Lord's Prayer. 

8. Psalm. 

9. Benediction. 

It is judged proper, to avoid tediousness and prolixity, which 
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are great and manifest lets to devotion, that these meetings do 
not ordinarily exceed an hour. 

O Lord, let thy blessing follow this and every other design to 
promote thy glory and to build up the souls of thy people : And 
for this end give to us the grace of perseverance, that we may 
continue in this and in every other good work, to the glory of 
thy holy name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The following letter written to a parishioner who had 
been led away by the Mormonites — who have had some 
success in Glasgow and its neighbourhood — illustrates 
his wise and dutiful watchfulness over those for whose 
souls he felt he must render an account. 

« Campsie, April 4, 1842. 

"Dear Thomas, 

" I am much grieved to learn from your family here 
that you have been persuaded to join yourself to a set of men 
calling themselves ' Latter-Day Saints,' and that your eyes are so 
blinded that you are even become zealous to make prosel3rtes 
to that delusion. As I can have no motive but your good in 
writing you this letter, I hope you will give what I shall write 
an attentive perusal ; for if you perish in your delusions, remem- 
ber you yourself will be the suflFerer ; and I pray God that He 
would open your eyes to the enormity and absurdity of this 
wicked imposture of which cunning men have made you the 
victim, that before it is too late you may be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth and to repentance. And I beseech you, 
instead of taking this letter and showing it to any of your 
seducers, take it and read it yourself with serious prayer to 
God, and no doubt, if you do so. He will lead you out of this 
palpable delusion. You are bound to use your imderstanding, 
and if you perceive that this pretended revelation has evident 
marks of forgery, you are bound instantly to reject it Let me 
enti'eat your attention to these arguments : — 

" 1. The Book of Mormon has no appearance or semblance of 
being an inspired book. It is a heap of puerile and absurd 
stories from beginning to end, not only unworthy of God, but of 
which any man of common abilities would be ashamed. Your 
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brother George or John could write a wiser book, and more 
accurate, for there is not a page of it but is full of the grossest 
blunders in grammar and sense. 

" 2. You will remember that the Books of Nephi profess to 
have been written before the Captivity. Now, they contain 
numerous plain proofs that they were written at least a thousand 
years later, and by a person who, so far from being a Jew, was 
even ignorant of the plainest principles of the Jewish law. For 
example : (a) Nephi tells that he and his family were of the 
tribe of Joseph, and yet he represents them oflFering sacrifices 
and acting as priests, which was death for any to do who were 
not of the tribe of Levi and the family of Aaron. See 2 Chron. 
xxvl 16 — 21 ; and Numb, xviil 1 — 7. Now, can you believe a 
Jew of the days of Zedekiah so ignorant as to commit such a 
gross blunder as to represent his father and his family — ^these, 
too, favoured by God— doing what their law punished as a 
capital crime ? 

" (6.) Nephi speaks of genecUogiea, though none such are ever 
spoken of by the Jews except in the books composed after the 
Captivity, as for example. Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Ezra. Is 
not this a plain mark of forgery ? 

" (c.) But the most glaring absurdity of the whole is the 
mention of the mariner^s compass a thousand years before it 
was invented. They say, indeed, this compass was miraculously 
provided; which is most absurd^ and that for many reasons. 
First, because Nephi and his friends evidently did not under- 
stand the use of this compass ; secondly, it was not necessary 
for them, as they are said to have been imder a divine guidance, 
and apparently did not know where the land was to which they 
were going ; and, thirdly, because Nephi does not speak of the 
compass as then a new discovery, but as a thing with which 
himself and his friends were familiar. This mark of forgery 
is so gross that, considering it, any person of common sense will 
allow it proves the Book of Nephi, instead of being written by a 
Jew twenty-three hundred years ago, was composed very lately. 

"I might instance many other examples which show this 
Book of Mormon to be a manifest forgery. But let me draw 
your attention to some of the doctrines held by these people and 
taught by them, which you must have surely consented to put 
out the eyes of your mind entirely before you could swallow. 
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The 'Voice of Warning' (pp. 14, 16, 17) tells you that all 
prophecies which have been fulfilled have been literally ful- 
filled. Are you so ignorant of your Bible as not to know that 
this is flatly contrary to the truth ? The prophecy of the seed 
of the woman (Qen. iii. 15) has been accomplished, but not 
literally. (I am aware of the childish attempt to apply this to 
the literal serpent, p. 162.) Balaam's prophecy (Numb. xxiv. 17) 
has been fulfilled, but not literally. The same is the case with 
Daniel's prediction (ix. 24 — 27), and Joel's (ii 28 — 32), which 
St. Peter (Acts ii 14 — 21) expressly says received a fulfilment, 
not literal at all, on the day of Pentecost. 

"In the 'Voice of Warning' the ridiculous proposition is 
frequently stated (pp. 159, 162, 170, 194) that there was no 
ocean anywhere but in the north till sin brought it from the 
north and divided America from the other continent. And, 
what is more amazing than even the doctrine is this — ^that the 
text (Gen. x. 25) which means that the earth was divided among 
the different nations or families (as you may plainly see by 
looking at the 1st, 5th, and 32nd verses), is brought to prove 
that the different parts of the earth — the two continents and 
the islands — were divided from each other by the sea (p. 163). 
Dear Thomas, can you persuade yourself that those men are 
Bent by God, and inspired to communicate a new revelation, who 
thus fall into blunders of which even a child might be ashamed ? 
In p. 179 (at the bottom) of the same book, you will find a 
reference or rather allusion to the ancient of days (Dan. viii. 
9 — 14). Be pleased to refer to the passage, and you cannot 
doubt who the ancient of days is. If you now read the ' Voice 
of Warning,' pp. 179 and 180, you will be amazed to find that 
'the ancient of days' means 'Adam* and, what is equally 
astonishing, that Adam, in the millennium, is to be worshipped 
as God, and that Jesus Christ our Lord is a very inferior per- 
sonage to him. I wonder your feelings of reverence, of which 
once you were not destitute, are not revolted by such blas- 
phemous absurdities as these. 

" 1 might multiply examples to almost any amount in which 
these men, claiming inspiration, have committed the grossest 
and most ridiculous blunders as to the meaning of passages of 
the English Bible. Now one such blunder is as conclusive a 
proof of their being impostors as a thousand would be, for the 
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Spirit of God can no more err once than he can a thousand 
times. But I hasten to remind you that the system has no 
evidence whatever to support it I do not say it is deficient in 
evidence, but it has no evidence whatever. Its only proof is the 
word of Joseph Smith — a man whose word is worth nothing — 
telling a story which carries falsehood on the very face of it, and 
of some other eleven persons who are evidently Smith's accom- 
plices in trying to cheat you and other simple people out of your 
money, and don't care, though they ruin you soul and body, 
provided they can succeed in plundering you. Just ask yourself 
these plain questions: — ^Was anyone with Smith when the angel 
discovered the golden plates to him? How did Smith know 
they were Egyptian characters which were engraven on the 
plates, seeing Smith could not read, at least could not write, 
his own language ? If Smith was inspired to translate the plates 
without knowing the original, what was the use of the plates ? 
Haa anyone seen the plates who knew anything of the Egyptian 
language ? If such plates exist, why are they not produced ? 
Copies of them are said to have been submitted to one learned 
man (though whether they were copies in truth nobody knows), 
and he said he knew nothing about such characters — in short, 
that there were no such letters in the world, so far ajs he 
knew. Do you not observe that while Moses and our Blessed 
Lord wrought many unquestionable miracles publicly, and in 
the prasence of enemies, Joseph Smith and his accomplices 
have nothing to allege that is unquestionably miraculous, and 
that their wonders, such as they are, are all said to have been 
done in private, and when any witnesses are said to have been 
present, these were always partisans ? This is no doubt a cun- 
ningly devised fable, for all these things were done in a 
comer. Finally, do you not see that money is the end and aim 
of the whole imposture ? Have you not seen the Books of 
Ordinances, or, at least, the last pages of the eighth number of 
the * Millennial Star V Care of your purse should quicken your 
conscience, if concern for your soul will not. I hear you are 
gone so far in this delusion as to propose joining that herd of 
dupes who are suiBFering themselves to be transported to Nauvoo, 
the New Jerusalem in Illinois. Now, dear Thomas, let me tell 
you, you will probably never reach Nauvoo. Your bones will 
probably lie among the swamps, or be rolled down the waves of 

VOL. I. E 
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the Mississippi, .through whose pestilential marshes you must 
pass to your earthly paradise; but your money (if you have 
any) will reach the New Jerusalem in safety, for the elders into 
whose hands you have resigned it, will take good care it shall 
pass into the hands of Joseph Smith, * who is sole trustee of all 
the property of all the saints ' — into whose society, if you ever 
have the misfortune to come, you will discover that they are a 
parcel of savages, and that they are ' saints ' who are intolerable 
companions, even for this world, much less for eternity. I pray 
that the Lord may give you repentance of your great sin in 
resigning yourself to so wicked and gross a delusion before you 
are ruined in soul and body, which you will soon be, unless you 
turn your feet to the good ways of the Lord. 

" I am your sincere friend, 

"R Lee." 

We are not told what was the effect of this re- 
monstrance. 

The following extracts from his diary record a trip to 
Tweedmouth witb his wife, about 1841 or 1842 : — 

"Thursday was a day of mishaps. We lay too late. The 
clouds lowered threateningly on the Lammerraoors. My wife 
said I hurried her so as to prevent her eating her egg to break- 
fast. We got to Haddington — ^thanks to an active horse — 
without much rain, and on as far as Dunbar ; but there it came 
down in earnest. My poor wife, uncomfoi-ted by her egg which 
she had not eaten, and her thick boots which she did not put 
on, had to brave it as best she might. I could only comfort her 
by holding up the umbrella as best I could to save her, and 
wet the elbow of a good old gentleman, who took it patiently. 
At last it cleared, in time to afford us a view of the lofty rocks 
above Bummouth, and of the expanse of the German Ocean. 
Berwick appeared cold and damp ; the first impression was not 
good. Met our friends with great joy, which, however, was 
sadly damped by dear Anthony's appearance, and yet more by a 
doctor's opinion of his case. 

" Sunday- the 8lh. — ^Assisted to-day at the dispensation of the 
Sacrament in Tweedmouth ChapeL The chapel was full of people, 
with many of whose faces I had been familiar even from child- 
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hood. Time has sadly blanched the heads of most of them, and 
the boys and girls had all grown into staid men and women ; 
douce papas and mammas ; which changes are very affecting and 
melancholy, though instructive withaL Verily good, worthy, 
religious people, many of these Tweedmouthites. A great 
crowd of them going to Heaven, I verily believe, less corrupted 
than most populations in these wicked times of the world. 
We have been observing those people with both our eyes 
since we came among them, and we are not a little interested 
in their peculiarities. First, their dialect is most amazing and 
unique ! unlike anything to be heard within the bounds of the 
solar system ; and then the people seem a lively, vivacious, and 
somewhat quaint race of mortals, evidently not disposed to die 
of grief, having, it seems to us, a good dash of the Irish in their 
composition, and a different sort of animal from Sawney alto- 
gether. We often peep into their cottages too. Green paint is 
in great request outside, and brisk chat within. A cleanly, tidy 
race. No Chartism here, but much church going, though no 
church, or as good as none. On the whole, our impressions are 
very favourable. It would be a good region this if it were 
planted with trees." 

" 22nd. — I attended Tweedmouth Church this morning, and 
again was edified with that impressive Liturgy. The sermon on 
Confirmation was somewhat sapless, though not without points 
out of which edification might perhaps be extracted. How 
delightful a service would this be if so good prayei-s were fol- 
lowed by good preaching. Heard Mr. Grant of the Meeting in 
the afternoon ; a good man, not judicious. 

" Went with Isabella to hear the funeral service, which we 
felt to be most affecting and impressive." 

The following letter was written to a younger brother, 
Anthony, who took orders in the English Church, and 
died early in January, 1842, aged 25. This letter was 
never read by him on earth. He was dead before it 
reached him, 

" My beloved Brother, 

"The letters we have received from your friends re- 
garding your health have greatly distressed us, the more so as 

E 2 
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we cannot be near you to comfort you. Yet 'you are not alone/ 
the Father is with you/ and your Elder Brother also, more 
faithful and loving far than your elder brother on earth. And 
yet I have loved you tenderly, my dearest Anthony, and the 
prospect of a separation is more bitter to me than I can 
express. And yet it may, by the mercy of our God, not be 
everlasting or long. You, I feel assured, when you have the 
victory over the last enemy, will enter into peace and eternal 
joy; and oh! may I, unworthy as I am and polluted, be 
permitted, through the blood of Jesus, who died for each of us, 
to join you there, though it be to occupy the lowest place, of 
which I know I am utterly unworthy. Ah, my dear Anthony, 
you have many dear friends beyond that flood ! Your sainted 
mother is there, and many others, who will be filled with joy 
that you have been redeemed from the earth. If the glorified 
saints pray for those on earth who are still militant, you will 
remember your elder brother, who, though most unworthy and 
compassed about with many temptations, loves you as his own 
soul, that he, and those who are his, may, when it shall please 
the Father of our Spirits, be united with you in the eternal 
rest. I feel some of us should have been with you, and I hope 
Isaac may have reached you by this time. My most dear 
Isabella joins in deep sympathy for you, my dear Anthony. 
And now I commend you unto God our Father, and Jesus, that 
Lamb who taketh away our sins. May His Spirit be your 
strong support, and ever present comforter ; living or dying, you, 
I believe, will be the Lord's. I have written you with an 
aching heart, and many tears, feeling it may be the last of our 
intercouree on earth. 

" Your ever affectionate Brother, 

" Robert Lee. 

•* 20th January, 1842." 

Large numbers of his sermons preached in those days 
are extant. Many of them were preached again in Edin- 
burgh, one or two as late as in 1864. Though not so 
broad and ripe in tone and sentiment as most of his 
Edinburgh sennons, and though more " evangelical/' in 
the ordinary sense of the tenn^ they exhibit the identity 
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of his mental powers in their careful execution, and 
frank, searching, and practical reference to duty and 
conduct. They are often more full of a free, bold 
criticism, and of a forcible and well connected reason- 
ing, than one would expect an ordinary country con- 
gregation to relish or easily follow. But no doubt 
he educated his congregation — as any able preacher 
will — to the requisite measure of sympathy and under- 
standing. " If the strain of his sermons," says one 
of his friends, perhaps a little anxious to vindicate his 
often impugned "soundness" in doctiine, "was largely 
of a practical nature, it was from considering that such 
instruction was apt to be overlooked in recent times, 
and not by any means from undervaluing Christian 
doctrine as the foundation of personal godliness/' His 
preaching, however, even then, by no means satisfied a 
taste accustomed to the full flavour of Calvinistic dogma 
and "evangelical'' discourse. The effect which it pro- 
duced on minds trained to relish this, and to look in all 
preaching for certain doctrinal Shibboletlis, which were 
the proofs of "soundness," is illustrated by the words 
of a kind and excellent correspondent, one of his 

parishioners at Campsie, who writes : " 's remark on 

his preaching I thought very just. *The Apostle Paul 
says with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
JVIr. Lee says with the head/ .... He roused indig- 
nation by falling foul of the Shorter Catechism in the 
pulpit ; even his criticisms on the Bible were injudicious. 
♦ ♦ ♦ Yet his self-denied diligence and zeal gained 
him the respect of many." 

He sometimes used, like S. Paul, " great plainness of 
speech," and where he saw a crying evil, attacked it 
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openly.* In a sermon on Preparation for the Com- 
munion, from 1 Cor. x., 1 — 12, preached at Campsie 
twice within three yeai's (for he had none of the ner- 
vous hesitation some men feel about repeating a good 
sermon), he says: — 

" Some of you may be guilty of the same sin with which in 
the next verse they are charged, * Fornicators' Yes, the holy 
people defiled themselves. So many in the Christian Church 
are constantly doing — ^being sensual, not having the spirit. 
How many are constantly — to their own shame and the scandal 
of the Church, compelled to make confession of this gross 
iniquity ; and of how many is there reason to fear that their 
repentance is a cloak put on for the occasion, and their sorrow 
is for their shame and their punishment, rather than for their 
sin? But God seeth as man seeth not. And doubtless 
hundreds, against whom no human being can bring any charge, 
are pronounced fornicators by Him who looks upon the motives 
and desires of the heart, who says ' out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts — murder, adultery, fornication;' and 'he that 
looketh on a woman to lust after her is already an adulterer.' 
Neither let us commit fornication as some of them committed, 
and there fell in one day three-and-twenty thousand." 

Again, in a sermon on the " Necessity and use of Good 
Works,'' from Ephes. iL 10, he says, referring to the notion 
that good works are chiefly valuable as the evidence of 
Faith. 

" A more absurd reason was never, perhaps, assigned for any- 
thing. If good works be needful to evince the reality and genuine- 
ness of faith, it is obvious that faith must be the principal thing, 
and righteousness or good works subordinate. For when we 
say that the use of one thing is to manifest or prove the exist- 
ence of another, we mean to intimate that the thing manifested 
or proved to exist is of greater importance than is the thing 

* He reproved very directly any inattention or indeoonim in church. A 
parishioner tells of his once saying, with his eye on a prominent member of 
the congregation who was dozing in the front gallery, *' I am now coming to 
an important point, so I hope those who are &eping wiU awake, and those 
who are awake wiU pay attention." 
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which manifests it. So when the use of good works is said to 
be the manifestation or proof of faith, the notion is inevitable 
that compared with faith they are of small value or of none. 
Yet how does this view of good works comport with that 
estimate of them furnished in the text, which speaks of them 
as the very things God creates men anew that they may 
perform. * We are created in Christ Jesus unto good works t ' 

" As a man is created naturally that he may live and work 
naturally, so God creates us spiritually, that we may live and 

work spiritually Faith is the opening of the 

eye of the mind to behold, to converse with, spiritual objects. 
Now would it not be absurd to say a man does all the actions 
which he performs (and which can bo performed only by one 
whose eyes are open) in order to show that his eyes are open ? 
And if any one were to ask you why you walked about and 
worked at your employments, and read and wrote, and did the 
other acts which no blind man can do properly, if at all, would 
you ever think of replying, ' I do all these things in order to 

prove that my eyes are open ? ' A man opens 

his eyes that he may see to walk and work. He does not walk 
and work to prove that his eyes are open. So the spiritual eye 
is opened, i,e., faith is given to the soul, that it may see to walk 
in God*s command and to work the works of God ; but it is 
absurd to say that the use of the spiritual works is to certify 
the openness of the spiritual eye.'' 

In another discourse, from Acts xix. 1 — 7, drawing 
the lesson that a man is not necessarily a Christian 
because his life is outwardly reformed, he says : — 

" Although the exterior of the life be garnished, what will 
it avail if you stop here t It will now indeed be a whited 
sepulchre, but still a sepulchre, more accessible and less loath- 
some without, but not less filled with the foul tokens and effects 
of death, and as little a temple of Grod as ever it was. There- 
fore, dear brethren, be equally anxious to have reformation 
produced upon your lives, and not to rest satisfied with that 
reformation. With equal zeal go to hear John the Baptist's 
sermon, and look whither he directs you. He invites all men 
to come to him, but he will suflFer none to remain with him. 
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* I am not he, I am not the Light ; I am come to bear witness of 
the Light/ If John says to Jesus, ' I Iiave need, V (the ascetic 
and righteous John whose holiness extorted reverence even 
from an abandoned people and their abandoned king) ' have 
need to be baptized of thee/ — if John felt that he required for 
the purification of his heart the gift of Christ, the fire of his 
spiritual baptism, who else can be indifferent or presume he 
needs it not ? " 

Another extract — from a sermon on the Parables of the 
Tares in the Wheat — shows how he tried to inculcate 
those broad principles of liberality and charity which 
were peculiarly dear to him, and, as he thought, far too 
little understood in Scotland : — 

" If all Christian Churches should act on the principle of 
admitting none to Church privileges but those of whom they 
felt assured that they were really and in truth the children of 
God, it might happen, and it would probably happen, that some 
of the children of God would be for ever, on earth, excluded 
from the Communion of Saints. For, without question, many 
are worshippers of the Father in Spirit and truth, whom men 
know not of. ' Many shall come from the east and west, and 
sit down "vvith Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
God, while the children of the kingdom are cast out/ That 
never can be a proper principle for conducting the discipline of 
the Christian Church, which might, and probably would, per- 
petually keep many true Christians out of it. And surely it is 
better to exceed on the side of lenity, or even of laxity, if you 
will, than of exclusiveness ; better a thousand inconsistent pro- 
fessors should come in, than that one child of God should be 
kept out, — as it is better that ten criminals should escape 
punishment than that one innocent pereon should be punished." 

He published, while at Campsie, a few discourses 
in the pages of the ** Scottish Christian Herald" — a 
religious periodical begun in 1836, and coming to a 
close in 1841 ; and whose contributors were chiefly 
ministers of the "Evangelical" party. *'An Address 
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to People who seldom or never go to Churcli'' was 
issued separately, and reached its second thousand. 
He also published a Catechism "intended to assist 
young persons in becoming acquainted with the truths 
of Christianity. It is divided into seven sections — 
treating, lucidly and scripturally, of — 1. God the Creator; 
2. God the Redeemer ; 3. God the Sanctifier ; 4. Good 
Works ; 5. The Christian Church ; 6. The Dispensations 
of Religion ; 7. The World to Come. 

Although delighting in his parish work— and espe- 
cially in visiting and going about among his people * — 
the bent of his mind was so strongly towards theo- 
logical study and exposition, that he naturally looked 
to a professorial chair as his proper sphere. In 1840 
the Chair of Theology in Glasgow became vacant, and 
he proposed himself as a candidate. Dr. Chalmers 
was also in the field; but against Chalmers was 
arrayed all the influence and policy of the constitu- 
tional party in the Church, which urged as preferable 
to his the claims of the Rev. Dr. Hill. With two 
such rivals — each regarded as representing a powerful 

* ''In speaking of him as a country parish minister, his visiting of the 
I>eopl6 should be specially dwelt on, as I believe there has been an unfounded 
impression that such work was distasteful to him — the very contrary being the 
fact. I have myself heard him say how much he Uked, when in later years 
spending his holidays in the country, to supply the place of the minister, when 
absent, and to engage in those services whidi had be^i a labour of love in 
former days." — Letter of Rev, B. Aitken^ D.D.^ formerly Minister of Minto.^* 

*' I met," he writes, in November, 1842, after he had been visiting his people, 
<* i man who seemed to me a perfectly consistent Calvinist. He asked me 
whether, if he was one of the reprobate, he could possibly go to Heaven, do 
what he might ? and if he were one of the Elect, whether he could possibly 
go to Hell, whatever he neglected ? and, whether God would not, on the lattcn: 
supposition, arouse him and sanctify him in his own time ? Calvin, of whose 
writings he had read a g^ood deal, and Toplady, had been his teadiers. He 
refused to go to Church, saying he had done so for many years without profit, 
and he now began to conclude he was one of the reprobate." 

Again — referring to his prayer-meetings he says, on one occasion, '* I had 
not had time to compose the second prayer, but I think the service was 
edifying. As little exciting it was as possible. It is useful to feel that prayer 
and praise are the main matters for which people assemble." 
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party — Mr. Lee had no chance of success. ** I do most 
sincerely regret " — Principal Haldane writes to him in 
September — "that I was engaged to do ever}'thing in 
my power for Dr. Hill before I received your first letter.'' 
On that occasion, as on some more recent occasions, the 
choice of the electors (who in this case were the Senatus 
of the University) was ruled, less by the theological 
attainments of the candidates, than by personal and 
party considerations. The chair was given to Dr. Hill. 
Sir James Graham, then Lord Rector, travelled from 
London to record his vote against the brilliant leader of 
the Evangelical agitators ; and " the same University, 
which had refused the Chair of Logic to Edmund Burke, 
refused that of Theology to Dr. Chalmers.'' * 

Mr. Lee still continued his early habit — always a very 
useful one — of recording his stray thoughts in a common- 
place book. "A Trap for catching stray Thoughts," he 
inscribes one of these volumes ; and from its registers 
we can see what he was thinking about in times of which 
we have but little other chronicle ; for it has been difficult 
to recover any of his correspondence. He never was a 
great letter-writer, and always preferred speaking to 
writing. These stray thoughts range over a great 
variety of subjects. We see in some places the germs of 
thoughts and opinions afterwards more fully developed; 
in others we trace a wide divergence from the later 
workings of his mind. A few extracts will be in- 
teresting : — 

"An argument which shows demonstratively that Jonathan 
Edwards' notion of freedom of will is utterly wrong, is that the 
liberty which he allows man is exactly that which a horse or a 

* Haima's " life of Ghalmen," toL It., oh. 18. 
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dog enjoys. The horse or the dog does as he wills, but his will 
is irresistibly determined by ciixsumstances; so, says Edwards, is 
a man's will. Therefore, on this supposition, the freedom of a 
man is of no higher a kind than that of the dog or the horse. 
The advocates of Jonathan Edwards' liberty, i. e., the Neces- 
sitarians, allow that if their theory w^ere carried out to its con- 
sequences and acted on, the result would be the same which 
Fatalism has produced in Mohammedan countries, and must 
everywhere produce when fairly acted on, the suspension of all 
activity and energy. 

"But this difficulty they seek to surmount by saying the 
practical result of the doctrine is not such, that men do and 
should /orgre^ the doctrine; that it is necessary they should, and 
act as if all depended upon themselves. Now this apology seems 
fatal to the timth of a doctrine; for God, the God of truth, 
never can require man to act on a false supposition. Neither 
can he require him to act in forgetfulness of the truth, nor in a 
manner inconsistent with what the fullest conviction and 
remembrance of the truth would dictate. The Bible represents 
holiness as the necessary and natural result of knowing the 
truth ; and therefore holiness is styled by S. John, ' doing the 
truth.' But if a man must hold necessity to be true, and yet 
act as if it were not true, he must do, not * the truth,' but 
falsehood. This is, I think, an objection utterly fatal to the 
doctrine. 

" The general notion of liberty is that it is identical with the 
possession of political power — the power of making the law. If 
this were so, then under the Theocracy, the freest of all com- 
monwealths, men could not be free, for they had no power of 
making laws or of altering them. Neither could women be free 
if that be the definition of liberty. But surely the essence of 
liberty is to live under a just and equal law, whoever makes it." 

On Dr. Arnold's Lectures on Modem History : — 

"I have read few books with more interest or instruction 
than this most delightful volume, which is full of the best phi- 
losophy and the best learning, combined with an exquisite 
judgment and a refined taste. How delightful to see a man 
immistakably loving and seeking tinith, and evidently superior 
to that party bigotry which leads many even stroug minds 
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astray. God grant unto me to .love the truth 1 How excellent 
is truth! How miserable to be deceived, and how wretched to 
love and court deception and darkness. Surely this makes men 
like devils whose element is darkness, and whose whole existence 
is one great lie. 

"Hundreds of passages I should like to quote, but time 
permits not. Church controversies are political is a truth I 
am glad to have confirmed by so great an authority. He that 
is a Tory in a State will be in a Church, &c. This is a rule; 
exceptions do not invalidate this rule. 

" With what freedom of spirit and superiority to party spirit 
these great Englislimen write. It is refreshing in this narrow- 
minded country, amid the din of Controversialists, furious in pro- 
poixion to their ignorance, to read such writings as these of 
Whately and Arnold." 

" This morning (August 12), I found a beautiful butterfly in 
my dressing-room when I entered. The creature kept flying 
against the window, and would by no means come from it into 
the darker part of the room. But I reflected that this was a 
child of the sun, whose light was her life, and that she was but 
seeking her native region to bathe again in her father's beams 
and rejoice in his smiles. So let me be a child of light and of 
the day, and then shall I not willingly fly towards the darkness 
of this world, but shall draw as near as may be to that light 
which is my life. And tho* God, my Father in Heaven, and the 
Father of lights, has given me to see as yet through a glass 
darkly, through that glass let me continue to gaze, that when 
His gracious hand opens the casement, I may be found ready to 
fly direct to Heaven." 

"When I read the philosophers and their tenets, — thus 
Plato taught, thus Aristotle; Pythagoras held this, and Epicurus 
that; Plotinus reasons in this manner, Proclus in the otlier; 
this notion was maintained by the Stoics, this by the Sceptics, 
this by the Eclectics ; the old Academy was distinguished by 
these tenets, the Middle by those, and tlie New by a third set; 
and when I turn to all the prophets, evangelists, apostles, by 
whom the Sacred Books were composed, and find them all 
agreeing as one man, I am forced to remember that truth is 
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one, and ever consistent, — the dictate of one spirit and that of 
God. And I am compelled to conclude that those philosophers 
were inspired by that demon whose name is legion, and who 
was a l3ring spii'it in the mouth of all the priests and prophets 
of Gentile philosophy. Give me, O Lord, meekly and humbly 
to sit at the feet of thy dear son, Jesus Christ, and hear his 
words." 



" It is a huge misfortune when he has much wealth who has 
not also much discretion; for a poor foolish man can only talk 
his folly, whereas a rich fool can act his." 

"I find very few men agreeable companions. Sometimes 
this makes me suspect myself of misanthropy. Yet I feel I am 
no misanthrope. This rather I take to be the reason: most 
men live in the present, — the last meeting, the next scheme, 
Mr. So-and-So's speech, such an article in the Times, the pros- 
pects and doings of the ministry, &c., &c., &c. — ^all of to-day, all 
of the perituTU species. For myself, I live but little in the 
present. Though of necessity I must speak of it (with those 
whose thoughts are absorbed in it), yet by thoughts and by 
musings my spontaneous contemplations almost altogether turn 
towards the men and times that have disappeared. I like the 
society of those who will go back with me, though not travellers 
on that road themselves. There is a pleasure even in visiting 
the sepulchres of the dead in company." 

" The consistency of theological systems is generally regarded 
as a powerful evidence of their truth. I believe it is a sufiicient 
argument of their being ill-founded. For, seeing only a part of 
the moral system is revealed to us in the Bible — ^a fact which 
no competent judge will question — any system which har- 
monises these parts so as to give them the completeness of a 
finished and consistent whole, must misrepresent the parts and 
force them into combinations not natural, — as if a person should 
attempt to form a complete map when some of the sections into 
which it had been cut were awanting." 

*' That orthodoxy has commonly been error is plain from this, 
that orthodoxy is another name for the opinion of the majority ; 
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and in religious disputes the majority has for the most part 
been wrong. And this is only saying in other words that truth 
has commonly been known and believed by a few. 

" Besides, orthodoxy does not always mean what the majority 
really believe, but only what the majority find it convenient to 
profess. It is a startling and an alarming fact that so many of 
those men who have thought independently regarding the doc- 
trines of Chi-istianity, and whose abilities and impartiality entitle 
their judgments to respect, have formed what we reckon eiToneous 
opinions regarding them ; or, in other words, have been hetero- 
dox. This circumstance cannot but teach a lesson of circum- 
spection and also of candour. Origen was as great a neologist 
as Strauss, quite as great as De Wette. Milton, Locke, Sir I. 
Newton, Chillingworth, J. Hales, Cudworth, all were unsound 
regarding the doctrine of the Trinity. Paley was so probably, 
and how many of the more learned and thoughtful clergy no one 
knows, as they had good and sufficient reasons for concealing 
such opinions if they entertained them." 

" It is often difficult to allow that persons are truly Christians 
who hold opinions diflFerent from our own regarding either the 
more external or more obscure and metaphysical doctrines of 
Christianity. Nothing can more clearly betray the general feeble- 
ness of love in the modem Church. For if we had not both lost, 
in great measure., the genuine spirit of the gospel, and the faculty 
to discern it in the pages of the New Testament, we should 
instantly discover that the way to judge of others and ourselves 
is rather by our tempers and deportment than by our opinions. 
For the correctest tenets afford no security that the individual 
holding them is a true disciple of the Lord Jesus ; whereas holy 
dispositions and righteous conduct demonstrate that every one 
who has these, and nameth the name of Christ, is a genuine 
believer, however erroneous his judgment may be as to many 
doctrines of the Christian faith. What sensitiveness, e.g., our 
own and other Churches manifest as to the orthodoxy of minis- 
ters, and what callousness as to their spiritvxility, though the 
latter is of infinitely greater importance than the other. For 
an orthodox carnal pastor will do little or no good — ^perhaps 
much evil (such being commonly bigots, and who make the 
people bigots likq themselves) — ^whereas a truly spiritual minis- 
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ter will assuredly be the father of many children who will be to 
Christ a crown." 

"There never can be peace in the Church so long as the 
di£ferent forms of Church government are held as being of Divine 
appointTnent For, on this supposition, to persevere in adher- 
ence to a wrong form is to persist in rebellion against the 
declared will and institution of Christ; and persons who are 
regarded as doing this never can be viewed but as (so far) 
enemies and rebels against the Lord's autta)rity. 

"All those who contend a particular form of Church polity is 
laid down in Scripture, assert it is there plainly laid down ; 
and all who, instead of apprehending its plainness, cannot even 
discover its existence, will inevitably be looked upon as persons 
who close their eyes against the clearest light Mutual tolerance^ 
mutual love and peace, never can grow in such a soil as this. 
The jure divino Prelatists and the jure divino Presbyterians 
appear to me men of the same class, and subject to the same 
delusions, and both of them infected with the temper which that 
delusion creates." 

" It is vain to expect that those whose incomes are provide<l 
independently of the people among whom they minister will 
ever, as a body, cope in point of attention to their flocks with 
those whose livings depend upon the people; for how many 
motives to diligence soever may actuate the fonner, the ]aiU:r 
have always one additional And this one, it is not unworthy 
of being remarked, acts most powerfully ujwn tho84.* pei-sons 
who are least sensible to the higher motives. Hence a grossly 
careless minister, not a very uncommon plienomenon in Ksta- 
blished Churches, is very rare among dissenters. For among 
them the carnal restraint comes in to clieck the canial in- 
dulgenca On the whole, however, I siipiKm- more may l>e 
lost than is gained by the strength thus allowed to so inferior, 
not to say culpable, a motive; which, if it hinders bad men 
appearing to be so ba^l as they are, also tends to prevent good 
men becoming so good as they might" 

" The care of the sick in hospitals, which in Gn at Britain is 
procured only by high payment, is in France iK^rformed by the 
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Sisters of Charity, who expect and receive no reward on earth. 
Whence it is to my mind clear as day that the Catholics under- 
stand at least one part of the Gospel better than Protestants do. 
For that must be the most correct theory of Christianity which 
is most successful in producing those duties which Christianity 
requires. Indeed, considering the common opinion of the use 
and value of good works which Protestants hold, my wonder is 
not so much their good works are few as that they are any." 

"Catholics, when Aey object to Protestants their want of 
unity, are frequently answered that their unity is in truth 
greater than is that of the Catholics themselves. And this 
assertion is sought to be supported by showing how many and 
important are the Christian doctrines on which Protestants are 
agreed, and on how many considerable questions Catholics are 
at variance with each other. But this defence, if rightly con- 
sidered, involves the Protestants in greater condemnation, and is 
the strongest objection against themselves and their principles. 
For, the more they show their agreement, the more emphatically 
do they condemn their separation from each other, which must 
be more unjustifiable in proportion as the grounds of it are less. 
If a husband and wife should separate, would they defend 
and exculpate themselves by proving that there were veiy few 
things indeed about which they did not coincide in opinion, and 
that these things were of very small importance ? On the con- 
trary, could it ever be with reason alleged as a crime against 
another married pair, that they persevered in living together, 
and on the whole in very great harmony, though they had some 
serious differences of sentiment. Surely this would be esteemed 
a high commendation. 

" We have Churches of England and Scotland, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist, Relief, Established Churches, 
Secession Churches, and Churches with old lights and new lights. 
In the New Testament there is but one Church — ^the Church of 
Christ — ' the Church of the living God.' The Apostles knew no 
more of two or three or four Churches than they did of as many 
Saviours. In their idea there can no more be two bodies than two 
spirits, and it would have seemed to them as monstrous to have 
two Churches of God as for a man to have two distinct bodies. 

" There is * the Church of God/ and the ' Synagogue of Satan,* 
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which is to be excommunicated and avoided. Most Protestant 
Churches excommunicate each other, for they refuse mutual 
communion and recognition, and yet all or nearly all their mem- 
bers admit that those societies are Churches of God. The 
Episcopal Church has its basis of union in its Thirty-nine 
Articles ; the Church of Scotland in the Westminster Confession. 
Their schism, however, arises, not from the differences of opinion 
there set forth, so much as from what neither symbol embraces, 
viz.. Church Government This is in fact the Shibboleth ; and 
so of the rest. Some minute point, such as infant baptism, the 
obligation of the Covenants, or some such obscure and tene- 
brious point, is the basis of their Church. Alas ! what a basis 
of a Church ! " 

" Very often when I have a great many things to do, and a 
very oppressive sense of the number and urgency of them, I can 
do no one of them, for going from one to another ; I have this 
book to read, that and that to write ; I have several matters of 
business and out-of-door duty to attend to ; when I take up one 
book and cast it down — it is too light, take up another — it is 
too solid, and requires more leisure than I can spare at present. 
I try to write, but then I should be about my out-of-door duties. 
I go out accordingly ; but then I am grown good for nothing 
but walking about the world and talking in it, — ^I am ceasing 
altogether to be a studious man, and should get home again 
without delay, to apply to reading and meditation and pmyer. 
When one is in such humours, the attempt to study is almost a 
certain throwing away of time. It were better to dig in the 
garden, or hear music, or talk to a friend, or ride, or go out and 
scold any of one's neighbours whom one has met drunk yester- 
day, or in short engage one's self in anything that will exercise 
the body and not vex the mind. 

" I find it impossible to study on summer evenings or almost 
at any time in summer except the morning. The sun, and the 
sky, and the earth, and every shrub and flower, seem to upbraid 
me with deserting their society, and every breeze appears to 
murmur a gentle complaint against me that I will not be found 
when they are at the pains to breathe so sweetly. In one word, 
when God's book is opened so wide, my taste for men's books 
decidedly abates, so that my mind is the reverse of the bear's 

VOL. I. t 
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body ; for he subsists, during winter, on the fat with which he 
has clothed his bones during the summer, but I live all the 
summer upon the stock of ideas I have been able to lay in 
during the dark and gloomy months. Though fond of books, I 
cannot say I am a determined thorough-going reader. My eyes 
will not permit it. Did I attempt the thing, I should soon finish 
my reading for ever. Neither, in truth, will my patience. My 
curiosity generally outruns the writer's pace, so I take the 
liberty of out-going my guide. Unless in literary works of art, 
such as poetry, oratory, &c., when the very thought depends 
upon the words, I should much prefer to have the notes and 
memoranda from which the book was composed than the book 
itself. Very few books are worth reading quite through. Most 
authors give you all the thoughts that they have to give, I mean 
that are peculiarly theirs, long before the end of their work is 
reached. Yet I deeply blame my want of application ; I am 
sensible that it is a fatal habit ; and I deeply reverence anyone 
who has fairly mastered a huge tome of solid matter. Such a 
person, I think, might have been a builder of pyramids, and 
would have been, if he had lived soon enough and in the proper 
country, and had been bom of suitable parents. I never judged 
myself a great man but once. It was when I had finished 
* Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity,' but that sentence has been long 
ago and frequently reveraed, for, since then, not only Ralph 
Cudworth and Thomas Aquinas have absolutely routed me, but 
my march has been stopped by far less formidable opponents. 
With shame I confess it, but confess it I will, the truth con- 
straining me, that Basil and Cyprian, Raleigh and Milton, yea, 
Burnet himself, have all of them, as well as numerous others, 
decidedly forced me to lay down my arms. 

" I will confess further, as I am got into a humour of con- 
fessing (a fact for which I feel somewhat at a loss to account), 
that my patience wears much better upon dull and dry authors 
than upon such as are professedly written to amuse. With 
Chillingworth, or Butler, or Hooker, I really proceed with a 
respectable pertinacity, but ' Hudibras ' foiled me in two read- 
ings. Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, have all gained easy triumphs, 
while ' Don Quixote ' so frightened me at the first onset that I 
was discomfited almost before the encounter began. I say I 
feel shame in making these acknowledgments, which I consider 
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really humiliating, and which I am quite at a loss to account 
for. Looking at my library, I see the tomes of Jeremy Taylor, 
T. Aquinas, and Laurence Sterne. I believe, if spared, I may go 
quite through the ' Ductor Dubitantium,' into which already I 
have made considerable inroads. I think it possible I may 
peruse the most important questions in the 'SummaTheologise/ 
but I feel a strong prophetic impression that my patience will 
never carry me through * Tristram Shandy.* *' 

These extracts extend, in date, from about 1836 to 
1842. 

A project, which he shaped in writing, and laid before 
some of his friends, in the latter year, was the establish- 
ment of a Brotherhood, a kind of Reformed and non- 
celibate Order among the clergy of the Church. His 
Catholic sympathies and wise discernment suggested to 
him the advantages of such an institution. He saw how 
much eflfective strength was lost to the Church through 
lack of fellowship and conference among those who 
sought her spiritual growth and good, and held them- 
selves aloof from her political strifes ; and he knew what 
vast benefits had been wrought in other Churches through 
combination of conviction and force. 

He sends the following sketch of his plan to one of his 
correspondents : — 

" AD majorem Dei gloriam. 

" An Order :— 

" I. Objects : — 1. Stricter life. 2. Increased ministerial fidelity. 
3. Mutual intelligence, communion, and admonition. 

" IL Members : — Ministers and preachers, &c., who hold that 
the Gospel is a message of peace to all men, and who appear in 
earnest to save their own souls and those of other men. 

" III. Constitution : — 1. The Order shall be governed by a 
General, who shall continue in office for a limited period or for 
life, as may be agreed. 2. A General Congregation of the Order 

F 2 
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shall be held annually, at which much time shall be spent in 
devotion, and conference on a discourse by one or more of the 
members. The Eucharist shall also be dispensed. 3. Members 
shall furnish to the General monthly or quarterly Reports, 
touching the matters to promote which the Order was in- 
stituted. Of these Reports the General shall communicate as 
much to the genei-al Congregation a.s he may judge prudent 
and edifying. And he shall freely admonish and reprove the 
several members. 4. As one object of the Order is unreserved 
communication, the membei"s shall understand that they pledge 
themselves to absolute silence regarding what may be transacted 
at its meetings." 

In reply to some criticisms on the scheme, he writes, 
in November, 1842 : — 

" Perhaps all conditions of admission had better, at least in 
the first instance, be omitted ; though I did not intend the 
phrase, ' Peace to all men,* in the absolute sense in which you 
have taken it. For many think (however inconsistently) that, 
though atonement has been made only for some, the Gospel is 
yet a message to all ; and on this latter tnxth their whole 
preaching proceeds. A General for life would, I think, be an 
imprudent step, at the beginning at least. Indeed I have 
serious doubts whether any of us possess all the qualities which 
would perfectly qualify him to exercise functions so important 
and delicate as those assigned to that oflBce, which yet, in my 
mind, is the very spine of the whole aflFair. These things I write 
hypothetically, for I suspect the order will never prove any- 
thing more than an hypothesis. 

" Our worthy friend, W., has, I see, at heart, no stomach to 
this diet." 

Tlie Order does not appear to have been initiated ; but 
his devising of it shows how anxiously he was then search- 
ing for the means of stimulating the life of the clergy 
and promoting the good of the Church. 

The following entxy in his diary illustrates the same 
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thing, and the earlier workings of his mind towards 
reform of the Church : — 

" The Christian Church has greatly lost its influence through 
neglect of those obvious arrangements — those obvious adapta- 
tions of itself to the circumstances of the Church and the 
world which the merest prudence might suggest. So that 
while different parties have wearied themselves and the whole 
world with disputes regarding a true model of a Christian 
Church, as displayed in the New Testament, they have unani- 
mously consented to reject some of the most obvious provisions 
of the New Testament. ' He gave some Apostles and some 
Prophets, and Evangelists, and Pastors and Teachers' (Eph. v.; 
1 Cor. xiL 28 ; Rom. xii. 6). And lo, the Church, instead of 
retaining them (all of them, exclusive of Elders, if indeed 
Elder be not a common name for them all), ' till we all come, in 
the sincerity of the faith, to the stature of a perfect man,' has 
rejected every one of them, except the Pastor, whom, for greater 
simplicity, it confounds with the Teacher. 

" One great reason, imquestionably, why the modem minister 
so often spends his strength for nought and in vain, is this — 
that he must do so many incompatible things. Doing every- 
thing, he does nothing. In a parish with a large population, 
when a field is open and wide enough to employ them, the 
following arrangement or something like it, might perhaps, by 
the blessing of God, tend to prevent the growth of wickedness, 
and hinder members of the Christian Church from falling 
away : — 

" 1. Pastor. 

"2. Evangelist. 

" 3. Catechist or Teacher. 

"4. Elders. 

"5. Deacons. 

" 6. Deaconesses. 

"7. Singers. 

" All these, except the last, have express wan-ant in the New 
Testament, and all seem absolutely necessary. They all, 
except the last, should have some form of ordination or solemn 
appointment, so that the Church may recognise them as its 
officers appointed for various purposes. 
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"I. The Pastor. His proper province is tJie Church, — the 
bond fide communicants, whom he must often visit, and exhort 
and take care of, endeavouring, if possible, to speak to each 
one of them before every communion. 

" He presides in the meetings of Kirk Session, as well for 
discipline, with the Elders, as for care of the poor, with the 
Deacons. 

" Under his authority also are the Evangelist and Catechist, 
whose operations he must direct. 

"He preaches to a congregation, in which he may also receive 
assistance from the Evangelist and Catechist. 

" In short, the Pastor is the Head of the Church officers in 
every parish or church. 

" II. The Evangelist has a most important duty. His work is 
to labour among those who have no profession of religion, or 
have fallen away — to persuade them to reformation, and to 
come unto God and believe in Jesus Christ. He is to go from 
house to house, even as many as will receive him. And to hold 
meetings with as many as may be willing to attend them — of 
those especially who are without the pale of the Church. 
When any are brought to the profession of religion, and so 
become members of the Church, they then cease to be the care 
of the Evangelist ; and become the care of the Pastor and 
Elders. 

" in. The Catechist. His duty is to instruct the young and 
ignorant. To prepare persons, by a long course of instruction, 
for the Holy Communion. To superintend all Sunday-schools, 
and to organise them. To give instruction to the teachers of 
these. When persons apply for baptism who, in the judgment 
of the Pastor, are not sufficiently instructed, it is the duty of the 
Catechist to instruct them. 

" IV. The Elders we have already, but the uniting of their 
office with that of Deacons has marred it greatly. Their duties 
are: — 

" (1.) To assist at the Holy Communion. (2.) To assist the 
Pastor in the discipline of the Church. (3.) To visit the 
members of the Church and their families in their afflictions. 
(4.) To take a fatherly and godly charge and care of them. 

"V. The Deacons have in general the charge of all the 
pecuniary affiiirs of a Church. They make all collections in 
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the congregation. They collect from the members funds for 
supporting public worahip — ^paying ministers. They distribute 
to the necessities of the poorer brethren. In all their meetings 
the Pastor presides. They pay for educating poor children. 

" VI. Deaconess. This office was in the Apostolic Church ; 
and has an obvious and important use now. (I.) They attend 
to the sick poor, especially those who are members of the 
Church. (2.) When necessary, and when they are qualified, 
they in some cases are employed to instruct those of their own 
sex who are ignorant. 

" VII. Singers. These are the only Church officers for whom 
there is no warrant in the New Testament. They should be 
pious persons, if possible, with good voices, who, in a decent and 
decorous manner, ^11 assist the Precentor in leading the music 
of the public worship." 

It does not appear that Mr. Lee attempted to carry out, 
in Campsie, this theory of the Church. The difficulties 
of realizing sections 11. , and III., would have been in- 
surmountable. 

On the 13th January, 1843, when the threatened 
secession was impending, he writes to his friend, the 
Kev. Robert Paisley, minister of S. Ninian's, " Will you 
meet our friends Story and Wylie* on Friday, the 20th, 
at 87, High Montrose Street, Glasgow, at 11 o'clock? 
The purpose is to consult and pray together regarding 
our prospects and duty at present." And again, on the 
1 7th, he says : — 

" If you are the least dubious about the meeting on Friday 
do not coma But I wonder you should fancy /, at least, should 
propose joining any party or making any public movement. 

* The late Rey. Robert Stoiy, of Bosneath, and the Rev. John Wylie, D.D., 
of Carluke. In a letter, referring^ to a proposed transfer to a parish near his 
friend Yonng*B, he says, '' Alas, dear Yoong^. Let Story remain at Rosneath ; 
far better he is neath roses, tluui aboye sand and rocks and peat moss. Why 
banish that fine sonl to the South, toward Gaza, which is desert ? I oould not 
be aooessory to the fact." 
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I have no feeling that way, and I can see no end to be served 
by it My wish is, that as many of us as are of one heart, 
should join together in praying for direction, and strengthening 
each other. 

"Within the last eight days I have carefully read through 
the Confession of Faith and tlie Larger Catechism, &c. They 
are stronger than ever I imagined on the points of which we 
have sometimes spoken. Chapter v. 4, contains a distinction 
which my friend Aquinas invented and worthy of his subtle 
genius, — * God has ordained all acts — sins and all, and is the 
author of all alike. But he has ordained sinful acts, not as 
sins, but simply as acts. Thus God ordained, and is the 
efficient cause, that Ravaillac should put a piece of iron into 
the body of Henri Quatre, by which this monarch should die ; 
but that this act should be a crime, a murder, — that part of the 
business Ravaillac must look to, — that is not God's!' Is not 
this brilliant ? Yet you see it in the latter clause of the section 
referred to. Be pleased to refer to the 109th question of the 
Larger Catechism, where you will find a statement which puts the 
principles of the Assembly regarding toleration beyond question, 
especially where the proofs are referred to. I have been much 
edified by reading * The Lives of Eminent Christians.* They 
are very instructive — especially as showing us that the same 
afflictions to which we are called, were accomplished in our 
brethren who formerly were in the world. Dear Paisley, I 
request you will pray for me, — for I feci that I am ill prepared 
to be a witness and confessor for the truth. May the Lord 
pray for us who hath bought us with his blood, that in the time 
of trial our faith may not fail." 



The day of trial came and passed. The 18tli of May, 
1843, saw the Church rent by the gi-eatest of the 
secessions which have weakened her and marred her 
beauty. It saw discord and estrangement enter many a 
hitherto undivided parish and family and circle of friends. 
To many it was hard to quit the Church. To many it 
was scarce less hard to abide in her. 

It was a time of sorrow and bitterness throughout 
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Scotland, such as a stranger to Scottish thought and 
feeling could not understand- But those who had felt it 
their duty to remain in the Church turned themselves 
to the task, almost hopeless as it seemed, of repairing 
the breaches that had been made in her bulwarks. 
Among these, Mr. Lee was not idle, and his high cha- 
racter, his energy, and his recognised intellectual 
power soon marked him for a higher post than that 
of minister of Campsie. He was first offered, but 
declined, the parish of Cramond, near Edinburgh. 

The storm which had ravaged the Church had been 
wildest in Edinburgh. 

The Presbytery of Edinburgh which, from its metro- 
politan position and prestige, had always held the fore- 
most place among Presbyteries, had been swept of its 
most distinguished members. Chalmers, Cunningham, 
Welsh, Gordon, Candlish, Guthrie — all were members of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, — and all, with other 
useful and influential men, had left the Church, and had 
thrown all their weight and strength into the cause of 
the schism. It was necessary that the places through 
secession left empty should be filled, and that, if possible, 
by men who should be able to maintain the Church's 
cause with a zeal and vigour fit to cope with the aggres- 
sive force and stress of her assailants. It was difficult 
to obtain such men ; and the Town Council, in whose 
hands the patronage of the City churches was vested, 
and which was composed in large measure of Dissenters, 
was not the best instrument of discovery and selection. 
One or two wise selections were, however, made ; of 
these the wisest was the selection of Mr. Lee. His 
repute as a scholarly, zealous, and active clergyman, and 
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an able (though not in the vulgar sense "popular") 
preacher, was enhanced by the strong recommendations 
of Dr. Muir and other eminent divines ; and on the 29 th 
of August, 1843, he was appointed to the Church and 
parish of the Old Grey Friars, vacant by the secession of 
the Kev. John S3nQi. He left Campsie amid many expres- 
sions of his parishioners' aflfectioii and respect ; one of 
these taking the substantial form of a cheque for £110, 
which the principal heritor in his parish, Mx. Eancaid 
Lennox, enclosed to him, at the request of the sub- 
scribers, on 16th November, " as a mark of their esteem 
and regard." 

On 5th November, he preached his last sermon in 
Campsie, from the text, " Work out your own salvation." 
In the course of it he tells his people with a frank 
honesty, in pleasant contrast to the unreal talk about 
"providential calls,"* so common on such occasions, that 
one of his reasons for leavinor them is that with his 
growing family he cannot aflFord to live among them as 
their minister should. 

"A bishop, says S. Paul, must be given to hospitality, and 
though he may innocently dispense with this duty when he 
finds it impossible to perform it, there is surely no reason why 
he should continue in those circumstances when he may relieve 
himself from them. A minister who has not a shilling to give 
to a poor man is justified in withholding it; but it is not 
desirable he should be in those circumstances if he can help it." 

Towards the end he says : — 

" My brethren, it will comfort my heart if you continue as 
heretofore a united people. If murmurings and disputings and 

* ** It's weel kent,** said a shrewd parishioner to a friend of mine, *' that the 
Lord never gies a ca' to a poirer steepend." 
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separations take place among you I shall be truly grieved and 
humbled — ^for then I shall fear that my labour among you has 
been in vain. I have laboured to impress on your minds the 
doctrine that schism is a sin most solemnly condemned in the 
New Testament ; whereas the things on account of which the 
late painful separations have been made, are mere opinions — 
erroneous opinions I think them — but even if correct, nothing 
but opinions, never expressly laid down, much less enjoined in 
the Word of God. And I do hope it has been your appre- 
hending this, that your separating yourselves from your brethren 
would be a sin, a sin against Christ, because of His Body, and 
no mere feeling or custom which has kept you together in one 

body. 

" Brethren, I thank you for all your kindness to me and 
mine. From many I have received much substantial kindness, 
and kind wishes from many more. The Lord reward it. And I 
ask forgiveness of those whom I may have ofifended in any way. 
I may have done so in many cases of which I am not aware. 
For my own part, I feel it very easy to pardon anything which 
any one has done amiss toward me. I rejoice to do it, and I 
do it from the heart. Let us bear each other on our hearts 
when we approach the Mercy Seat. So let us continue for ever 
united, for our separation will not be long. Soon we shall meet 
in the world of spirits to give account of the things done in the 
body, according to that we have done. Oh, let this deeply 
affect our hearts ! Work out your own salvation." 

Li November he quitted his pleasant country manse 
on the green slope of the Campsie Hills, vrithin sound of 
the bum dashing down Campsie Glen, and full of life 
and hope took up his residence and work in Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLD GREYFRIARS. — CHURCH COURTS. — ERASTUS. — CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. — heriot's hospital. 

'* Yulgiis hominum existimat, se non f rustra vixisse, si per fas nef as-qne 
oong^estas divitias relinqoant morientes. At Cato ideo non pntat se frostra 
natom, qnod integrum et sanctum civem prsastiterit reipublioas, quod in- 
corruptum magfistratum, quod posteritati quoque yirtutis et industrise suse 
monumenta reliquerit.*' — Enumu*: Chnvicium Beligioium, 

The Church of which Mr. Lee now became the minister 
was a plain and heavy edifice, built in 1612, within the 
enclosure fronting the Castle Eock, which had formed the 
gardens of the old Monastery of the Grey Friars. Under 
its roof, in February, 1638, The Covenant was produced 
by Alexander Henderson and Johnston of Warristoun, 
and after a prayer by Henderson and an exhortation by 
the Earl of Loudon, was solemnly signed by the assembled 
multitude of nobles, gentry, clergy, and burgesses. The 
crowd was too great for all to enter the church, and the 
document was afterwards carried out to a flat stone in 
the churchyard, and there signed until night fell, and 
men could no longer see to write their names. Again, 
in 1679, the churchyard of the Greyfriars was the scene 
of another act in the tragedy of the Scottish Church 
history of the seventeenth century. Through the summer 
and autumn of that year it was thronged with the 
prisoners taken at Both well Brig, whom no jail in 
Edinburgh could contain, and who were kept there 
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tinder the open sky until the paternal Government of 
Charles IL, having executed some, and shipped others 
off to be sold as slaves at Barbadoes, released the broken 
remnant 

The Church had been served by several distin- 
guished ministers — by Principal Robertson, Dr. Erskine, 
and Dr. Inglis, among others.* The parish embraced 
a very poor and squalid district in the region of the 
Cowgate. The congregation had been much crippled 
by the secession in May, 1843, and when Mr. Leo 
began his ministration in November, was weak in num- 
bers and influence. The walls of the old church looked 
down on a very different scene from that which was 
to be witnessed in the restored church on any Sunday 
during the last nine years of his incumbency. The 
minister himself was, in some respects, a very different 
man then from the man he afterwards became. The 
liberal and rational element, which subsequently marked 
his character and ministry so strongly, was then only 
partially developed. The process had been going on, but 
it had not reached its height. He, as yet, had a cautious 
aversion to several principles and measures which he 
afterwards came to adopt and advocate. His preaching, 
while free and full in its declarations of the gospel, was 
more tinged with what is popularly called "Evangeli- 
calism " than it afterwards was. He still was half 
inclined to look askance at advanced Liberalism. A 
lady, who valued his advice, remembers being reproved 
by him in those days for reading " so ungodly a paper 
as the Scotsman^ though the Scotsman then was in 

* Sir Walter Soott attended it in his jonth and describes the service thera in 
Dr. Exskine's time, in " Onj Mannering," chap. 37. 
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point of piety much what it was afterwards, when Dr. Lee 
was a frequent contributor. He was disposed to oppose 
secular education, as he had been in Campsie, where 
Mr. Robert Dalglish (now M.P. for Glasgow) had adopted 
that system, rather than leave the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren in his works without education altogether. He 
was not at first prepared in the Church courts to go 
as far as his friend Dr. Barclay, who in the earlier years 
of Mr. Lee's Edinburgh career was the most advanced 
Liberal, and consequently the " best abused " man in the 
metropolitan Presbytery. He was, however, moving on. 
His intellect was too keen, and his sympathies were too 
generous, to allow of his acting, for any length of time, 
along with the advocates of reactionary policies, or the 
supporters of inert and efiete systems, and doctrines that 
through long miause had lost their meaning and living 
force. Among his later readings before quitting Campsie, 
he had given much attention to Carlyle, — ^to " Sartor Re- 
sartus," "the French Revolution," and some of the "Essays 
and Tracts." This had its proper influence, which is trace- 
able. No reasonable man can read Carlyle, and not grow 
into a deeper apprehension of the solemnity of duty, and 
of the necessity of testing all doctrines and systems by 
their moral worth, and into a stronger reverence for the 
rights of men, as men. 

Mr. Lee brought to the extended arena in which he 
had now to work, and in which he must needs encounter 
a greater variety of intelligence than is usually presented 
to the influence of a country minister, a mind thoroughly 
well furnished with its own stores, naturally open and 
receptive, and candid in meeting the opinions of others. 
For the last few years he had been reading and 
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studying pretty hard. His bulky, common-place books 
bear witness to a remarkable amount of reading and of 
thoughtful use of what was read. They embrace not 
only the Usts of the books perused, but careful abstracts 
of most of them, with criticisms of their style, arguments, 
and tendencies. On a page by themselves, and prefaced 
with the title " The Teachers," he has written the names 
of Bacon, Burke, Butler, Shakspeare, Milton, Locke, 
J. Taylor. But from 1840 to 1843 Ins general reading 
included, among many others, Coleridge, Thierry (" Nor- 
man Conquest '% Spenser (" Faery Queen "), Clarendon 
(History), Cicero (Treatises), S. Bernard, Justin Martyr, 
Whately, Neander, Bishop Bull's Harmonia ApostoUca, 
Cook Taylor's "Natural History of Societ}'," Ranke, 
Carlyle, and Emerson (" Essays "), of whom he says, " This 
wild American has been introduced to the British public 

by T. Carlyle, whose shadow and child he is 

That he has deep insight need not be denied, and that 
he truly sees truth is manifest, having looked at it with 
his own proper eyes, yet from strange positions. . . . 
I know not whether to call him very religious or very 
profane. I suspect he is at heart the former, though a 
weak brother would shudder at many of his expressions, 
which indeed are quite unjustifiable." 

He also reads and comments on A. J. Scott's " Social 
Systems," * saying, " This book must be read again. The 
profound and ingenious author is full of subtlety and 
thought" 



* « 



Social Systems of the Present Daj, compared with Christiaiiity,'* by A. 
J. Scott, formerly PrinoiiMtl of Owen's College, Manchester, originally Irving's 
assistant in London. 

These are re-published, along with other selections from the writings of this 
singularly profound GhriBtian thinker, in a yolume entitled " Disoourses."— 
MacniUan ^ Cb^ 1866. 
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He quickly adapted himself to the duties and habits of 
his new sphere and of town life, and began his labours 
in his Church and parish with energy and zest. He con- 
ducted public worship after the usual fashion, and did 
not at this time attempt any of those restorations of the 
earlier and better order of Church service which were 
eflfectcd in later years. He adopted the custom of deUver- 
ing a sermon in the afternoon, and in the forenoon a 
lecture, or exposition of a passage of Scripture. In these 
lectures he confined himself rather to a critical explana- 
tion of the meaning, than to an inculcation of the lessons 
to be deduced. He began with Genesis, went regularly 
through the historical books or portions of books, and 
then took the Psalms. To many of his congregation 
these elucidations of Scripture were fully as interesting 
as the more elaborate sermons in the afternoons. He 
visited the parish regularly. When he went to the worst 
parts of the " closes " and stairs with which it abounded, 
he occasionally was alone, but he frequently took an elder 
or deacon with him. None of the elders had seceded 
with Mr. Sym, and he found in them zealous and intelli- 
gent assistants. Up to the time of Dr. Inglis's death, in 
1834, the order of deacons had been preserved in the 
Greyfriars' Church. After that it had been allowed to 
lapse. Dr. Lee restored it, according to the original 
idea of the Church,* and the wise practice of the congre- 
gation. He assigned a deacon to each elder, and expected 
that he should assist the elder in the management of the 
affairs of the Kirk Session, and in the superintendence of 
the district of the parish allotted to his charge. This 
arrangement subsisted throughout his whole incumbency. 

* See 2nd Book of Diadpline, ohap. 8. 
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His first impressions of the reKgious world of Edinburgh 
were not favourable. 

"From what I observe" (he writes in his diary on 2nd 
December, 1843)> " I am led to conclude that true religion is at 
a very low ebb in this place. Controversy, I fear, has in the 
Scottish capital done its usual and deadly work. The parasite 
of religion, it seldom, almost never, fails to kill that goodly stem, 
round which it twines itself so closely, and which it seems only 
to strengthen and decorate. For how can men breathing 
habitually the atmosphere of controversy preserve alive in their 
own breasts the spirit of Christianity? And how can they 
diflfuse among the people a purer spirit, a more heavenly temper, 
than their own ? Doubtless the Lord has a great work to do in 
this place ; and he will find or make proper instruments to 
accomplish it. Oh, Lord, make me willing in the day of Thy 
power. Fill me with the spirit of love and meekness, of power 
and zeaL Preserve me from all anger, bigotry, spite, party 
spirit May I love Thee, my God and Saviour, with all my 
might and strength ; and my brother may I love with a pure 
heart fervently. And in love may I ever hold the truth. Bless 
me in my soul and body ; in my studies and preaching ; in my 
pastoral labours and common intercourse with men. Let my 
family be a Bethel — a house of God. Hear and answer me, oh, 
most merciful and holy Lord God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord Amen." 

« 

He had been engaged for some time on a work which 
he was able to put into the printer's hands soon after 
coming to Edinburgh. This was a translation of " The 
Theses of Erastus touching Excommunication." Ho 
translated these from the Latin, and wrote a preface ; 
and the book (a small 8vo) was published by MThail, 
Edinburgh, in 1844. He was moved to this undertaking 
by the desire, not unnatural in a so-called **Erastian," 
to expose the error of applying the name of " Erastianism'* 
to the principles and policy of the constitutional party in 

TOL. I. O 
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the Church. An "Erastian and residuary establish- 
ment," was one of the favourite epithets in vogue among 
the Seceders, whereby they strove to express, with 
fitting scorn, the idea of a despicable ecclesiastical 
remnant, trodden under the iron heel of the "civil 
magistrate." 

" Multitudes in Scotland, at this moment," says Dr. Lee in 
his preface, "regard 'Erastian' as a term expressing, in a 
compendious way« whatever is most heretical and apostate in 
the Christian Church ; and Erastus as some heresiarch so 
abandoned that men may not permit themselves to say more 
respecting him than merely to utter his name.* And in their 
notion it settles the whole question regarding any opinion, any 
man, or any Church, if to that man, that opinion, or Church, the 
word Erastian can with any show of plausibility be applied. 
. . . . Surely if any of the seceding ministers had known 
what Erastianism truly was, he would not have peimitted either 
himself or his brethren to style a Church Erastian, which neither 
now holds, nor has ever held, any of the distinctive principles 
of Erastus ; and which cannot be shewn ever to have acted on 
any of them." 

He then goes on to sketch the theory of Erastus, as 
set forth in his Theses ; and sums up thus : — 

" This, then, is properly Erastianism ; to wit, that excom- 
munication" [which is the proper subject of the treatise] "is 
not a divine ordinance, but a device of men ; in other words, 
that the sins of professing Christian people should be punished 
by the Christian magistrate with civil penalties, not by pastors 
and elders denying them access to the sacraments. In the 
whole treatise there is not one word of those questions which 
have distracted the Church of Scotland of late years." 

* My father used to relate that in a house which he had gone to visit, 
ecclesiastical division had separated a venerable grandmother from the ^ther 
inmates. They had seceded. She had stuck to the Church. Her presence 
being desired in the parlour, one of the children was sent to caU her down 
from her room. The messenger went to the foot of the stairs and shouted, 
''Granny, come down!" No answer; then, after a pause, *' Granny, oome 
down. Come down, ye auld Erastian granny.** 
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Again^ in the same preface, he proceeds : — 

" Without meaniDg anythmg offensive, it may yet perhaps 
be pennitted us to question whether (Erastianism being rightly 
understood) the persons who now glorify themselves under the 
name of the ' Free Church of Scotland ' are not at this moment 
more Erastian than is the Church which they have left. That 
they are not less so, no honest man will, I think, attempt to 
deny. For however open, or lax, if you will, admission to the 
sacraments at any time may have been in the Established 
Church — ^that is, however Eradian may have been the practice 
there — ^none will pretend that the terms of admission in the 
Protesting Church are Itas open or lax. The ministers, elders, 
and members who seceded, were, en masse, included in the New 
Communion. The very fact of secession, indeed, may have been 
regarded as of itself a sufficient evidence of grace ; but, on 
reconsideration, this mark will perhaps appear not perfectly 
decisive; and certainly it is not included among those tests 
which are prescribed in the Word of (Jod, QaL v. 22-26. 

'' It may, perhaps, surprise the reader to be informed that, in 
the writings ErSus regarding Church government, occupying 
a quarto volume of near 360 pages, all that can, by any inter- 
pretation, be referred to the genei*al question, is included in 
a very few pages, even in which no mention is made at all of 
that matter of ordination of ministers, concerning which our 
controversies have chiefly been ; and that it is not absolutely 
certain whether, even in that one passage, he is arguing the 
question of Church power further than as it relates to the 
matter of excommunication, which is the subject of both his 
treatises. This, at least, is certain, that some of his expressions, 
which, taken by themselves, might bear the most general 
meaning, are by himself restricted, in the context, to the 
particular question to which his argument had reference. 

" Erastus nowhere puts the authority of the civil magistrate 
in competition with that of our blessed Lord ; but ever)rwhere 
he insists that all men, as well magistrates as ministers and 
people, should be subject unto Him who is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. So that, if it should be proved (which it never 

a 2 
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can) that we are Erastians, it would be proved that, as such, we 
hold, instead of denying, the ' headship of Christ' Certainly no 
man ever recognized that doctrine more distinctly than Erastus 
did. He may, indeed, have, misinterpreted the command of 
Christ ; but surely it is one thing to misinterpret a command, 
and another to question or deny the authority from which it 
proceeds. 

The peculiarity, or error, in the doctrine of Erastus (his 
language being undei'stood, as it has generally been) is this, 
that the magistrate holds the same relation to religion, and the 
ministers of it, as he holds to secular affairs, and those who 
manage them ; so that, as these are the province of the msi^- 
tmte in whose name they are done, and who does not perform 
them himself, only for this reason, that it is more convenient to 
perform them by proxy, so the government of the Church is part 
of the government of the State, and is conducted in the name 
of the magistrate ; and, though God has appointed that he may 
not perform the functions of the ministry himself (except^ 
perhaps, in cases of absolute necessity), yet he must see that it 
be done, and that it be rightly done. And whatever authority 
may be exercised by ministers, in any way, there cannot be two 
magistracies in the State, at once distinct and supreme, nor two 
supreme legislatures. This seems the general theory, which 
Erastus produces in defence of his particular doctrine, but 
regarding which very little is said in his works." 

The whole preface is very instructive, and elucidates, 
with great distinctness, not only the tenets of Erastus 
himself, but the general idea of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century regarding the union of Church and 
State.* Closing with a reference to the hard names 
used in the unhappy strifes of " Moderate " and " Non- 
Intrusionist," he says : — 

'' In the meantime, all that are children of God have mutual 



* Mr. Hfloanlay, then Member for Edinbnrgh, to whom he sent the book, 
writes, " I have only had time to look veiy rapidly over the interesting aooonnt 
of EtuibaB, which oon tains much, that is new to me.** 
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bonds which even their estrangements and separations cannot 
break. Whether they will acknowledge each other in that 
character or not, all believers in Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Body, are members of one holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
and members one of another. Let us fear, lest we sin against 
Christ by sinning against those whom He may recognise as His 
members, though we will not." 

Another volume which he had on hand about this 
time, and for which, indeed, he had long been amassing 
materials, was his " Handbook of Devotion." It was the 
first of the many books of prayer which he contributed 
to our devotional literature, and was finally completed 
and published in 1845. 

His Alma Mater, the University of St. Andrews, con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. in 1844.* He liked 
distinction, when honestly won, and this recognition of 
his merits pleased him. He has wafered on a blank page 
of his diary the letter from his kind old friend, Principal 
Haldane, which announces the degree. " I trust," says 
the Principal, " you may long live to enjoy your well- 
merited honour, and to reflect lustre on your Alma 
Mater, as you have already done/' 

In this same year his father died. A visit to Tweed- 
mouth, and a few days with his father and the old 
friends there, had been one of the rarest pleasures of his 
life ; and he heartily enjoyed the boating on the Tweed, 
and the simple recreations of early days brought back 
again, for a little, out of the fading distance. " Had a 
kettle with father and all his family," he records on one 
occasion, " at New Water. Had a nice sail beforehand 



* ** D. D.— Deoent Debility/'— he naed to say when scaadalized, as he 
oooanonally was, at the facility with which thia distinction was permitted to 
graoQ obscure names and mediocre talents.* 
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up the lovely Tweed ; and sat down on the grass, and 
ate salmon in the genuine fashion, with much comfort 
and love." But now the old links were broken at last, 
and the central figure of the familiar Tweedmouth 
landscape disappears. " His children," writes Dr. 
Lee, ** must ever cherish his memory with tenderness, 
and think of him with veneration and gratitude. A 
more affectionate parent never was, nor could be. 
His last letter to me is very characteristic of him* 
* What can I give you ? What can I do for you ? 
Is there anything I have that you need?' This was 
his constant feeling. May his children follow that 
example of piety and integrity and benevolence which 
he left us, and which was left us also by our saintly 
mother." 

On 19 th January, 1845, an event occurred, which had 
a great influence on Dr. Lee's future career. But for it, 
his energies might, not improbably, have fastened on 
some other labour than the reform of the Church's 
worship. For this catastrophe led to arrangements 
being made, which, while they relieved him from the 
weekly pressure of having to prepare for two services, 
subjected him to the necessity of witnessing, generally 
every Lord's-day, the celebration of public worship, as 
well as of himself conducting it, and thus tended to fix 
in his mind the deficiencies of the ordinary Scottish 
ritual. It also led to the congregation of Old Grey- 
fiiars being ultimately provided with a Church which 
offered great facilities for the realization of enlightened 
ideas as to the adornment proper to a house of prayer. 
The fire which consimied the old building, therefore, 
though regarded as a mere deplorable accident at the 
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time of its occurrence, did not bum in vain ; and from 
its ashes sprang a goodly Phoenix. 

Dr. Lee writes in his diary on 19th January : — 

" This morning the venerable Old Greyfriars caught fire by 
the flue being overheated, and now lies a ruin. Thus has come 
to an untimely end a church which is associated with the names 
of more great men than any in Scotland : Principal Robertson, 
Dr. £rskine, Dr. Finlayson * and Dr. IngUs, are among my 
illustrious predecessors. 

" When I saw the roof fall in, which had so often resounded 
to their voices, I said to myself, Is this prophetic ? Is it the 
foreshadow that the Church, of which these men were the 
pillars and ornaments, is about to be consumed ? This event will 
form a serious inconvenience, I fear, and may involve us in con- 
siderable trouble. But I desire in patience to possess my soul, 
and to be warned by this event that the end of all things is at 
hand, and to giid up the loins 6f my mind. Lord, quicken me 
that I may discern all things as foreshadows of Thy coming, in 
flaming fire, to judge Thine enemies. May I, and my beloved 
people, then be safe under the covert of Thy wing." 

The congregation, thus unhoused, was, after some 
little negotiation, accommodated in the Assembly Hall, 
in which the congregation of the Tolbooth parish met 
for worship. The latter congregation was a very small 
one ; and the large and handsome hall (built for the use 
of the General Assembly) was able to take in both. 
This arrangement lasted until the restoration of Old 
Greyfriaxs Church in 1857. 

For the first year or two, Dr. Lee does not appear to 
have taken much part in the meetings or business of the 



* FzofeflsoT of Logio and Metaphysios in the University of Edinborgh, and 
Hiniscer of Old Greyfriars from 1793 to 1799, when he was transferred to the 
HighChuioh. 
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Presbytery. The atmosphere of the Presbytery Hall did 
not suit him. 

" New experience," he says in 1845, " again begins to con- 
vince me of what I felt so strongly in the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, that 'defective sympathies,' as Charles Lamb calls 
them ; or hatred of party spirit ; or a contempt and hatred of 
the conduct of men, who are continually doing tilings from 
motives altogether different from those palpable ; that these 
causes, or some of them, render me unfit for Church Courts, as 
one who cannot be led unless I think the matter right, and 
cannot lead those who are asking only what is expedient." 

"The Edinburgh Review says the English Convocation was a 
stage which served no other pui*pose but to aflFord the clergy an 
occasion to make fools of themselves. So our Church Courts 
do, most lamentably. The intercourse of ministers with 
ministers seems much less useful, and even pleasant, than that 
of clergymen with their people, and with laymen generally. I 
should consult my own dignity and usefulness, and peace too, 
I think, by going no more to Church Courts than absolute 
necessity demands." 

The line which he took, when he did attend them, was 
sure to lead him farther and farther away from the 
sympathies of his brethren. Dr. Barclay* was then 
the only Liberal in the Presbytery. Almost all the rest 
were of the most Conservative type in mind and policy; 
not a few of them, " Moderates " of the old school. Some 
of them were men of real ability and high personal 
character and influence. Others were men of very small 
ability, and, from no fault of theirs, but from lack of 
force of character and mental power, of no social or 
public influence or weight whatever. The Metropolitan 
Presbjrtery had ceased to control, or even sensibly to 

« Then Minister of Game, now Principal of the Uniyeiaity of Glaqgow. 
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affect^ public opinion. The dullest adherence to the status 
quo; the most dogged resistance to any liberal measures 
in politics ; and the most unreasoning dread of and 
opposition to the modem spirit of critical inquiry and 
quest of less absolute dogma^ alwajrs foimd ready ex- 
ponents in the Presbytery of Edinburgh. With all this 
Dr. Lee had no sympathy. The basis of his mind was 
essentially liberal and rational ; and he had nothing in 
common with the illiberal, the intolerant, the obstructive. 
He was too sagacious not to perceive that the Church 
was entering on a region of political and ecclesiastical 
change ; and that if she would be safe and useful, she 
must make ready to meet and acquiesce in many inevi- 
table alterations and reforms. " I apprehend," he writes 
to his friend, Mr. Paisley, in 1845, "that we are ap- 
proaching great changes in the relations of Church and 
State, and in all ecclesiastical affairs. The relations of 
the clergy to the people, the power of Church Courts, 
and the relation of the Church to the government of 
Christian countries, are all unsatisfactory." 

With such views as his, he naturally found him- 
self — even at this early date — in pretty constant oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Presbytery on all general 
questions. 

We find him — ^for instance — ^in May, 1845, speaking 
in favour of Lord Advocate Eutherfurd's Bill for 
the Abolition of University Tests, then before the 
Legislature. The Church clung with desperate tenacity 
to these useless badges of her connexion with the Uni- 
versities, and imagined securities for " religious education." 
" Do not the tests," says Dr. Lee, " keep out many that 
are Christian ? Do they not let in many that are not ? 
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Where then is the use of them as securing a religious 
education ? " And he argues against them at consider- 
able length. Dr. Simpson,* when he had finished, rose 
to ** dissent from every point, every view, and every 
doctrine laid down by Dr. Lee.'' Dr. Muir prophetically 
foresaw in the abolition of tests, " the separation of our 
schools from Bible influence and Bible teaching, and the 
approach of a time when we should have a country 
without a God." 

One sees in this debate the dawn of the disastrous 
Ught in which Dr. Lee was afterwards regarded by so 
many of his professional brethren. We meet with also one 
of the first expressions of that recognition of his supe- 
rior enlightenment and practical sagacity, by the general 
impartial public, which increased year by year, and did 
much, in the end, to strengthen his position and in- 
fluence in the Church.f " Accustomed as we are," says 



* Minister of Kirk Newton, and one of the Clerks of the General Assembly, 
t Mr. Macaulaj writes to him as follows, in reply to a letter which, of coarse, 
cannot be recovered : — 

" Albai^y, May 23, 1845. 

'^Deab Sib, 

*' I thank you for yonr friendly and interesting letter. On one point 
my mind is, I think, unalterably made up. I never did vote and I never wiU 
vote for any test of which the object is to exclude any man on account of his 
r^g^ouB opinions from any office not religious ; and I do not conceive that a 
professorship of surgery or of diemistry is a religious office. At the same 
time, if the bill can be carried only with the amendments which you have 
suggested, and if Rutherfurd and my other friends think that, even so 
amended, it may be useful, I will accept it, that is to say, I will not oppose it 
on the third reading. Further than this I cannot go. And I am truly con- 
cerned to think that when Uie Tories are founding coUeges without any tests in 
Ireland, the Whigs should be compelled by the prevailing fanaticism to devise 
new tests for the colleges in Scotland. 

'* As to the argument drawn from the Articles of Union, I need not remind 
you that, if Episcopalian professors are admitted, that argument falls entirely 
to the gn^und. For it was undoubtedly against Episcopacy chiefly, if not 
solely, that the Act of Security was directed. 

** I shall be most happy to hear from time to time what your views are on this 
veiy important subject. 

" Believe me ever, 

** Yours very truly, 

"T. B. Macaxjlat." 
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the Scotsman, " to narrow sectarian views, affected 
scruples^ and false alarms in Church Courts, we felt it 
quite refreshing to read a speech like Dr. Lee's — liberal, 
straightforward, and full of common sense."* 

At another meeting of Presbytery he opposes a move- 
ment less directly supported by the majority; but 
support of which was considered to indicate a com- 
mendable warmth of evangelical feeling — a movement 
in favour of what was somewhat vaguely called " Minis- 
terial Communion" — i. e. interchange of pulpits with 
the ministers of dissenting sects. 

The General Assembly of 1799, in the dull strength 
and anger of its moderatism, passed a Declaratory Act,t 
to the effect that no person save an authorized licentiate 
or minister of the Church should be suffered to officiate 
in any congregation ; and that no minister should hold 
"ministerial communion '' with any person not quaU- 
fied to accept a presentation to a charge in the National 
Church. A Pastoral Letter also was prepared by the 
polite pen of Dr. Blair, and read in all the churches, 
to warn the faithful people against giving heed to 
certain itinerating and innovating "missionaries," who, 
"in the fields or in places not intended for public 
worship, gather crowds ; while pouring forth their 
loose harangues, they frequently take the liberty of 
censuring the doctrine and character of the minister of 
the parish/'J and commit other reprehensible irregu- 
larities. 

This Act and this Letter were aimed at Robert and 
James Haldane and Rowland Hill, who had been going 

* Scatman, 24th May, 1845. 

t i. e,f an Act declarmg the Law of the Church to be, kc. 

t Acta of Anembly, 1799. 
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through Scotland, scattering tracts, establishing Sunday- 
schools, preaching, and holding what would now be called 
« revival meetings." M this was extxemely irritating to 
the moderate ministers, who regarded everything like 
zeal with Talleyrand's aversion. Their irritation was not 
lessened by the free and all too candid criticisms of their 
lives and doctrines vented by the "missionaries," and 
especially by Eowland HiU.* The Assembly expressed 
their wrath, and took its revenge, by issuing the Letter 
and passing the Act. 

When the evangelical movement, which owed a good 
deal of its vigour to these very "missionaries," had 
pervaded the Church, this Act became unpopular ; and 
the revolutionary Assembly of 1842 rescinded it. But 
the proceedings of that Assembly were vitiated by 
the fact, referred to in a previous chapter, that men 
sat in it who had no legal right to do so (because they 
were not ministers of parishes). The law, as declared 
in 1799, therefore resumed its sway, on the Church 
obtaining again a constitutional Assembly, through 
the elimination of the illegal element at the secession 
of 1843. 

The Act of 1799, however, has never regained its 
original respect in the eyes of the Church. It has 
been popularly regarded as an instance of illiberal and 
arbitrary legislation, unworthy of the catholic spirit 
of the National Church. Clergymen, anxious to be con- 
sidered liberal, and to be able to save a sermon occasion- 
ally by exchanging pulpits with a dissenting brother; 
and' laymen, unacquainted with, or careless of, the 

* IiT68 of the Haldanes, p. 228 (8id edition). 
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Church's peculiar constitution; and both, unconscious 
or forgetful of the fact that the law they deciy is 
to be found in some form, in the statute book of 
every National Church, and greatly mistaking the true 
conditions of communion (ministerial or any other), 
have made it a kind of fashion to advocate, with pseudo- 
liberality and pseudo-charity, the repeal of the Act of 
1799. 

The Rev. Dr. Simpson, of Kirk Newton, who had been 
a keen ally of the " Non-intrusionists,'' and a member of 
the " Non-intrusion Committee," in the rough days before 
May, 1843, but who Lad not considered it necessary to 
carry out his principles by secession, seems to have been 
desirous to save his somewhat faded reputation for 
Evangelicalism, by making a little innocent agitation 
about the obnoxious enactment He accordingly brought 
an overture, in favour of its modification, before the 
Presbytery. Dr. Lee opposed his motion, or the making 
of any new enactments to regulate, under the name of 
"ministerial communion," the occasional admission of 
dissenters to the pulpits of the Church. He said : 

" Before proceeding to make laws regarding ministerial com- 
munion^ it might be desirable to know what this ministerial 
communion is, what it declares, and what purposes it serves. 
On all these important points, however, the reverend doctor has 
given us no light; they seem never to have occurred to him as 
questions at all. 

" Is ministerial communion the exchange of pulpits by minis- 
ters ? Then the great majority of ministers in the Church of 
Scotland have no ministerial communion, nor can have; for 
they do not and cannot exchange pulpits. Even were it desir- 
able, it is not possible. Our unity is neither declared nor 
promoted by this means ; it has another foundation altogether. 
If Dr. Simpson and I were to exchange pulpits every month. 
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nobody could understand that there was on that account any 
greater unity between the Church at Kii-knewton and the 
Old Greyfriars than there is now. They could only gather 
from the fact that between Dr. S. and myself there existed 
a particular friendship or a great congeniality of sentiment. 
The unity manifested in this way is not the unity of dif- 
ferent Churches, but the unity between dififerent individual 
ministers. 

" I don't find in the New Testament that miniateriaZ com- 
munion is even mentioned as the way, or as one of the ways of 
signifying to the world or each other the unity of a ChurcL So 
far as I see there is another way of indicating that unity, 
namely, communion in the sacraments, 

" * There is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one Gkxi, one 
Father of all, above all, through all, in alL' And so of the other 
sacrament. ' We being many — ^though many individuals — are 
one body and one bread, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.' If any Church wishes to have communion with us, or if 
we wish to hold communion with any, I apprehend the proper 
way to indicate or ratify this unity is, not by ministers ex- 
changing pulpits, but by a common pailicipation in the sacra- 
ments, which, however they have been made the means and 
the badges of division and sects, were yet designed as the 
means and expressions of unity among all the soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

" Another method of indicating unity or having communion 
is that mentioned in 2nd Cor. viiL, 4, and Ep. to PhiL i, 5, 
'ministemng to the necessity of saints' These are the only 
ways of indicating the unity of Churches, so far as I can see, in 
the New Testament. And therefore in the early Church the 
expression which signified the unity of Churches was communi- 
cating with such a Church. 

" The only thing in the New Testament that bears the least 
resemblance, or gives the least countenance, to this notion about 
ministerial communion is the passage, (Jal. ii. 9, when James, 
Cephas, and John gave to Paul and Barnabas the right hand of 
fellowship. But observe they were not the leaders and teachers 
of different sects coming foi'i;\'ard and consenting to preach for 
each other while they maintained different and protesting 
societies, and different communion tables; but it was an 
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acknowledgment of each other as true apoetles, and as having 
a diflferent vocation, the one to the Jews, the other to the Gen- 
tiles, and an agreement (not to preach for each other but) to 
confine themselves to different spheres of labour. 

"I have serious objections against any overture regulating 
this thing, 'ministerial communion,' and for these reasons. 

" 1. I do not know how to make laws regarding a thing im- 
known in the New Testament. It affords me no light. I do not 
know how, on New Testament principles, we can regulate our 
relations with other sects, while the New Testament condemns 
all sects and divisions as scandals. 2. Because the existence of 
the sects or parties to whose ministers this overture has 
reference is a great sin. It indicates that a great sin has been 
committed, either by them or by us. If we were such that 
they had just cause to separate themselves from us, then are we 
guilty before Gkxl, and should deeply repent and humble our- 
selves before those whom we compelled to leave us. This I 
submit is the proper attitude for us imder that supposition, and 
not making laws about ministerial communion with them, which 
would indicate that we thought lightly of a sin. If, on the 
other hand, we gave them no just cause of separating them- 
selves from us, then the sin of erecting hostile churches and 
communions is theirs. And is it a small sin ? And can the 
Church, with common consistency or common sense, by a law 
about ministerial communion, recognise them as true ministers 
of Christ, whom she has pronounced no longer ministers, and 
whom, if she had been consistent, she should have deposed ? 
What, sir! men cannot hold communion with us in the sacra- 
ment, but must set up separate places of worship ! What com- 
munion requires a less agreement than this ? And yet we shall 
make laws implying that they have, or may have, a far greater 
agreement, namely, such an agreement as would qualify them 
to teach our people, or we theirs ! 

" Why is this proposed ? To exhibit the unity of the Church ? 
What does this phrase mean ? That there is unity among all 
the protestant sects — Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent ? 
If they are united in all matters of importance, why are they 
yet separated ? why are they sects ? If they are not united in 
all matters of moment, then this declaration of their unity is a 
declaration of a thing that does not exist. It is therefore an act of 
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hypocrisy or an illusion. Is there not something incongruous 
in our making laws declaring persons to be ministers whom our 
Church holds not to be ministers ? ' Ordinary and outward 
calling has two parts, election and ordination.* The cere- 
monies of ordination are * fasting, earnest prayer, and imposition 
of hands of the Eldership/ * There can be no * calling ' in this 
sense among the Congregationalists, for they have no Elderahip 
in our sense, and they deny any right of* any person out of a 
particular congregation to exercise any power or jurisdiction 
within it. I neither discuss nor blame their theory at present, 
but I say this : It seems very strange that you should make 
laws recognizing persons as duly qualified ministers, who, ac- 
cording to the legislation of your Church, want one essential 
qualification at least 

" I don't comprehend how, under this law, you could prevent 
the lay members of your own communion preaching if they 

chose These reasons persuade me that you should 

make no law admitting dissenting ministers. 

" I see no reason for making any law on the subject, for, 

" 1. Nobody is wishing admission, and there is no likelihood 
of ministerial communion taking place to any great extent. 

" 2. Because it is a fact that under the most stringent laws it 
has taken place, and I believe in certain cases (few in number), 
it will take place. I would, therefore, rather not make a law 
which will not be enforced. 

" 3. It appears to me not necessary to make a law to admit ; 
neither do I see any necessity to make any law to exclude. For 
foreign Churches stand on a very dififerent footing from the Dis- 
senters at home. . . . The individual discretion of ministers 
may, I think, be safely tnisted in this matter. . . . ." 

One of his principal correspondents in those earlier 
years at Edinburgh was the Rev. Robert Paisley, of S. 
Ninian's, and lus letters to this valued friend are the 
only ones — with hardly an exception — that have been 
obtained, out of his correspondence from 1844tol847, 
or so. These letters are interesting ; for, writing to one 

* See 2nd Book of " DisdpUne." 
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i¥ell able to sjmnpathize with his intellectual pursuits and 
his earnest search for truth, he enters freely on the ques- 
tions and studies which were engaging his mind at the 
time. 

" Though probably I differ from you," he says, in one of his 
letters, " in many particular opinions, there are few persons with 
whom I have a more perfect agreement as to the true notion of 
what Christianity is, and what are the evils of the Christian 
Church, and of the world around us. 

*' March 15, 1845. — ^This morning I had a party of thirteen 
divinity students at breakfast, who presented me with Arnolds 
Thucydides and his Lectures on Modem History, as an acknow- 
ledgment of their gratitude for my poor prelections on the New 
Testament .... I think, with you, this disruption* an 
awful event; but the spirit which produced it, and which has 
been exasperated by it, seems to me much more awful. One 
sees in their organs little but fulsome self-praise, and virulent 
abuse of their opponents. I am no idolater, as you know, of 
the Kirk as it is now, but no man of common candour will deny 
that in bigotry and virulence the Free Church men have outrun 
us immensely. 

" I am, with modifications, an admirer of Edward Irving. But I 
fear his vanity was too decided to be made an historical question. 
I should be most happy could I be brought to doubt it. But I 
admire him as a great, and venerate him as a good man, not- 
withstanding. For what man has no imperfection ? And if 
any one were perfect, our judgments are so perverted that we 
should pronounce him the contrary. 

"Arnold has interested me profoundly, though I think he was 
too restless in his spirit, too full of plans and schemes. Curiously 
enough I had just been resolving to reconmience Aristotle, and 
Thucydides also. They ai^ so little known, to our great cost. 

" Do you know Gillies' Translation of the Ethics and Politics ? 
t is an excellent book, and very good to read after one has got 
t one's own interpretation of the text There are several 

ibliothecas of the Fathers. I would not give fourteen guineas 

r them all together. They are all, so far as I know, disagree- 

* Secession of 1843. 

TOL. I. H 
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able books, the Greek authors not being given in the original, 
but in Latin translations, and closely printed, with no notes or 
other apparatus. Indexes are essential in works of such mag- 
nitude. I agree with you in thinking Warburton was much 
more clever and learned than wise, and his insolence is insufifer- 
able. Mosheim I respect much more. Maclaine caricatures 
him sadly. Still he is a hard, or rather a cold man. I suppose 
his idea of Church and State agrees substantially with Arnold's. 
Write often, my dear Paisley. It is a real refreshment to me 
to exchange thoughts with you, having, I may say, no person 
here among the ministers who seems to know or care about any 
of the things of which we love to think and speak." 

"September 11. Little is passing at present in general, and 
in Edinburgh less than elsewhere, except railways, and the puU- 
ings down and buildings up which they occasion — except the 
Free College, for which they are making preparations by 
knocking down houses at the head of the Mound. These people 
are as much alive ecclesiastically as we are dead; the spiritual 
somnolency in both, I fear, is about equal. . . . Much need 
have we to work, my dear friend, for I am more and more per- 
suaded that this in which we dwell is a dry and barren land.'' 

He adds, at the comer of his paper, 

" Custodi me ab omni peccato, et non timebo mortem nee in- 
femum; T. A'Kempis — a brave thought, — and yet I think 
most of us have so thought many times." 

" October 9, 1845. ... I have been painfully and pro- 
foundly interested in reading the Autobiography of Blanco 
White, a most curious psychological study. I think it is most 
useful to consider the views of men like him ; men, I mean, 
who have adopted views which the great body of Christians 
consider unsound and dangerous. I wish you could see the 
book. I have the loan of it from a Free Church man. I am 
making a little progress in German, but the way is toilsome. 
Have you seen De Wette's Introduction to the New Testament ? 
A translation of it by an American, Theodore Parker, has come 
into my hands, and I feel, afresh, how immeasurably behind the 
Germans we are in the science of literature. Questions which 
among them have been fully discussed and settled, and which 
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are looked upon as settled even by the most^rthodox, are hardly 
known among us as questions. Many years ago, I got a friend 
to translate for me passages of Eichhom's Introduction, and 
what was my amazement to hear of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
documents, out of which the Pentateuch was composed, treated 
as admitted facts ! . . . . The Rationalists are very wild, 
probably, but they must be understood and answered. It will 
not do to answer them with exclamations of horror. My good 
old professor, Haldane, had one comprehensive refutation of all 
their theories, or all he chose to notice, or all he knew, perhaps, 
'Absurd, absurd, quite absurd!* He measured accurately the 
imderstanding of his students, for most of them appeared 
satisfied." 

His commonplace book at this time bears witness to a 
most careful and anxious study of German. He evi- 
dently felt its indispensable value for his biblical 
researches. German criticism, and De Wette in par- 
ticular, had their proper share in that liberalizing process 
which his mind was undergoing. 

" Oct 23, 1845 Rosenmiiller is very valuable, 

so far as I have seen, the best of German commentators. . . . 
I should like Eichhorn's * Einleitung ' translated, who is one of 
the ablest of critics, and one of the most learned of men, as is 
Gesenius. I hope soon to read German for myself, but as yet 
my progress is not very great. 

"I am sorry Origen is not more studied and known. A 
passage of his, * Contra CeLs.* i. 42, seems to lay the foundation 
of all ^ the fabric of Rationalism. He expresses the same 
thought in several other parts of his writings, especially in his 
commentary on Abraham and Abimelech. Indeed, few truths 
or errors are new. I am doing very little of anything that is 
useful. May God help me, for I feel I am a most unprofitable 
servant" 

"iVbv. 14, 1843 Burke is an old favourite of 

mine ; none ever pleased or instructed me more. Aristotle, 
Bacon, and Burke, to whom I should not much object to add 
Locke, and Harrington, and Arnold, are sufficient instructors in 

H a 
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the science of politics. I am ever more convinced of the 
soundness of Arnold's maxim that politics and religion are 
the only subjects worthy of the serious consideration of a 

rational being — all else is secondary Have you 

seen Martineau's ' Rationale of Religious Enquiry V It is 
rhetorical but very clever and acute, and contains, in my 
opinion, much important truth. Blanco White set me to 
read him. I am ashamed to say it is the first Unitarian 
book I ever read — except White's Life, and Taylor's Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England — though this last is 
not a Unitarian book, though wTitten by a man who holds 
those opinions. May God guide us through this sea of 
notions! I verily believe, at the same time, that something 
may be learned from all men and from all parties in the 
Christian Church. May God guide and bless you, my dear 
Paisley." 

" Dec, 6, 1845 The Bible, so far as I can under- 
stand, cannot, properly speaking, be considered as an object of 
Faith, being not the Truth itself, but merely the vehicle of its 
conveyance ; besides which, we can imagine many other vehicles. 
What was not an object of faith when Christianity was first 
preached can never afterwaids become a necessary object of 
faith, unless Christianity has since acquired some new doctrine. 
Also, the whole question regarding the books of the New 
Testament is historical merely ; it is prohaMlUy, therefore, and 
probability in dififerent degrees regarding the diflFerent books ; 
quite sufficient regarding most of them, — perhaps regarding all, 
but surely not a proper foundation for divine faith, — if this be 
not the admission of an historical probability — but of the Divine 
testimony. 

" I think the Quakers are clearly right in sa3ring that the 
ultimate ground of faith is the witness of the Spirit in our 
hearts, and nothing else, unless faith is our receiving and 
resting in the testimony of men. I therefore look with more 
and more aversion on the Bibliolatiy which is probably the 
weak point of Protestantism. None of the ancient Fathers 
ever thought of putting into their creeds, ' I believe in tile 
Holy Scriptures.' Ti-ue, the ancient councils investigated and 
settled (after their fashion) the canon, but they never put 
the canon into the Creed, any more than they put the 
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Christian ministry into it, which the Liverpool Unionists have 
sufficiently done. It is sickening to see men running con- 
tinually round in the same circle of errors, and so many set up 
to teach who need so much to learn. 

" I think almost all these people who are talking of union, 
advocating and opposing it, ai*e unconscious of the distinction 
between that tmth which is necessary for a man himself, and 
that which must be required by him of his neighbour. What 
I know and believe, is all of it essential truth to me, and I can 
no more relinquish or deny it, or hold any part of it unessential, 
than I can deny the Lord that bought me. But I have no 
right to demand that my neighbour receive my opinions, or 
admit my interpretation of the words of our common Master. 
If he profess to receive the doctrines of Christ, and to believe 
them in the sense which seems to him their true one, I may 
think him wrong, and labour to set him right, but, unless I 
deny to him that liberty which I claim for myself, I do not see 
how I am justified in refusing to acknowledge him as a Chris- 
tian, unless I assert my own infallibility and consequent 
authority over his faith. This ultra protestant doctrine, and 
the purely popish doctrine are, I think, the only ones that are 
consistent or will hang together. I do not understand what 
is meant by assemblies determining controversies of faith 
* ministeriaUy! It either must mean authoritatively, or 
that their decisions are mere counsel or advice. The latter 
no true blue Presbyterian and no genuine Episcopalian would 
admit. 

" The Morrisonians are regularly preaching here. The Free 
Church has published a catechism on ' The Headship of Christ,' 
full of Popish doctrines. I had a bad cold, and all the children 
have been afflicted in the same way. We live very privately, 
and the longer the more so. Do you ever see Mr. Wylie ? He 
seems to have forsaken us utterly ; for what reason I cannot 
imagine. The oracle of Mochrum is also dumb.* 

" I am, my dear friend, 

" Truly and afifectionately yours, 

"KoBERT Lee." 



* The late Rev. Alexander Young, M Jl., MiniBter of Mochrom, Wigtonahiie, 
a man of deep piety, sound learning, and great and original foroe of oharacter. 
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"Edinburgh, Jan, 1, 1846 Mrs. Lee unites 

with me in the compliments of the season, and in sincerely 
wishing you many happy new years. May God make us all to 
dwell in Eternity, for dwelling in time we inhabit a tottering 
and falling house. I am {inter noa) writing a review of the 
Liverpool Conference for MThail's Journal, which will appear 
in the beginning of February. I have no idea what kind of 
thing it will be ; but S. is also at work, and if I find any 
measure of good in it, or that others will tolerate what one may 
write, I shall go on — if not, I will cease. I feel more and more 
separated from all around me almost — whether the fault is 
theirs or my own, I do not know. I hope you will contribute 
to MThail. It is of consequence, if possible, to give it a tone ; 
though I fear anything really good will not be endured. The 
more I see of them, the more I fear that the majority of our 
brethren are men prepared to resist any truth that coincides 
not with their prejudices and worldly interests. It is a sad 
conclusion, but I cannot deny I can form no other." 

It was one of his projects to make MThail's " Eccle- 
BiasticalJoumar' a liberal and cathoUc organ of theo- 
logical and literary criticism, and of sound Church 
principles ; but though his connection with it continued, 
with more or less closeness, for some years, he never saw 
his idea of what it ought to be, realized. There were 
difficulties in the way ; among others, a limited number 
of subscribers, and these, for the most part, hostile to 
liberal opinion in matters ecclesiastical and theological. 
This magazine struggled on till 1862, and then suc- 
cumbed. 

The Liverpool Conference which he refers to, was the 
conference held in that town in October, 1845, prepara- 
tory to the organization of the abortive " Evangelical 
Alliance." The "Free" Kirk* having successfully con- 



* Snndxy critics of a prerions work of mine, in which I spoke of this bo^y 
always as the *' Free," objected strongly to the inverted commas. I cannot 
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summated a violent schism, and sundry other dissenters 
having been much edified and encouraged thereby, it 
was thought a fit time to set about the glorification of 
Unity and the promotion of Union. A volume of eight 
essays by ministers of as many diflerent communions, 
and with an introduction by Dr. Chalmers, was issued 
to the "EvangeUcal" world, pleased, but somewhat 
perplexed, with this novel Propaganda. The Liverpool 
Conference followed, and the "Alliance" was finally 
hatched in the summer of 1846. Dr. Chalmers' plan of 
what it ought to be was certainly not a very catholic 
one, though vastly more practical than the designs of 
his coadjutors anticipated, or their skill could conduct. 
It is difficult to understand what amount of imity he 
could expect to be reached, through the Alliance " stand- 
ing forth " as he proposed — " in the character first of a 
great anti-popish association, and secondly of a great 
home mission." * 

The Alliance, erected on a narrow basis, and controlled 
chiefly by sectarians, has long sunk into its natural 
barrenness and obscurity. Dr. Lee refers to it again in 
another letter — " I am going on with De Wette's Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, and gaining much know- 
ledge. The more I read, I am the more persuaded of 
the absurdity of making the books of Scripture an 
Article of Faith. You observe the Liverpool Unionists 
have done so. The French (if you remark the pro- 
see the justioe of the objection. In writing history, on ever ro small a scale, 
one must be careful only to use and perpetuate names for which there is a 
moral ground of truth. Because this estimable body calls itself th^ Free 
Church, I am not bound to admit it is exceptionally free, or to use language 
which would corroborate a fact which I deny. It is no freer than others. If 
it had called itself the « Holy," or the " Infallible," would those who had 
nothing to do with it have been bound to call it so too ? 
♦ Hanna's ** Life of Chahners," vol. iv., c. 20. 
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ceedings of the French Protestants at Lyons) under- 
stand the matter more accurately." 

He enters in his diary on 1st January, 1846, the reso- 
lution, " To avoid, as much as possible. Presbytery and 
Church Courts' business, which consumes much time and 
has little profit." We find, however, that this resolution 
could not be altogether carried out. He began to see 
that he must take some part in these affairs. He could 
not stand aloof and let narrow policy and officious 
incapacity have it all their own way. He already saw 
what a fine future the Church everywhere, and especially 
in Edinburgh, had before her, if now, when delivered 
from the broils and fanaticisms of the "Non-Intru- 
sionists," she would only adapt herself to the growing 
liberality of thought and culture of feeling which were 
pervading the best intelligences in all ranks of society. 
But this was a movement with which — if indeed the 
presbyters perceived the possibility of it at all — the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh could not be expected to have 
much sympathy. And Dr. Lee, who was very impatient 
of dulness and mere unintelligent obstructiveness, was 
therefore all the more stirred to forego the abstinence 
from public ecclesiastical business which was congenial to 
his own nature. Besides, he began to know his strength 
in that arena in which he afterwards bore down all rivals. 

" I have lately," he says, in March, 1846, " made two speeches 
in the Presbytery. My power of speaking is, I think, im- 
proving, though still it has many defects. Indeed the Pres- 
byteiy is a bad audience, in many respects — impatient, pre- 
judiced, and narrow-minded in a high degree. I speak of the 
members generally. And from this reason, as well as from the 
narrow and technical grounds on which matters are commonly 
argued, it is one of the worst audiences. Still, practice is 
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essential to success, as eloquence is an art as much as it is a 
science ; and men make themselves speakers, commonly, at 
the expense of their audience. Sometimes I doubt whether I 
do wisely in withdrawing so much as I do from public life, and 
the means whereby one might move other men's minds. Per- 
haps it is wisest and safest not to seek either publicity or 
privacy, — ^but to enter on that path which may seem to be 
pointed out by the necessities of society, or one's own peculiar 
position or qualifications. In short, let us seek to serve God, 
and not indulge our own humour or inclinations. ' God forbid 
that I should glory,' &c." 

There are in Edinburgh no fewer than eight* hospitals 
for the maintenance and education of the young. The 
city clergy, besides the general interest in these institu- 
tions which their office gives them, have a special con- 
nection with the greatest of them all — Heriot's. They, 
along with the Town Council, are the governors, and, as 
such, have the control of this magnificent establishment, 
with its revenue of more than £15,000 a year. Annually, 
on George Heriot's day — the Ist of June — a part of the 
commemoration consists in the governor, the children, 
and their friends attending public worship in the New 
Greyfriars' Church, and hearing a sermon preached there 
by one of the ministers of Edinburgh. 

On 1st June, 1846, the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Lee. He took for his text Psalm cxxvii. 3, 4, 5, and, 
much to the annoyance of some of his hearers, but to the 
great satisfaction of others, he proceeded to enlarge on 
the twofold advantage of the family relation, of the 
blessing of the parents to the children, and of the children 

♦ Heriot's ; John Watson's ; George Watson's ; Trades* Maidens ; Merchant 
Kaidensi Orphans'; Donaldson's; Stewart's ;~al^ under varying conditions, 
fat bpyi and girls. 
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to the parents,* in such a strain as to indicate an opinion 
distinctly unfavourable to the character and tendencies 
of such institutions as Heriot s Hospital, under its exist- 
ing management. He had not examined the system 
of the hospital without detecting its liability to abuse, 
through the selfishness and indolence of parents anxious 
to transfer from themselves to it the duty of bringing up 
then: children. He had also discovered the mischief done 
to the children by their withdrawal from all connection 
with the home circle during their six or seven years of 
monastic residence. On each of these points he spoke 
out plainly, and concluded Avitli a practical advice both 
to parents and to the governors of the hospital. 

" The first conclusion I would suggest concerns parents. If 
what has been said contains any truth, it follows, that parents 
should be very averse to permit their children to be separated 
from them — to be removed from under their roof. And this 
reluctance they should cherish, both for their children's sakes 
and their own. It is, on the one side, vain to expect that any 
person will perform to a boy or a giri the part of an affectionate 
and faithful father and mother. However willing others may 

* ** What renewers of our existence — what fresheners of onr life are chil- 
dren 1 When all things beg^'n to grow stale upon us, as they presently do, and 
our wearied senses ache with the repetition of the same sights and sounds ; 
and this world is felt to become a flat and tedious thing, which we are ready to 
call a bleak and sterile promontoiy, whose fruits are turning to * bitter ashes ; ' 
and when we are tempted to steel our own hearts against other men, with the 
same selfishness which we witness in them, and to take refuge ourselves in the 
same low passions with v^hich they assail and disgust us; and the more 
clearly-discerned baseness of mankind renders ever more a bondage that duty. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ; — how delightful, how precious, to 
see the fresh tide of life rising around us in our children, watering and render- 
ing verdant and fruitful again that soil which the scorching ravs of time were 
quickly turning to barrenness and desolation — to feci the tide of their young 
existence washing the old waste places and renewing their withered affections 
— to behold in them divine wonder, the parent of both knowledge and worship 
— to witness the charm and zest which novelty gives existence to in them ; and 
to observe how thoir unsubdued intellects rush headlong upon those deep 
mvsteries of our being, those unsolved problems and unanswerable questions, 
which we have learnt to put away, because we have interrogated all things in 
vain for an answer, Uie sea and the earth, the heaven and the grave having 
each confessed, ' It ia not in me T "—JStrmon, p. 20. 
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be^ they cannot do this. In the nature of things it is plainly 
impossible ; and notoriously so in institutions containing so 
many young persons as this does. But it is equally needful for 
the parents themselves, that they retain their children under 
their roof, if they can. For in their anxiety to get them other- 
wise disposed of, they are seeking to deprive themselves of what 
is to them a continual lesson, and a powerful motive to well- 
doing. I should say a great deal more on this important point, 
unless I feared it might not be profitable to a part of my present 
audience. But I hope what I have hinted at, may be con- 
sidered by those for whom it is intended. The vast number of 
applications, indicating the excessive anxiety, so generally felt 
by parents, to obtain admission for their children to the dififerent 
hospitals of this city, shows how imperfectly many parents 
understand their own duties, and how miserably blind they are 
to their own privileges in connection with their offspring. 

" My second remark, arising from the considerations already 
offered, applies to governors. I would most respectfully remind 
the honourable and reverend governors of this hospital, and all 
others similarly situated, that the relation of parent and child is 
an ordinance of our all-wise and bountiful Creator ; and as the 
wisdom of this relation is both most manifest, and as it is most 
important to the well-being of families and society, of parents 
and children, so we cannot disregard it, we cannot trample upon 
it, without convicting ourselves of unpardonable presumption, 
and bringing down upon us tremendous penalties. 

"This begins to be seen even in quarters where the true 
light of Christianity has been little heeded. In France the state 
of society has for ages been wrong, uneasy, bad— things have 
been all out of order — ^people hardly knew why. Reflecting 
men have of late yeara begun to ask. What ails us ? what is the 
matter ? Something is very wrong in this great nation of ours ; 
there is some terrible disease in our social system, which pro- 
duces this incessant fever. What is it that is wrong ? Chris- 
tianity would have told them what was wrong ; but they have 
got the answer from bitter experience — they have bought at a 
dear price what they might have had for nothing. *Our family 
life is all wrong.* So confess the French observers and philo- 
sophers, ' We are ruining everything — our public security and 
peace — our social comfort, our domestic happiuess — all is going 
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to wreck, by separating children from their parents — secluding 
the girls in convents, the boys in schools. This tearing from 
the mother those children who are as necessary for her, as she 
is for them, first weakens the tie between the husband and the 
wife, and ends at last in the virtual dissolution of the family.* 
' This,* say those French inquirers, ' is the radical disease which 
preys upon the vitals of our social system ; and till this be cor- 
rected, amelioration of our other evils is impossible^ for they 
spring from this.* 

" It is, I humbly submit, the imperative duty of the governors 
of George Heriot's Hospital to adopt such regulations as may 
prevent any mischief of the kind now alluded to, from arising in 
the management of this institution — an institution of the 
greatest importance, and which we fondly hope has been, and is 
the means of great good to many individuals, and which ought 
to be a mighty instrument of social improvement, if administered 
in consistency with the constitution of human nature, in har- 
mony with and in maintenance of that family life which is the 
genial soil of human virtue. 

" Let us, the governors of this institution, be ever impressed 
with the solemn fact that the connection of parents and children 
is one which God has established, and which man cannot break 
without guilt and danger ; without deep injury to both parties, 
as well as to society. And, I sincerely hope it will be felt by 
the governors to be a sacred duty, to adopt and maintain such 
regulations regarding the boys educated here as may preserve 
inviolate the family tie, as shall keep alive in freshness and 
vigour the mutual love, and interest, and sympathy which 
should unite them with their fathers and mothers — ^their brothers 
and sisters — and that we shall feel that we are really betraying 
our trust, and violating the true intention of the venerable 
founder, if we shall order matters so that that sacred bond shall 
be virtually broken — that these boys shall become estranged 
from the homes, the habits, the interests, the sympathies of 
their parents : and that, by this means, we should inflict an 
injury on all parties, far greater than any benefit of another 
kind, which we have it in our power to confer. 

" I will only add that it is of great importance that the oflBcers 
in this institution, and all employed about its affairs, should be 
impressed with these truths (for such I persuade myself they 
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are), and that they labour zealously and habitually to carry 
them out in regard to the inmates. To many of these young 
persons, they must stand in the place of father and mother — to 
all of them in some degi*ee. How necessary they should carry 
a parental mind toward those children ! that they should feel 
that concern and interest in them, that watchful authority, that 
considerate kindness, that sympathy which may in some measure 
make up for the want of their natural parents. This is, no 
doubt^ a somewhat difficult task ; it requires much love and 
great self-deniaL To interest children and young people, to 
hinder their life hanging heavy upon them, to render them 
good, not by the lazy, absurd, and ci-uel system of forbidding 
everything to them, and taxing them with work to prevent 
them being troublesome, but by enabling them to use and enjoy 
everything— in short, by labouring to render them good by 
making them happy : this is an enterprise which demands great 
self-denial, and much patience ; but no other method will prove 
effectual; and it has great reward. They who thus sow in 
tears, shall return rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them." * 

The sermon was published, with a preface, in which 
the preacher more fully explained his ideas on the sub- 
ject of it, and suggested a change in the regulations of 
the hospital, which, after several years of opposition, has 
now been recognised as a wise and sound innovation, 
and carried into effect. 

" It appears to me that the governors have in their hands a 
very simple remedy, and one which should hurt the prejudices 
of very few, and the consciences of none, while the ' will of the 
pious founder' would rather be obtempered by it than frus- 
trated."!" By all means let the fatherless boys, and the mother- 
less boys also, remain inmates of the house, as they now are. 
I would go farther, and admit, that it might be expedient to 
retain in the same position those of the boys whose parents are 



* The sabfltanoe of this Bermon is zeprinted in the " Family and its Dnties," 
Ho. I. 
t The will designs the hospital for the maintenance of poor fatherless boys. 
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notoriously drunken, or otherwise immoral. But surely no evil 
could arise from permitting those of the boys who have parents 
— and very many of them have — who are sober, industrious, 
well-conditioned people, to go home every evening and lodge 
with their parents. They may receive from the funds of the 
hospital the same education, food, clothing, and all the other 
privileges to which they are now entitled ; and if the parents 
should grudge to furnish them a bed — for it is impossible to say 
how far the spirit of selfishness, nurtured by this eleemosynary 
system, may carry some congenial tempers — a sufficient sum 
may be paid them for lodging their own flesh. The better class 
of the parents, however, so far from regarding the change as a 
burden, would hail, as a valuable boon, any arrangement which 
afforded them daily opportunities of seeing their children and 
holding intercourse with them. Sayiug this, are we supposing 
more than that men and women are not generally destitute of 
natural affection — that the love of their offspring, which ani- 
mates even the irrational features, is not wanting in the breasts 
of human beings V* 

* " The plan cf boarding and educating young persons of either sex in large 

beneficiary establishments has latterly attracted much serious consideration in 

Edinburgh, which possesses a number of institutions of this nature. The 

more closely the working of these institutions has been examined, the less 

reason is there to be satislied with the principle of seclusion inherent in their 

arrangements, and it is now a f retty general belief that it would be a blessing 

to the country if they were all abolished, and iheir funds appropriated to 

general purposes of education. 

• • • • • 

"Another matter demands consideration— the expense. Laying afiide the 
initiatory expenses in building hospitals, and taking the mere cost of sustain- 
ing them, the outlay, even under the best management, is extravagant. The 
ordinary expenditure for Heriot's Hospital, includiug salaries for general 
management, was £10,748 for the year ending December 81, 1857 — the number 
of boys in the hospital being 180. The annual cost per boy was therefore very 
nearly £60. The disbursements for Heriot's foundation schools, for the same 
I)eriod, amounted to £4H23 — the number of pupils attending these schools 
being 3022. The annual cost per pupil, therefore, was little more than 
£18/. Gd, Such, without going deeply into particulars, is the remarkable 
difference between the cost of hospitalising children and of simply educating 
them at school. It is not too much to say that, for every child reared in a 
hospital, you might give elementary instructiou to thirty, or a liberal edu- 
cation to twenty, boys or girls. On turning to the account of general expendi- 
ture of the Merchant Maiden Hospital, you will see that for U6 girls the cost 
of each is on an average £40 per annum. I am confident, however, tJiat in 
any part of the United States, the cost of ho^pitalibin^ girls would be con- 
siderably above £40 or 200 dollars per head per annum. The shabby accom- 
modation, the breakfast of oatmeal porridge, and the mean uniform garb of 
the Edinburgh hospital girls, would never be tolerated in America, where aa 
aunnal cost of £80 or 4U0 dollars each would scarcely sufiioe to render ft 
hospital popular or endurable."— Z^rer/hwi M\ ChambtTs, I^tq^ to W, Wilton, 
i^ew York) l^B. 
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The hospital Bystem^ as a whole^ appeared to him 
uhsouikL He held that it was bad for body, mind, and 
morals. 

" I long ago remarked " (he says in a letter to Mr. G. Combe 
in 1855) '' depression^ languor^ and listlessness, as characteristics 
of hospital boys. . . . Those children want most of the things 
which tend to render children happy. They want the wild free- 
dom which is so natural to the young, and tlieir affections are 
entirdy unexercised. Can a man in jail be happy? How, 
then, can a boy in jail be so ? No physical improvements can 
ever ciure this. It is the cursed spot on the system which all 
the waters of improvement, feeding, ventilation, temperature, 
and all the rest — important as these are in themselves— can 
never wash out .... At Heriot's Hospital the boys are 
fat and flabby, but not muscular^ for they are much fed and 
little exercised." 

At this time, and for the first six yeai-s of his Edin- 
burgh life, he occupied a house in Lauriston Place. 
**I used to be a good deal at Lauriston Place," writes a 
member of a family Avho were amongst his most cherished 
friends, " about 1846. Dr. Lee was not such a public man 
then^ and his home was full of happy children, whom he 
adored^ and he used to sing to them and study their 
ways. He certainly was a most lovable man in private. 
A young lad, from America, Willie Duncan by name, 
boarded with them, and used to have private theatricals, 
or shows, which we all enjoyed.* . . . Dear Dr. Lee 
was a true friend and teacher to me, giving me books 
and directing my^reading, and encouraging me to culti- 
vate my mind and to enlarge it, and to be dutiful and 
womanly in my character. On one occasion at A., when 

* In his diaiy Dr. Lee has written oat, in verse, a kind of burlesque, ** A 
Scene to amuse a Children's Partly" — Dramati* Pertorut: Queen Victoria; 
An Astrologer; Maids of Honour. 
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he was visiting us, and I had some sick-nursing to do, I 
remember his encouraging me by repeating the text, 
* The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister/ His visits to me were always charming." This 
lady has kept the following letter, written to her in 
1846 — a memento of a kindness and friendship which 
continued uninterrupted to the end : — 

" My dear I., 

" I am very sorry to hear from Mra Lee that you have 
been so unwell. I hope when you breathe the pure air of home 
you will soon be weU again. I feared you had been working 
too hard. I am sorry to hear also that you will be disappointed 
this week in some sights you wished to see. But, my dear 
young friend, if you are enabled with patience to bear the dis- 
appointment — to take it as a part of the loving chastisement of 
God our Father, it will do you far more good, and will even give 
you far more pleasure than the things would have done which 
you have been prevented seeing. We have a great deal to learn 
hefore we are perfect and complete in all the will of God, and the 
giving up our own will in all things is the hardest lesson, but it 
is also the most valuable. May you learn it perfectly ; and 
then you will be perfectly happy, in whatever outward condition 
you may be. Let us pray that God would teach us thus to walk 
in the steps of his dear Son. If we are not seeking and attaining 
to this, all outward religion is vain and even delusive. We 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you when you return. Make 

my very kind regards to your dear parents and Miss E , and 

all the young ones. 

" I am, my dear I., 

" Truly and aflFectionately yours, 

"Robert Lee." 

This summer he took a walking excursion through the 
Highlands with Mr. Smith (Fintry) and another younger 
friend. "I shall never forget," says Mr. Smith, "the 
light-hearted enthusiasm with which he yielded himself 
to the exhilarating influence of the scenery and air and 
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exercise. He was full of buoyancy and wit and repartee. 
At Fortwilliam we booked by the coach for Inverness, 
and, having breakfasted in a leisurely way, we strolled to 
take possession of the box-seats, which we had made a 
point of securing, when, lo 1 we found ourselves fore- 
stalled by no less a personage than the redoubted Dr. 
Gandhsh, and with him Dr. Beith, of Stirling. Of course 
we remonstrated against the intrusion^ but at first to no 
purpose ; and it was only on appealing to the civil powers 
(in the coach-office) that we were restored to our status. 
" Sorry to depose you,'' said our friend to Dr. C, as he 
unwillingly dismounted. But I am happy to say that 
the affair passed off good-himiouredly, and with no worse 
results to the two reverend Free doctors than their being 
relegated to the dignity of a post-chaise to themselves." 

In September, the Rev. Dr. Bennie, minister of Lady 
Tester's Church, in Edinburgh, and one of the Deans of 
the Chapel Royal, died. He was succeeded in Lady 
Tester's by the Rev. John Caird, who in that Church 
conomenced his distinguished career as one of the most 
eloquent of Scottish preachers. 

Other changes consequent on Dr. Bennie's death had, 
as we shall see, an important relation to Dr. Lee's future. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHAIR OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. — CHURCH COURTS. — 

PRIVATE LIFE. 

** We live in the midst of religious machinery. Many meohanics at piety, 
often only apprentices and slow to learn, are turning the various ecclesiastical 
mills, and the creak of the motion is thought *the voice of Grod.'" — 
Theodore Pabkeb, Ten Sermons, No. YIII. 

The Koyal Commissioners, appointed in 1827 to 
inquire into the state of the Scottish universities, had 
recommended, among other beneficial measures, the in- 
stitution of a chair of Biblical Criticism in the University 
of Edinburgh. The government of Lord Melbourne 
had, in 1841, resolved to cany out this recommendation, 
and to appoint the Kev. R. S. Candlish, minister of S. 
George's, Edinburgh, to the chair, which was to be 
endowed with a part of the revenues of the Chapel 
Royal. These revenues had hitherto been divided into 
three portions ; and .with the title of "Dean of the Chapel 
Royal of Holyrood," been bestowed on clergymen of 
eminence. The rapacious spoliations to which the 
ecclesiastical property of Scotland was exposed at and 
after the Reformation, had robbed the Church of every 
other distinction and emolument with which merit 
might be rewarded or energy stimulated. So niggardly, 
however, was the Liberal government, and so appre- 
hensive of the jealous opposition of the dissenters, that 
it dared not venture to endow the new chair, except by 
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appropriating to it some of the funds connected with 
the deaneries. The appointment of Mr. Candlish would 
have taken place in 1841, had not Lord Aberdeen 
induced the government to postpone it, in consequence 
of the large share which that reverend gentleman had 
taken in the ecclesiastical troubles of the time. He 
had, in particular, broken one of the interdicts of the 
Court of Session by preaching in the parish of Huntly ; 
— ^no offence in itself, but a violation of the law of the 
land, in the circumstances unhappily existing. Lord 
Aberdeen forcibly pointed out the impropriety of nomi- 
nating so keen a controversialist and partisan to be the 
first professor of Biblical Criticism. "This reverend 
gentleman,'' said his Lordship in his place in the House 
of Lords, " this professor of Biblical Criticism, if dealt 
with by the Court in the same way as any other person, 
would be immediately sent to prison, where he would 
have leisure to compose his first syllabus of Lectures."* 
No other appointment had been suggested at the time ; 
and Dr. Bennie had, as dean of the Chapel Royal, drawn 
the revenue destined to endow the chair, until his death 
in 1846. Now, however, the government of Lord John 
Russell resolved to carry out the postponed intention of 
the government of Lord Melbourne. Dr. Lee's Mends 

* " Ten Years' Conflict," ohap. xiil. ; " Hanna'a Life of Chalmers,*' toI. iv. chap, 
xiii. It must be expJAined that the majority of the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
(within whose bounds Huntly lay) had proceeded with the settlement of 
Mr. Edwards as minister of Mamoch— he having been "yetoed" by the 
parishioners, and the Assembly having confirmed this (be it remembered, 
illegal) "veto." The Presbytery acted in accordance with the law; the 
Assembly in defiance of it. ^ For this offence the Assembly first suspended, and 
then deposed, the seven ministers who formed the majority ; and sanctioned 
Mr. Candlish and other members of the revolutionary party proceeding to 
Strathbogie and preaching in the parishes there, as if they were legally vacant. 
.Against this invasion of their parishes the seven ministers had tried to protect 
themselves by obtaining from the Court of Session an '* interdict " prohibiting 
these irregularities. 

I 2 
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at once busied themselves in securing the appointment 
for him. There is no doubt that there was no clergyman 
of any mark in the Church better fitted for the office 
than he. His scholarship, though not profound, was 
exact; he had studied theology with thoughtful care; 
and his theological reading had been judicious and 
comprehensive. His mind, moreover, was inquisitively 
critical in its tone; and all his sympathies went out 
towards Uberty of thought and rational progress in 
science. Higher qualifications than these were not to 
be found in the Church. The poverty of the Scottish 
Church ; the lax and variable entrance examinations ; and 
the absence of any sinecures or wealthy prizes among 
her offices, have operated disadvantageously against the 
learning of the clergy.* With the exception of Principal 
Campbell, (whose treatise on Miracles was translated into 
three continental languages) — and should Ave add. Dr. 
Macknight ? — the Scottish Church had, since the revo- 
lution, produced few theologians notable either for great 
learning or original genius. The literary activity of the 
"moderate" era did not seek its outlet in theological 
research or dissertation ; and the " evangelical " revival 
was not favourable to learning and culture. The 
standard of qualification for a theological chair was, 
thus, not a high one at the time of Dr. Lee's appointment. 
He did more than come up to it ; and that it has since 

* The sagadoiiB eye of Dr. Chalmers saw this evil. In his evidence before 
the House of Commons' Committee on Sites, he says : — ** It stnick me that 
there was a vnlgfarizing process going on, by the alienation of cathedral pro- 
perty ; and I endeaToured to point out what I thought a better direction for 
this property, and this was turning each cathedral institute into a theological 
seminary or college. I am very friendly to what may be called ecclesiastical 
sinecures, not that I mean that they should be sinecures, but that there should 
be a certain number of persons of learning maintained at leisure, and endowed 
for the purpose of contributing to theological literai<aro."— Hanka's Ljfe, 
ToL iy., Appcoidix K. 
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that date been raised higher, is in no small degree owing 
to his own labours in the cause of theological education. 
He writes in his diary : " Nov. 8, Sunday evening. 
I feel this an evening of peculiar solemnity. To-morrow, 
if spared, I am to have an interview with the Lord 
Advocate, when I shall know the result of all that has 
been said and done regarding the professorship. In the 
hand of God all things are safe, and they are truly 
blessed that trust in Him ; " and then follows an earnest 
prayer for the divine guidance and " the Spirit of Love." 
He was duly appointed to the professorship and con- 
joined deanery, and to the office of Her Majesty's 
chaplain, which also Dr. Bennie had held.* "I have 
no doubt," wrote Mr. Macaulay, who had used his 
strong influence in Dr. Lee's favour, "your important 
duties will be well performed, and that I shall always 
remember with satisfaction the share, small as it was, 
which I had in your appointment." In acknowledging 
the letter in which the Lord Advocate announces his 
appointment. Dr. Lee says (and the reference reveals 
his apprehension, as a professor, of that clerical inter- 
ference with his liberties, of which he was to experience 
the full activity, as a minister) : " I take it for granted 
that no provision will be introduced into the consti- 
tution of the new professorship, which will expose the 
holder of it to any disqualifications, except those to 
which all other professors holding parishes may be made 
subject by the laws of the Church; or which will re- 
cognise that jurisdiction of the Church courts over the 

* There are six royal ohaplains in SooUand. Formerly, when the Sovereign 
never required their Bervices, they had a modeet salary of 50/. a-year ; now, 
when the Qaeen resides annually in Scotland, tiie honour of the office seems to 
l)e considered sufficient remuneration. 
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universities, which all who advocate a repeal of the 
present test-law are so much concerned to deny." 

He anticipated annoyance from a paxty in the Church 
opposed to pluralities. It had been forbidden by the 
General Assembly* to hold a professorship and a 
parochial charge, unless the two were in the same city. 
And there were many who were anxious to cancel even 
that exception, and to prohibit absolutely any union of 
offices, f His anticipations were realized. On various 
occasions the general question of pluralities was bandied 
about in the Church courts ; and his tenure of his church 
and chair was covertly or openly attacked. In 1847 
it was discussed both in the Edinburgh Presbytery and 
the Assembly. He writes to Mr. Paisley in reference to 
the former: "The debate in some hands, and these 
much more burdened with plurality than mine are likely 
ever to be, made it really a personal and most spiteful 
attack on me. I shall not be sorry to have it discussed 
in the Assembly, where I predict we shall have the best of 
the argument, whatever we may have in the voting." In 
the Assembly there was a long debate, virtually ending in 
nothing. In 1852 the old subject was revived again ; and 
in the course of a somewhat personal debate, one of Dr. 



• Act vi. of Assembly 1817. 

t " Yet pluralities exist. In the Churcli one or two remain, the last memo- 
rials of pahnier times ; but in the faculties of law and medicine they are rife. 
There are professors in our unirersities who work as hard in the Parliament 
House as any minister in his parish. There are surgeons and physicians who 
bold academic seats with distinguished honour, and yet manage an enormous 
practice. Neither the uniyersity nor the city complains ; neither the lecture- 
room nor the sick-room is neglected. If lawyers and doctors can do this, why 
should not ministers ? Is their work necessarily heavier ? Are their energies 
necessarily less ? Why, in short, should not the same rule be applied to all 
the faculties? But tiie Church of Scotland has ever been a self-denying 
community. It might have had episcopal revenues, and it refused them. It 
might have had seats in Parliament, but it declined them. It had professor- 
ships and principalities, and it threw them away." — Cunninqhah's Chwreh 
Siitarp, vol ii., p. 615. 
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Lee's co-presbjrters, with what must be called unwarrant- 
able rudeness and vulgarity of feeling, adverted to the in- 
come which he was believed to derive from his two offices. 

Dr. Lee rose, and with warmth and skill, argued for 
the connection of academic chairs with parochial charges, 
as, in reality, beneficial to the Church. " K his pro- 
fessional income," he added, " was much more than it 
was, he would feel no shame in accepting it, for he had 
been neither sluggish nor inefficient in the discharge of 
his duties; and in his conscience, and before God, he 
could declare that the professorship which he had the 
honour to hold had never proved any impediment to 
the discharge of his ministerial functions." The debate 
ended in the question of pluralities being consigned, as 
it had been before, to that vague limbo, a committee ; — 
in whose custody it is to be presumed it still remains, 
as it has not been much heard of since 1852. 

Dr. Lee was installed on 30th January, 1847, but did 
not lecture till the session of 1847-8. What follows is 
from his diary. 

" This is one of the most important events of my life. One 
in which I have seen most distinctly the good Providence of 
Gk)d, and one certainly which will involve the greatest amount 
of responsibility. How great the eflfect may be on the condition 
of the Church of Scotland by the efficient occupying of such a 
chair, it is impossible to say, for to a great extent, it aflfects the 
sentiments of the clergy in the first place, and througli them of 
the whole people. 

"0 God, Father of lights, fountain of all wisdom and all 
grace, I humbly implore thy mercy and grace to forgive my 
manifold oflfences and all my unworthiness, and to fill me with 
the gifts and graces of thy good Spirit. Especially, Lord, I 
beseech thee to confer upon me the gifts of wisdom and pru- 
dence, that I may avoid all occasions of unnecessary oflfence, and 
may discern what my duty is, and how I may best perform it. 
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And do thou give me a spirit of love, and oh, Lord, that I may 
truly seek the good and honour of all around me, and may rejoice 
in their welfare and reputation. Endow me also. Almighty God, 
with the spirit of power, that I may effectually and successfully 
instruct others in the true knowledge and understanding of thy 
holy word. Lord, do thou teach me, and I shall be taught 
myself, and qualified also to instruct others. May thy grace be 
suflBcient for me, Lord, and may thy strength be made perfect 
in my weakness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

On November 11th, he writes as follows : — 

" This is my forty-third birthday, and it is to me probably 
the most important day of my life, as on it I propose commenc- 
ing my duties as Professor of Biblical Criticism, &c. All men, 
no doubt, have, but it seems to me as if I had, above all men, 
reason to praise and bless God Almighty, for his mercy and 
loving-kindness. For I cannot look back on my past life with- 
out acknowledging that He hath loaded me with his benefits. 
And when I reflect on my unworthiness and sinfulness, I am 
humbled in the dust before God, my Heavenly Father. Unless 
I quite deceive myself, I am conscious of a desire to glorify God, 
who has redeemed me with the precious blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son, so that I might enjoy the liberty of doing His holy 
will in my body and spirit. And in humble faith in His pro- 
mise, I would now implore of Him to baptize me with His good 
Spirit, that I may be filled with wisdom, love, and power ; and 
may obtain a victory over all my corruptions and enemies 
within and without, and may prove the perfect \vill of God. 

" I remember with thankfulness, on this day, my dear, pious, 
benevolent, and excellent parents. If I may not pray for it, I 
may yet hope in God, that they may sleep with the saints, whose 
dust is precious in the sight of the Lord, and may obtain a 
joyful and blessed resurrection. I remember in like manner 
my dear brother Anthony, who lived the life and died the death 
of the righteoua I remember all my departed friends. And 
I humbly pray that God, my loving Father in heaven, would 
pardon all my sins against them. 

" I bless God that I am not alone and desolate in the midst of 
the earth ; having the most affectionate and prudent of wives, 
and one who perfectly sympathizes with me in all good things ; 
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and having children who are now, and promise to be yet more, 
a comfort to us. Also, for our dear adopted mother, Miss 
Napier, who loves us, and whom we love, with the strongest 
affection : and for all our friends, and all our other mercies. 
Bless the Lord, my soul ! 

** I am not forgetful of the dark and cloudy day. Whether or 
not I improve it, the thought of it is habitually present with 
ma But I fear no evil, for Thou art with me. I endeavour to 
remember that death as well as life is the property of the 
children of God; and that tribulation and distress shall not 
separate them from the love of Grod in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

" Let me therefore not cast away my confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward. In Thee, Lord, have I tmsted ; 
let me never be confounded. 

" Let me remember these things : — 

" 1. To be more earnest and frequent in prayer. 

" 2. To read the Scriptures with a view to edification. 

" 3. To be slow to speak, and slow to wrath. 

" 4. To judge not ; and to speak evil of no man. 

" 6. To labour with the students, to free them from supersti- 
tion, fanaticism, and bigotry ; and to instil into their minds, as I 
may be enabled, principles of true wisdom, piety, and charity. 

" God, give me grace ; that what I intend piously, I may 
perform effectually, to the honour of Thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.*' 



"I got through my triaJ," he writes in the evening, 
after delivering his inaugural lecture, " I hope so as 
to create, at least, a favourable impression. I do not 
attribute much importance to the compliments and kind 
expressions of friends ; but the terror of the undertaking 
is past — now let me work with fear and trembling, for 
God worketh," &c. 

Again, on the 19th November, "I have finished my 
first week's work. I am thankful to find the matter not 
so formidable as I had pictured to myself. Finding how 
little some of the students know, I feel the greater con- 
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fidence in my own resources. May God give me grace 
to be faithful, and wise, and energetic in this work which 
I am called to do." 

In his inaugural lecture, he defines the business of his 
class as embracing Criticism, Hermeneutics, and Biblical 
Antiquities ; and proceeds to enforce, especially, the im- 
portance of accurate textual criticism, as the basis of all 
sound theology. 

Adverting to the Rabbinical dogma that every word 
and letter of the Scriptures was a gift of God, and dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, and the congenial inference 
that what had been thus supematurally given must be 
supematurally preserved and transmitted, he says— 

"These were the views with which the great body of Church- 
men were actuated, in the second and third centuries, and, 
indeed, through the whole patristic period, down to the time of 
Gregory the Great. These sentiments prompted them to mis- 
represent the enlightened diligence of Origen, the father of 
Biblical Criticism ; who, like most men who are before their age, 
and who labour to make things in the Church better than they 
found them, was, during his whole laborious life, a special mark 
of theologic hate and misrepresentation. Strange to say, the 
seventeenth and even the eighteenth century found the Church 
no wiser in this respect. With this prejudice, all the earlier 
editors, both of the New Testament and of the Old, had to 
contend in their attempts to improve the received text. In this 
particular the Protestants were generally not a whit more 
enlightened than the Catholics. Robert Stephens, who was 
compelled by the bigotry of the Papists to flee from Paris on 
account of his audacity in presuming to correct the text of the 
Latin Vulgate, was the victim of the same blind zeal which 
actuated the Protestants in their attacks on Mill and Wetstcin, 
at a later period. So strong, in fact, was the conviction in the 
minds of Protestants generally that the Jewish dogma was 
undoubtedly true, that, down to near the conclusion of the last 
century, it was found to bo impossible to introduce into the 
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printed text of the New Testament^ even those alterations, in 
{ajrawc of which all MSS. of any value, as well as the ancient 
versions concurred; or to remove from the text even those 
clauses, in support of which there existed no MS. authority 
-whatever. And, even at this day, there are not wanting men 
.who prefer their own opinions to truth in such a degree that 
they are not ashamed to maintain the genuineness of certain 
passages, in defence of which little else can be alleged than that 
they seem to prove doctrines which they regard as true, and in 
support of which they are anxious to find as many testimonies 

as they can in the Holy Scriptures. 

"The injudicious zeal of the great body of Churchmen, both 
in ancient and modem times, affords a lesson of the greatest 
importance to their successors ; a warning by which we should 
be studious to profit. There are few greater temptations to the 
presumption and self-confidence of men than the identifying 
objective Christianity with Christianity as it may exist sub- 
jectively in themselves : feeling confident that their views, on 
all points, must be infallibly correct ; and that anyone labours 
to overturn the Qospel who opposes any of their cherished 
opinions respecting it. Many others besides Whitby,* yea 
thousands of sincere and earnest Christians, both in the ancient 
Church and in modern times, were confident that the stability 
of the Christian faith would be utterly destroyed if the opinion 
were admitted that the text, whether of the Old or the New 
Testament, did not exist in immaculate purity. This opinion is 
now, however, an admitted, an indisputable truth: and yet 
Christianity is not subverted ; nay, none of its doctrines, none 
of its precepts, none of its ordinances, are sensibly affected in 
consequence. In no line of inquiry is it more necessary than in 
the different departments of theological study, to refuse being 
so alanned by the supposed consequences of certain doctrines, 
if admitted, as not to allow ourselves to inquire, in the first 
place, whether or not those doctrines be true. In this, as in all 
the other departments of study, truth must be our first object ; 
and that which is true will always, in the end, vindicate itself 
as that which alone is safe " 

Going on to speak of Interpretation, he says : — 
"Every student of theology should master those herme- 
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neutical principles which ought to guide him through various 
passages which he must constantly encounter, and ignorant 
of which principles, he is as unfurnished with the instru- 
ments of his art as a physician would be who commenced 
medical practice without any theory of pathology or of thera- 
peutics, and who treated every particular case as it occurred 
empirically. The practice of such a man could be only one 
heap of contradictions. And the labours of such a preacher can 
only perplex and confound his hearers. 

"Before proceeding to the work of exhibiting the sense of 
Holy Scripture, with the view of assisting those who are less 
favourably circumstanced for ascertaining it than we are, it 
becomes us to have investigated various questions which must 
be settled, before systematic and consistent interpretation can 
proceed : — such, for instance, as the relation in which the old 
dispensation and its Scriptures stand to the new? What, among 
the various contents of both Testaments, are to be regarded as 
incidental, and what we should consider as Divine teaching, for 
the sake of which the former was introduced ? On what sub- 
jects we ought to recur to such a book as the Bible for informa- 
tion'? whether its statements regarding physics, for example, 
such as cosmogony, astronomy, natural history, theology, are to 
be understood by us as the dictates of the Spirit of God, or only 
as made in accommodation to the popular opinions prevailing 
in the times of the writers, whether those opinions were true or 
false ? On these, and many other kindred questions, it is in- 
dispensable that the expositor of Holy Scripture, (and eveiy 
preacher of the Gospel is an expositor of Holy Scripture, and 
must be, if his preaching be anything better than vapid decla- 
mation), must have arrived at some satisfactory conclusion. . . . 

" If we would appreciate the spirit in which the apostles of 
our Lord addressed the ancient Romans and Greeks, we must 
have made ourselves familiar with the mental and moral con- 
dition of those great peoples, when the apostles addressed them ; 
and this can be done only by a diligent and critical study of 
those great works which themselves produced, and in which 
they have drawn for us their own spiritual portraits. How 
much illustration, for example, have the works of Plato already 
afforded to innumerable passages in the New Testament, par- 
ticularly in the writings of S. John ; and I am persuaded that 
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the productions of that remarkable man, who is indeed the 
type rather of the Oriental than of the European mind (which 
latter his great disciple, the Stagirite more truly represents), 
would furnish still an abundant harvest to any qualified person 
who should seriously set himself to study them with this view. 
Indeed, without competent classical scholarship the work of 
sacred intei'pretation cannot be successfully carried on. It 
affords the very rudiments of this kind of knowledge ; and this, 
irrespective of the fact that the New Testament itself is written 
in Greek ; and a very large proportion of what is worthy of 
being read regarding the criticism and interpretation of it 
exists in the Latin language. 

" Eveiy conscientious person among you (and I hope you are 
all such) would shrink from being the instrument of distorting 
the rays of divine truth. I have no doubt you are sincerely 
desirous of conveying its lessons to men in the true spirit in 
which they were intended to be received. But the qualification 
to do so is neither an instinct nor an inspiration. It is the 
result of laborious study, of well directed labour, accompanied 
with that purifying and enlightening grace, which the Father of 
Lights has promised to humble and faithful hearts. Let us, 
therefore, gird up ourselves for this important work. Let us 
labour to strip ourselves, as much as may be, of those prepos- 
sessions and prejudices, with which education, common opinion, 
authority, worldly interest, may warp our minds, and let us, in 
the spirit of faith and love, look up to God with this desire 
stronger than all within us, that we may be enabled truly to 
know what He hath revealed, that so we may be qualified to 
prove channels of His truth, and instruments of His mercy to 
our fellow-men. 

" Which of you would not shrink from becoming, through his 
own ignorance, sloth, or worldly passions, the means of in- 
creasing, in any degree, that spirit of contention, rancour, and 
uncharitableness, which is so palpably opposed to the true spirit 
of the Gospel, and by which the Christian Church among us has 
been brought to the very verge of ruin, and Christianity itself, 
at least in its highest form, r; iyiitrj avvriXcia ttjs ivTokrjs, is in 
danger of perishing from the earth ? In proportion as you are 
enabled to enter into the tine scope and spirit of the New 
Testament, you will be the less capable of fomenting evils on 
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which the Head of the Church cannot look but with displeasure, 
which scandalize the weak and wavering, and grieve all truly 
Christian hearts. For my part, I can see no hope of any recon- 
cilement among Christians, till the New Testament shall become 
the bond fide text-book, from which all parties shall be content 
mimediately to draw their theology. In that case, a general 
agreement is conceivable, and would be possible, which now it 
is not, when each sect makes its own system, written or unwritten 
in creeds, its hermeneutical code. In such a state of things 

agreement is hopeless — ^it is inconceivable 

" I am resolved, in the strength of divine grace, to spare no 
pains or labour in discharging, to the best of my moderate 
abilities, the trust I have received. And however I may fail in 
the opinion of any of you (for that I shall not realize my own 
ideal I am well prepared to expect), I hope and pray that God 
may preserve both you, gentlemen, and me, from failing through 
want of the will to do well, and from erring through lack of love 
of the truth. In faith, therefore of his promise, ' Who foUoweth 
Toe shall not walk in darkness,* let us lift up our hearts unto 
God, praying that he would cleanse and enlighten our minds, 
and make them receptive of His spirit, in all truth, holiness, 
and power, to the gloiy of His name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." 

Thus he started on his career as professor — a career 
peculiarly congenial to him, and which he regarded as 
his chief avenue of practical usefulness. In accom- 
panying him to this point, we have, however, passed over 
some events in this year, 1847, to which we must now 
look back. 

One fact in the history of Scotch dissent, giving lise to 
a new body and a new name, is passed over by Dr. Lee, 
as far as can be traced, in total silence. In May the 
Secession and the Belief bodies coalesced into one aggre- 
gate, and assumed the name of United Presbyterians, a 
title vulgarly shortened in common parknce into U. P.* 

* The Seceasion Kirk originated in 1773, when, aggrieved at high-handed 
patronage, Ebenezer Enkine and three other mimsters seceded from the 
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A rather noteworthy fact in the political annals of 
Scotland he comments on however with some force. 
"July 30, 1847. To-day the electors of Edinburgh dis- 
graced themselves by electing Mr. C. Cowan, a person 
whom nobody knows about, instead of Mr. Macaulay, 
one of the first statesmen and writers of the age. Such 
is the mutability of popular favour, and the ingratitude 
of masses of men. Whisky-sellers were Mr. Cowan's 
chief supporters ; then temperance men, free churchmen, 
and voluntaries, tories and ultra-radicals composed this 
unholy alliance." * 

He appears once or twice in the Church courts during 
this year, steadily advocating the liberal principles to which 
he was becoming more and more attached. The only ex- 
ception to this is at a meeting of Presbytery near the end 
of the year, when the question of Jewish Disabilities was 
discussed. Dr. Muir had at a previous meeting been 
arguing, with all the impracticable rigidity of evangelical 
intolerance, that it was the duty of the British constitu- 
tion to "maintain, acknowledge, and defend the Christian 
religion according to the evangelical pecuKarities of it ; 
in the declaration of the doctrine of the glorious Trinity ; 
in devout acknowledgment of Christ as God, and of His 
precious sacrifice." Dr. Lee, although not probably 
swayed by this exposition of principles, yet announced 



National Church. In 1747 the new body split into two (on the question of 
the burg-ess oath), the Burghers and Anti-Burghers. These again threw off 
two lesser sects, the Old-Light Burghers, and the Old-Light Anti-Burghers. 
The Burghers and Anti-Burghers came together again in 1820. The Belief 
sect originated in 1752, on the deposition of the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, and, as 
its name suggests, was the result of oppressive exercise of patronajg^e. The 
U. P. body formed from this union has adopted voluntaryism as its distinctive 
principle. It numbers, in Scotland, about 480 congregations. 

* Mr. Macaulay, writing to Dr. Lee in 1849, says, ** I have eveiy reason to be 
grateful to your fellow-citizens. If they had not dismissed me to my library, 
I should have been unable to complete my two volumes till ISoO.** 
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that, " though considerably liberal upon many points, he 
thought the Jewish Disabilities Bill warranted neither by 
justice nor policy," and he went away before a vote could 
be taken. No vote was necessary, as Dr. Barclay found 
no seconder to his motion, " That in the opinion of this 
presbytery no British subject ought to suffer either for- 
feiture or abridgement of his civil rights on account of 
his religious opinions, and that the civil disabilities at 
present affecting Jews being unnecessary, impolitic, and 
unjust, ought to be removed." * 

On other occasions, however. Dr. Lee was staunch and 
consistent. 

The question of running railway trains on the Sunday 
was at the time engrossing much attention. 

In Scotland the Lord's Day has generally been re- 
garded in the light of the Jewish Sabbath. And while 
individuals have commonly been lax enough in their 
interpretation of the clause of the Jewish law, "Thou 
shalt do no manner of work therein," and have required 
their servants to serve them on the Sunday as on other 
days, public companies have been always much vilified 
if they attempted to serve the public on that day, even 
to a small extent. No one could value more highly than 
Dr. Lee the rest and sanctity of the Lord's Day as con- 
secrated by immemorial Christian usage; but no one 
could hold more cheaply the Pharisaic formalism which 
prided iteelf on the strictness of its Sabbath-keeping, and 
neglected the weightier matters of the law. He equally 
disliked the false importance ascribed to the outward 
observance of the fourth commandment, and the essen- 
tiaUy immoral poUcy which, finding that certain persons 

* Scatman, Deo. 22, 1847. 
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or companies would not keep the letter of that command- 
ment in the Puritanic way from principle, essayed to 
make them do it by force. He accordingly always pro- 
tested against enactments in favour of " Sabbath Obser- 
vance/' and against the Judaism which denounced 
Sunday trains, or the opening of gardens or gaUeries 
on the first day of the week, as violations of the eternal 
behests of the moral law. Dr. Muir had a committee on 
Sabbath Observance, of which he was perpetual convener, 
and brought up, in its name, wonderful reports to the 
General Assembly. In these he charged against divers 
forms of "Sabbath desecration," and specially against 
Sunday trains, in a style with which it must have been 
difficult for any intelligent man, unless he were a Jew, 
to agree. The Sabbath question has cropped up again 
and again, in many a Presbjrtery and Assembly ; but it 
never was more keenly canvassed than in 1847. The 
great mass of the clergy jumped with Dr. Muir. A very 
few, among whom the late Dr. Anderson of Newburgh, 
and Mr. Cochrane, minister of Cupar, deserve honour for 
manly frankness of speech, took a similar wise and 
Christian view of the relation of the fourth command- 
ment to Sunday trains, to that taken by Dr. Lee. In 
opposition to Dr. Muir's denunciations of these impious 
vehicles,^^ he insisted that, as the railway companies had 
practically usurped control of the usual means of convey- 
ance, they were bound to afford the public opportunities 
of travelling on Sunday. Whether these were to be used 
or not, was for the conscience of the public to decide. 
" The question came to this," he said, in the Assembly, 

* See Report of Gereral Assembly's Gommittes on Sabbath Obflerranoe 
1847. 
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"whether he was to detennine on his own conscience, and 
under the guidance of the Word of God, if he should 
travel on a Sunday or not, or whether that question 
should be left to be determined by a set of railway 
directors, of whom he knew nothing, who might or might 
not be religious and enlightened men, and who were 
to decide whether his errand was or was not one of 
necessity and mercy. He would ask the members, as 
reasonable men, whether this was a power which was to 

be entrusted to any body of men w^hatever. If no 

manner of work was to be done on the Sunday, how 
could they excuse the large amount that was done in 
every household ? If works of mercy were not forbidden^ 
why should they, of their own accord, put the rest of the 
one day in seven above the works of mercy ? '' 

Eighteen elders voted with him in opposition to the 
Jewish view of the question ; but only three ministers 
were found bold enough to go along with them. "Alas, 
poor Robert Lee ! " wrote one divine to another, after the 
debate — into what latitudinarian seas was this rebellious 
brother drifting ! 

We find him at the Presbytery advocating the 
system of " denominational grants," in aid of education, 
which was brought forward by the Government in 
the session of 1847. He moved that the Presbytery 
should express its approval of the government scheme, 
being " deeply impressed with the importance of con- 
necting moral and religious instruction with secular 
education.'* In supporting his motion, he said : — 

" I am happy to think that after the vote — the triumphant vote 
of the House of Commons last Thursday* (372 to 47), the great 

♦ 2l8t April 1847. 
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question of National Education may be regarded for the present 
as settled in the affirmative. This is a result, sir, which every 
enlightened lover of his country must rejoice in. For, in oppo- 
sition to this measure I think little can be heard but the angry 
voices of religious bigotry or sectarian jealousy, sensitively alive 
to the supposed interests of little factions, but dead to the great 
evils which afflict society in this country. 

" There are men who tell us indeed that the people are suffi- 
ciently educated already; that voluntary exertions at least are 
sufficient to overtake all that is necessary. It surely requires 
no little hardihood to venture on such a statement in the face 
of the facts that out of 132,249 marriages performed in England 
in 1844, 42,912 men and 65,073 women could not write their 
names ; and that a very large proportion of prisoners in a gaol 
in England were found who were ignorant of the name of the 
reigning sovereign, or even of the Saviour of mankind. We are 
not so bad in Scotland as this comes to, but I will assert that in 
spite of our parish schools, and all other additional means, there 
exists in this country also, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, an amount of ignorance which is astonishing, not to say 
deplorable. I say this not from any one's report, but from my per- 
sonal knowledge. Having had two large manufacturing parishes 
under my ministerial charge, I can vouch for the facts, which 
astonished myself and every person to whom I mentioned them. 
Let us remember the Mormonites a few yeai*s ago. In the 
spring of 1842, the apostles of Mormonism appeared in the west 
of Scotland, and" many families are now expiating their folly on 
the wilds of south-western America. This is a parallel to the 
mobs in Kent, who received Thom as the Messiah. 

" I need not attempt to trace the connection of ignorance with 
popular discontent, tumult, and crime. That has been done by 
many writers, and it has been done in the late debate on this 
question by that great master of historical wisdom, Mr. Macaulay, 
with a breadth, a fulness of proof and illustration which in my 
mind leaves scepticism on this point inexcusable and even in- 
comprehensible. I need not in this place labour to prove that 
it is the duty of the State to educate the people. An eccle- 
siastical system is founded on that idea. Nor need I attempt 
to show that that power which is ordained of God to protect our 
lives, properties, and reputation, reaches its end more legiti- 

K 2 
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mately, as well as more effectually, by cutting off the sources of 
crime than by punishing crime ; that man has a strange notion 
of the functions of government, who holds that the State may 
not teach the people their duties, and yet should punish them . 
for transgressing them." 

I find in one of his note-books, another short speech 
— given evidently at some public dinner — but which I 
have been unable to trace to an exact date. It must, 
however, I conclude, have been spoken about this period ; 
and it is inserted as a specimen of his after-dinner oratory, 
a species of discourse to which he, like all wise men, had 
no favour : — 

" The toast I have been requested to give contains a senti- 
ment of much importance. * Religious Progress hand in hand 
with Religious Liberty.' 

" Religious liberty has been much discussed since the days of 
Jeremy Taylor and of Locke. I doubt if even now it is well 
understood. Everybody, indeed, now-a-days, condemns reli- 
gious persecution, or rather in-eligious persecution on account of 
men's religious opinions ; all the world are unanimous in saying 
that to incarcerate or bum a person because he does not beUeve 
as we do, is monstroua We should be glad the world has come 
so far as to acknowledge this. And we may. wonder that it 
should have been so long in perceiving that a pain of the body 
has no connection with a conviction of the mind ; and that the 
most any bodily suffering could do, was to make the subject of 
it, not a believer, but a h)rpocrite — could make him profess with 
his mouth, but not believe in his heart. 

" But most Christians still appear not to apprehend this, that 
uncharitable censuring and judging of each other, calling all 
heretics and enemies of God who don't think of God as we do, 
denying that they are Christians who are not Christians after 
our fashion, — that this spirit of hatred, and malice, and uncha- 
ritableness, is as much persecution, as hateful, and as cruel, as 
the burnings and tortures of our less refined forefathers were. 
In this point of view we may very reasonably desire the advance 
of religious Uberty. 
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" The advancement of this is essential to true religious pro- 
gress. If there be liberty to speak, men will be encouraged to 
speak what they think, and to think for themselves. But when 
they dai'e not speak, they soon lose the liberty of thought. 
Thought, like air, grows putrid by confinement What we want 
at present is the exposition of men's honest thoughts; this 
would help us hugely. 

"None will doubt that religious progress is possible, and, 
therefore, desirable, who consider how few of the genuine fruits 
of Christianity appear in Christian countries in the abundance 
they ought. Our pa^fies prove the same thing. There ai-e always 
parties and sects in sciences till the true principles of them are 
generally understood. Only when men shall come to see that 
Christianity is neither a set of dogmas, nor an external regimen or 
ritual ; but a set of rules of life founded on and animated with the 
purest and strongest motives ; that its object is to make us not 
hate each other, but love each other ; to pity and help, and not 
to curse and vilify those whom we think in error, and to mani- 
fest our own superiority rather by good deeds and kindly tempers 
than by supercilious conduct and pharisaic speeches, — in short, 
sir, when people shall go back to the beginning, and learn 
what their religion is fi'om the precepts and example of Jesus 
Christ, casting their doctors over-board, who, under pretence of 
explaining His words, have so often contradicted them, only 
then will they come to a better understanding with each other, 
and make that progress which is truly valuable — ^progress in 
real wisdom and substantial goodness." 

The years 1848 and 1849 seem to have been, out- 
wardly, uneventful in his life. I have discovered hardly 
any of his correspondence of that period ; and the entries 
ill his diary are few and far between. There is no entry, 
for instance, from 31st March to 9th November, 1848 ; 
and there are only tliree between that and August, 
1849. He seems to have been working steadily in his 
church, parish, and professorship. He frequently 
preached, it is true, an old Campsie sermon ; throwing in, 
however, new thoughts and illustrations as lie spoke, for 
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it never was liis habit to adhere closely to what he had 
written. In his parish he was diligent in visitation. 
It was -what Dr. Chalmers called "a very beautiful 
field" — that is to say, one of the most degraded 
quarters of Edinburgh, where want and \dce cohabit 
in a squalor rarely seen in any other European capital. 
It is no disparagement to Dr. Lee to say that he was 
not very well fitted to deal with the worst aspects of such 
a parish. There are diversities of gifts; and his gift 
was not that tact and force which endow some men, like 
George Whitefield, and some women, like Elizabeth Fry, 
with an almost magical influence over the imorant and 

o o 

outcast. His nature was too sensitive to carry him, 
without a certain slirinking, through the filth and 
brutality of the Cowgate wynds ; and the people, with 
whom one has to do in ' these haunts, are quick to 
discern and resent any symptom of repugnance — merely 
physical though it may be — on the part of a visitor. 
Dr. Lee never gained the hold over the Cowgate that 
Dr. Guthrie had. Still he went through his parish 
dutifully ; though the duty was to him a veiy dificTcnt 
one from what it had been in rural Campsie. To all the 
wants of his congregation, as distinct from his parish, 
he was sedulously attentive ; and soon gained no ordinary 
share of their love and reverence. 

He devoted much time and study to the duties of his 
chair ; and there was no work he loved better than this. 
" I feel my duties pleasant, and I hope useful," he says in 
a letter to Mr. Paisley in February, 1848. "I tliink my 
students cannot preach many things which are commonly 
proclaimed as gospel. You may observe that Mr. Ste- 
venson of Leith has given notice of a motion regarding 
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the Biblical Criticism class, vnth the view of rendering it 
imperative/' * Again : " My students and myself have 
the best possible understanding ; and this has gone on 
increasing. I pray that God s blessing may rest upon 
them, and that every one of them may prove a burning 
and a shining light in his generation ; and may they be 
to me, the un worthiest of the sei-\'ants of God, a crown 
of joy in the day of Christ." — (Diary.) He did not 
find the attention he gave to his students conflict with 
that which was due to his parishioners. " At no time, I 
think," he says, after beginning a new Session, " have I 
done so much ministerial work (within the same number 
of days), as during the ten days since the Session com- 
menced." One often finds that when there is most to do, 
one works at a higher pressure, and does most. 

"I resolve this year," he ^mtes in 1846, "to avoid 
buying books as much as may be consistent with duty 
and the improvement of my mind." It is a resolution 
often rei:)eated, and yet agJiin and again broken. Though 
by no means so ubiquitous and omnivorous in his seeking 
and acquiring as his namesake, the Principal,t he still 
suffered from the restless acquisitiveness of the book- 
hunter. " Now that I have access to the College Library," 
he says on another occasion, after blaming himself for 
*' the enormous folly " of a heavy outlay on books — " and 
my room is full, I hope I shall be able quite to lay aside 
so destructive a folly." " How much money is it prudent 
in me to spend in books 1 " he asks in his diary again, 

* This was afterwards done, and attendance on that class required of theo- 
logical students as part of their regular curriculum. A chair of Biblical 
Criticism now exists in eac^ of the Scottish Universities, to the great advan- 
tage of the Church. 

t Sketched with affectionate fidelity in the <*Book Hunter" of Mr. HiU 
Burton — himself an erudite and ddlf ul Nimrod in the same wide field. 
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and gives himself the very indefinite reply : — ** If any 
book is wanted, it should be bought, provided the price 
is not extravagant, and it cannot be kept out from the 
University Library/' The struggle against the bookshops 
is recorded in the diary with an amusing earnestness. In 
December, 1847, he writes, "I am amazed to discover 
that since the beginning of August I have spent 20/. on 
books alone. This is my great expense. I am sufficiently 
saving and prudent in everything else. But this folly 
must not, and by the grace of God shall not, be repeated. 
There is no reason why I should heap up books .... 
Too much has also been expended in wine ; a consider- 
able folly also, inasmuch as no man knows what shall be 
on the morrow, and this looks like making provision for 
the flesh to fulfil its lusts." Again : " My resolution 
against buying of books I have rigidly kept so far as this 
year has yet gone" — 5th February, 1848. "Yet herein 
am I not justified ; neither do I feel confident that I may 
not again fall into the siime weakness, or perhaps some 
other that is less excusable." His ol^jection to book-buy- 
ing was founded on a serious consideration of the real 
evil of tbe tendencies which it gratified. " Few follies," 
he says, '* are greater than that of book-buying. I 
know no weakness of which so many, otherwise sensible, 
men are guilty. It is a species of avarice or covet- 
ousness, and arises from the same causes, and is covered 
over with the same disguise, as the more vulgiir avarice 
of money. The books are desired, in the first instance^ 
as means of knowledge ; as money is, in the first phice, 
coveted, because of the things which money can buy* 
But gradually, because of this close association of money 
with these objects, the money itself gradually becomea 
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an object of distinct regard and appetency, and this is 
covetousness in its grossest form. So do hooks ; and by 
a like association of ideas ; because themselves objects 
of covetousness, — to have themy satisfies the collector, for 
that he ever can or will read them, is what we cannot 
obviously suppose : as instead of doing so, his thoughts 
and time are taken up in hunting after more. Of all 
the books in his library, a bookseller's catalogue is to 
him the most interesting and engrossing. Surely this 
is the folly of wisdom, or the ignorance of knowledge : 
it is to mistake the means for the end." 

" Among the best gifts which God gives us in this 
world, is the love of those who love Him and are loved 
by Him. This I and my family enjoy in an eminent 
degree in the warm attachment of our most dear friend 
Miss Napier." — {Diary.) 

This name often occurs in his home records for several 
years, and among his papers I find nmltitudcs of notes 
and letters from the old lady to him, her " dear son," 
as she calls him. There is a vein of fine, tender-hearted, 
delicate romance, one might almost call it, in the affec- 
tion she pours forth on \\i\\\ and his. There was in her, 
too, a constant open-handed kindness, thoughtful and 
prompt, a little wilful perhaps in its determination to 
express itself in its own ways ; and withal, a cheerful 
practical piety, always beautiful, specially in old age. 

Dr. Lee had found this friend after he came to Edin- 
burgh. She was at first attracted to him by his preaching, 
then by his character, and by that capacity in him to 
meet the affection that she felt, which rivets love. She 
was descended fi'om the chivalrous old fiimily of Napier 
of Merchistoun, whose watchword, " Ready, aye ready," 
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has been made good on many a field of feme. She had 
the keen intellect, the warm heart, and the strong will 
which are thought to mark the members of her ancient 
house. 

" To-day Miss Napier, w^ho is indeed a mother to us, 
put into my hands 50/. for one of the children. I am 
ashamed of so great kindness ; but I must take it or offend 
her." {Diary, 29 Nov. 1847). Entries like this occur from 
time to time. She seems to have adopted, as it were, 
him and his family, and found her chief pleasure in their 
intercourse, and in loading them with kindnesses. Beau- 
tiful as Dr. Lee's relations to his own family circle were, 
this tender friendship and confidence add a ray to these 
of kindly light shining from without, and mingling 
lovingly with the brightness of his own fireside. 

His reading in 1848 and '49 seems to have turned 
very much to the subject of the Westminster Assembly 
and its Confession of Faith and Directoiy for Public 
Worship. He studied the history of them minutely, and 
has entered, for reference and after-use, careful abstracts 
and notes of his reading in his commonplace-book. 
Among the books he comments on, are Aiton s Life of 
Henderson, the <ippendix to which contains the cele- 
brated correspondence between Henderson and Charles I. ; 
Eutherford's Lex Rex ; Baillie's Letters ; Rapin's His- 
tory ; Neal's History of the Puritans ; Hume's Histoiy ; 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy ; Nicholas Arminianism ; 
Records of the Kirk ; Whitelocke's Memorials ; Milton's 
Tractates ; besides pamphlets and minor works, bearing 
on the ecclesiastical affiiirs of the 1 7th centmy. Some of 
his comments are interesting enough, but we can extract 
but a few. 
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" The great idol of the Scotch Presbyterians especially was 
v/aifoTi'mity, not unity, for they would neither acknowledge nor 
tolei-ate any that differed from them in Kirk government .... 
They attached an exaggerated, not to say absurd, importance to 
external arrangements .... Their blind attachment to the 
intended uniformity is a remarkable instance of a national 
monomania. 

"The Covenanters — a term which describes the Church of 
Scotland at this period — were a politico-religious party. Acting 
under the conviction that the kingdom of Christ is a kingdom 
of this world, they were necessarily led to identify politics with 
religion, and their discussing politics in the pulpit was a necessary 
inference from that opinion ; an obvious duty in those who 
regarded the nation and the Church as one subject, viewed in 
two different relations. The consequence of this confounding 
these two elements should have opened the eyes of these zealous 
men to its true character. Instead of spiritualizing politics, it 
secularized religion. It involved the ministers of the Gospel in 
unholy intrigues ; led them to look too much to these worldly 
causes, to look beyond which it was their business to warn their 
hearers; and it tempted them in preaching to exceed their 
commission, publishing their own views (generally narrow and 
often erroneous) of temporal politics, thus prostituting their 
power and desecrating their office. Though the ministers 
themselves were slow to discern the danger of that practice so 
flattering to their vanity and unworthier passions — of praying 
and preaching against their enemies — the people (there is every 
reason to believe,) were not equally obtuse. And the ministers 
paid the penalty of their presumption, in the gradually lessened 
esteem of the people, who, having the New Testament in their 
hands, could not fail to remark that it breathed the very opposite 
spirit to that exhibited by those who expounded it to them. 

" It is wonderful, when the Covenanters were so sensitive as 
to the breaking of the Covenant in so many other respects, 
their consciences were not wounded at all by that most glaring 
violation of it, viz., their not defending the king with all their 
power, venturing their estates, lives, &c., in his defence. Many 
men, and bodies of men generally have a squinting conscience, 
a microscopic conscience, not able to perceive large objects, but 
grossly enlarging the small. 
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" As bearing upon the tnie meaning of the 23rd and 31st chap- 
ters of the Confession of Faith, the sense in which those chaptei*s 
were understood by the Westminster Assembly, from which 
they emanated, and by the Church of Scotland, whose commis- 
sioners assisted in dmwing up these propositions and approved 
of them, it is very important to observe that that same General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church which gave the Confession of 
Faith that public approval and ratification by whicli it became, 
from that period, the symbol and standard of the Church, has 
distinctly and emphatically entered its protest against toleration 
of any but Presbyterian worship and government, and has 
solemnly declared this is its faith, — that the civil magistrate 
may, and ought to, persecute all who cannot acquiesce in this 
fonn of Church regimen. S. Thomas Aquinas himself is not 
more clear on this point than the General Assembly of 1647.* 
It is fortunate for the interests of truth that their deliverance 
on the 111 propositions embodies their sentiments on this 
important point with a clearness which admits of no evasion. 
When these men have been at such pains to hinder their 
sentiments being mistaken, can we but wonder at the temerity 
of those who now presume to deny that such were the senti- 
ments held by the Church of Scotland in the 17th century, 
or (what is little less amazing) who affect to doubt whether 
they were or not ? 

" The Westminster Assembly is another instance of the 
futility of attempts to secure imity of the Cliurch by insisting 
on uniformity of creed and ritual Not only have all such 
attempts hitherto proved utterly futile, but they have, without 
exception, been attended with the most deplorable consequences ; 
involving the stronger party in the guilt of persecution and 
oppression, and of depriving others of those very rights of 
conscience, which they so clamorously demanded on their own 
behalf: and tempting the weaker party to elevate minuter 
points of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity to an importance 
which the party itself would never have attached to them, 
unless they had been found necessary to be so exaggerated in 

• See Acts of Asaembly, 1C47 ; "Act concerning the CXI. Propositions." — 
*' Constantly to endeavour in our place and callings .... the extirpatUm of 
heresy, schism, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound doctrine. . . . 
The civil magistrate ought to 8upprc$»y by corporal or civil punishments, such. 
SB . . . dishonour God . . . and disturb the peace of the kirk." 
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order that they might form their shibboleth, both a bond to 
unite them together and a badge to distinguish them. So that 
both parties in these unhappy collisions were equally injured, 
and the grand truth and spirit of Christianity received, between 
them, a death wound. ' By this shall — &c. — if ye liave love one 
toward another ! ' 

" It is especially worthy of observation that Nye, Goodwin, 
Sympson, and Burroughs, leading Independents of that time in 
England, were all of them men who had been driven to Holland, 
whence they returned on the downfall of Episcopacy in England ; 
and whence, in all probability, they derived those ideas of 
toleration which honourably distinguished them from their 
Presbyterian coadjutors in the Westminster Assembly. 

'*The Covenant bound those who signed it, to extirpate 
Prelacy, but not Epiacopa^. Baxter, for example, and 
Reynolds, who afterwards accepted a bishopric, which Baxter 
refused only that he might (as himself states in his letter to 
Clarendon) the more effectually promote the cause of peace, 
were favourable to a modei-ate and limited Episcopacy. 

" The Synod of Dort, or rather the British Calvinists in that 
SjHiod, long before Laud's advancement, had maintained that 
the Pope ought not to be called anti-Christ, till it had been 
fully proved in that Assembly by what right the epithet apper- 
tained to him or his office. Yet the ignorant represent Laud as 
the first and chief patron of that opinion. 

" The unquestionable antipathy of the papists to Laud, for- 
bids the supposition that he meditated bringing the Church of 
England under the papal power. In fact. Laud and many other 
eminent men in the Church of England, as well as men in the 
Church of Rome, such as Cassander, Erasmus, and others, 
aimed at a catholicityy which, rejecting the extremes, both of 
Popery on the one hand and Puritanism on the other, might 
yet acknowledge those ideas and practices which were common 
in the first ages, though not expressly sanctioned by Scripture, 
and might be acquiesced in by moderate men as well Romanists 
as Protestants. We know not whether to wish such compro- 
mises as that proposed by Melancthon and Bucer had succeeded. 
No doubt God has hLs wise purposes to answer by all events. 
Yet we may perhaps be permitted to desire, that since the mis- 
chiefs of division have been so awfully illustrated, the Church 
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should now attempt the opposite principle. It is, I think, very- 
hard to imagine that any sacrifices of opinion could be de- 
manded, in order to the establishment of a catholic unity, 
which would be equally detrimental as those schisms have been, 
which have left the Church little else than a name, and have 
exhibited Christianity to the world as little else than a subject 
of contention. 

"As for most of these unions which have recently taken 
place (among Presbyterians), they are only schisms imiting to 
render the joint body more schismatic than it was. For on 
examination it may perhaps be found that the excess of the 
antipathy against some common adversary has proved the real 
cause of union. 

"The circumstance that rendered Presbytery intolerable to 
the English was not so much its persecuting principles, — for 
these the Church of England had always shared with it ; nor 
yet its strict discipline in cases of overt crimes, — for the pro- 
priety of a Church exercising that kind of control over its 
members, could not be questioned. But what made the plat- 
form odious to the English was its pei-petual petty interference 
with almost every action of life ; — its intnision into all affairs ; 
its meddling, and thrusting its ofiicious counsels and reproofs 
into everything ; so that even the sanctity of domestic life could 
not escape its inquisitorial impertinence ; so that, to quote the 
words of a contemporary observer, *a nurse shall not dare to 
quiet her child but with a psalm, and you must not presume to 
ask what o'clock it is, without a text to prove that the question 
tends to edification/ 

" It was fortunate for the Presbyterian party that the govern- 
ment of the countiy was never in their hands, that civil domi- 
nion, though always eagerly gia.sped, was not at any time 
wielded by them ; — so that their persecutions were only in 
will and intention. They could only express their approbation 
of imprisoning and killing men for religious opinions, by their 
petitions and remonstrances to the Parliament, for its laxity in 
permitting such criminals to escape ; and in their sermons, 
which, with a painful uniformity, breathe the same spirit. 

"Parliaments were popular, because Parliaments never had 
power. Whereas kings had frequently abused the power which 
no party possesses long without frequently abusing. Ten years 
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of rule have damaged the popularity of the Whigs to a degree 
which forty years of previous eloquent declamation in favour of 
liberty, &c., goes no way to counteract. If the experiment did 
not cost too much in the meantime, the most effectual way of 
destroying Chartism (the present form of turbulence), would be 
by permitting the Chartist Convention to have one year's 
licence to misgovern the country." 

This chapter may close with one or two extracts from 
his diary. 

" March 29, 1849. — I have been of late a good deal annoyed 
by reports and whispers respecting the sayings and doings of a 
co-Presbyter, who is very wishful to make me a heretic. Whether 
the matter is now over I cannot tell ; but I pray God to keep 
me from evil. It is time, as John Milton says, I think it is 
he, that he who signs a formula subscribes himself 'slave.' 
4jQd every bigot and ignoramus has the power to insult and 
malign him— perhaps to bring him into great trouble. Yet 
' Magna est Veritas et prevalebit.* ' Have faith in God.'" 

Dr. Lee wrote at last to the worthy representative 
of the bigot and ignoramus, to ask if it were true that 
he had imputed to him "unsound and heretical doc- 
trines." His co-Presbyter, in reply, denied that he had. 
A correspondence ensued, which led to nothing, except 
to the conviction in Dr. Lee's mind that there were 
clergymen in the Church, some of them very near 
him, who, out of dislike of him and his views, or their 
hot zeal for what they thought to be orthodoxy, were 
w\atching him jealously, and would be well pleased to be 
able to arraign him on any charge. Perhaps the con- 
viction was of use in making him more careful than he 
would otherwise have been, of his mode of expressing his 
opinions. 

" ^ih May, 1849. — Plans cannot be carried out absolutely or 
uniformly, unless men were monks, with whom a regula is turned 
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into the first thing. But this is to lose the end of life for the 
sake of the means. Many things occur that should put all 
plans aside for the time. Yet a nile is good. I am always 
busy, yet I never could study on a plan, or do anything on a 
plan, which is probably the cause why I have done so little. I 
am disposed, however, to make another plan (to be broken I do 
not doubt), and to mark to what extent it may be obseiTed : 
1st, To study daily at least three hours. 2nd, To visit at least 
two hours five days in the week." 

" Slat August, 1849. — Returned all of us in health from In- 
nerleithen, where my family have rusticated two months, and 
myself a month, enjoying its streams, and hills, and breezes ex- 
ceedingly. After all, home and its duties have the greatest and 
purest channs ; and recreations are chiefly useful and pleasant, 
as disposing one again to return to these with relish and 
strength." 

" 3rd September, — This day concluded an important engage- 
ment, viz., to take Mr. David Duncan into our family for three 
or four years. It is a serious matter to have children of one's 
own, much more to take charge of other people's. May we have 
gi-ace to discharge this duty faithfully, that God may in all 
things be glorified through Jesus Christ. It is most gratifying 
to learn that our good friend Willie* is turning out a good and 
worthy man. I am most thankful for this." 

• An elder brother who had been with Dr. Lee previously. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

PAPAL AGMJRESSION. — " THOU ART PETER." — SMALL 
LIVINGS. — ^UNIVERSITY TESTS. — RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

*< To all Popes and Popes* adTocates, expostulating, lamenting, and aeoiudng» 
the answer of the world is, — onoe for all yonr Popehood has beoome nntroe. 
No matter how good it was, how good yon say it is, we cannot beliere it ; the 
light of our whole mind, giyen us to walk by from heaven above, finds it 
henoeforth a thing unbeUevable." — Gajilylb, Lectures on Heroes, iv. 

The Pope's Bull, dividing Protestant England into 
Eomish bishoprics, Cardinal Wiseman's Pastoral from the 
Flaminian Gate, and last, not least, Lord John Kussell's 
letter to the Bishop of Durham, kindled a roaring fire 
of anti-Popish zeal all over Britain towards the close of 
the year 1850. Though Scotland was not to enjoy the 
blessings of the restored hierarchy, the heat and the 
tumult of the conflagration raged north of the Tweed 
as violently as in the south. Pamphlet and petition 
flew about ; and platform, pulpit, and Church Court rang 
with the war-cry " Papal Aggression." The government 
sought, feebly, to give expression to the indignant sen- 
timent of the country by the " Ecclesiastical Titles As- 
sumption Act" This piece of legislation was hailed by 
those who felt themselves aggrieved by the Pope's new 
invention of titles, as a proper, though, perhaps, inade- 
quate vindication of the rights of the Church and of the 
Crown. The Presbytery of Edinburgh could not allow 
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the opportunity of demonstrating the healthiness of its 
Protestantism to pass unimproved, and accordingly sent up 
a petition in favour of Lord John Eussell's bill. The reso- 
lutions in favour of the bill which the Presbytery adopted 
on the occasion do not need to be further described 
when it is mentioned that they were proposed by Dr. 
Muir. Dr. Lee opposed them, and took exception to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, for this reason, among others, 
that it forbade one class of dissenters to do in England 
that which it allowed another class of dissenters to do in 
Scotland. The third section of the bill exempted the 
bishops of the Scotch Episcopal communion from the 
operation of the act ; providing, however, that " nothing 
herein contained shall be taken to give any right to any 
such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title 
which he is not now by law entitled to assume or use." 
Accordingly, while the law demanded from the Kev. Dr. 
Wiseman lOOl. of penalty if he used his title of Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, it charged the Kev. Dr. Trower 
nothing for the use of the title of Bishop of Glasgow 
and Galloway. This seemed, and was, imjust. The 
oflfence in each case was the same. It was the assump- 
tion and use of territorial titles unknown to the law, and 
imbestowed by the Sovereign, the fountain of honour. 
That these titles were, in the case of the Eoman 
Catholic, conferred by a foreign ecclesiastic, though it 
made their illegality more glaring, did not make the use 
of them a whit more illegal than in the case of the Scotch 
Episcopalian, whose misdemeanour lay in the resumption 
of titles expressly abolished by Parliament. Dr. Lee 
held the opinion expressed by Sir George Grey, who, 
during the debate on Papal Aggression in the House of 
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Commons said,* " Those bishops have no shadow of right 
whatever to assume or use titles drawn from Scottish 
dioceses. There are those who think it against positive 
law, the Act of Union embodying the Act of Settlement. 
That may involve a nice question, but, at aU events, they 
are without law, I believe, in this.'' 

Apart from his strong disiipproval of the doctrines 
commonly held by the Scotch Episcopalian clergy (which 
he believed to be deeply imbued with what was in those 
days called " Tractarianism " or "Puseyism"f), he, as a 
clergyman of the national Church, resented what he 
considered the childish impertinence of the parade of 
Episcopal titles, "my Lord Bishop," "the Very Rev. Dean," 
and so forth, by men who were almost all English, and 
in a country where there were no bishoprics, no deaneries, 
no chapters, none of the substance which alone could 
give reality to the empty names, and where the adherents 
of their " lordships" the bishops were very few in number, 
and the believers in their titles, fewer still. 

The clause which, though it did not sanction, pre- 

♦ March 7, 1851. 

t The strange bigotiy and unchristian feeling towards the Ghorch of Scot- 
land evinced by that party in England with which the Scotch Episcopal Church 
seems to have most sympathy, may be understood from the following extract from 
a journal supported by the High-Churchmen and High Tories : — '* We wonder 
who the scribe can be who at present furnishes the information for the Court 
Circular. Among other absurd and incredible records which he chronicles, is 
the attendance of Her Majesty and Prince Albert at the ' Parish Church of 
Crathie.' The Court Circular's informant does not appear to be aware that 
the Queen is a member of the Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, and 
that the ' parish Churdi of Grathie' is a Presbyterian place of worship. Com- 
mon sense might have taught him that Her Majesty, who views episcopacy as 
a divine ordinance, and has received her solemn consecration to the kingly 
office at the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is not likely to attend the 
worship of a body whose distinctive tenet is, that Episcopacy is 'a rag of 
Popery.' Besides, if he was not utterly uninformed, he would know that Her 
l^Iajesty, when in England, scarcely ever attends the public worship of her 
own Church ; which makes it all the less credible that she should attend the 
public worship of a communion whose creed is an insult to her faith. Really 
the Lord Chamberlain ought to see to this, and to take care that Her Majesty*s 
subjects are not misled and offended by misrepresentations of so palpable a 
character."— JbAit BuU, Sept. 21, 1850. 
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served to them the cheap indulgence of their love of 
titular glory, grated on his fine sense of justice. It dealt 
out one measure to the Catholic — another to the Pro- 
testant. Dr. Lee took further exception to Dr. Muir's 
resolutions on the ground that they contained no recog- 
nition of a Roman Catholic's right to equal toleration 
ivith a Protestant. But Dr. Muir and his friends had no 
notion of a Roman Catholic being tolerated at all To 
grant the same rights to a Papist as to a Presbyterian 
was, in their view, an act of grievous wickedness. 

At a later meeting of Presbytery, the reverend brethren 
got on the Ma3mooth Grant Dr. Lee said he had been 
in favour of the grant as a matter of policy. He was 
bound, however, to admit that the policy had failed. 
He found the priests no l>etter than they were before — 
obstructing the useful career of the Queen's colleges, and 
resisting the progress of education and knowledge. The 
grant had become a grant in aid of the spread of Ultra- 
montanism. He thought, therefore, it might very well be 
withdrawn. Dr. Muir could not let this pass. He rose 
to deprecate, any opposition to the Maynooth Grant 
on the worldly groimd of "policy." The grant was 
to be opposed only on the ground that to continue it 
was a breach of Protestant principle, and a "flagrant 
Sin. * 

It was of little use to discuss Papal Aggression in the 
very home of such sentiments as these. Dr. Lee made 
his contribution to the universal theme in the shape of 
a " Discourse on Papal Infallibility," f in which he tried 



♦ Scatman, Feb. 28, 1852. 

t *' Thou art Peter : a Diaconne on Papal Infallibility and the causes of the 
late Conyoniona to Bomanism. £din. 1851." 
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to turn the present engrossment of the public mind with 
the Pope and Popery, to good account, by some rational 
argument on the leading Papal dogma.* 

Examining, first, the scriptural foundation for the 
dogma, he undertakes to show that the words of our 
Lord, " Upon this rock I will build my Church,'' refer 
not to Peter himself, but to his confession, " Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God." He interprets 
the gift of the " keys of the kingdom of heaven" to mean 
that, inasmuch as Peter was the first who preached the 
Gospel both to Jew and Gentile, he opened " the door of 
faith " to both, and especially to the Gentiles. (Acts, xiv. 
27.) " What could the key be for but to open the door ; 
to admit into the house of God, first the Jews who were 
already in his vestibule, and especially the Gentiles, the 
human race, who were quite excluded by the great middle 
wall of Jewish ordinances, but who in Christ were brought 
near?"t "As to those keys of discipline, of which 
Komish and other priests talk so much, whatever may be 
their uses or their necessity, authority for them must be 
found elsewhere ; for the keys which our Lord gave to 
S. Peter, on the occasion in question, were for no pur- 
pose but to open to mankind the door of faith." 

After an interesting exegesis of the sentence "what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth, &c.," tending to show 
that these words refer to the teaching of Peter upon the 
restraints of the Gospel on the one hand, and its liberty 
on the other, he goes on to examine the argument from 
tradition, " the mainstay of the Papal advocates." If tradi- 



* ** The Bupiemacy and infallibility of the Pope may be said to be the hinges 
on which the whole body of modem Popery tnms." — Diicaune, p. 1. 
t «* Diaoourse/' p. 29. 
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tion really affirm the supreme jurisdiction and infallibility 
of the Pope, then he declares, " in the judgment, I will 
not say of every rational person, but of every man who 
is persuaded of the inspiration of the Apostles, the only 
result would l)e not to authorise the Papacy, but to con- 
demn tradition." But he refuses to admit that the pure 
voice of tradition makes any such affirmation. 

In a third chapter — in which there is, as, indeed, in all 
the four, a great deal of curious information and acute 
criticism — ^lie maintains that Papal infallibility is con- 
trary to reason and to fact ; and finally, in chapter fourth, 
he discusses the causes " why so many Protestants have 
lately joined the Church of Eome." Tliis question is not 
of less interest now than then, and the answers given are 
probably not less applicable. These secessions, " all or 
almost all, on the part of members of the Church of 
England,'' he traces, partly, to the latent sympathy with 
Romanism fostered in the Anglican mind by the in- 
fluence of what Lord Chatham called the Church's 
"Popish ritual;" partly to the reaction against liberalism 
and rationalism,* driving the Anglicans towards tradition. 
Towards that venerable harbour of refuge he held they 
were also urged by the presence and aspect of English 
Dissent When an Anglican " priest," devoutly believing 
in the pleasant *' figment of an apostolical succession," + 
looks at a dissenting "teacher" on one hand, and a 
Roman Catholic priest on the other, he naturally feels 
more closely allied to the latter than to the former, for 
does not he, too, share in that ineffable and mysterious 

* Sinoo then, we have seen the truth of this borne out in the wonderful and 
pathetic pages of the *• Apologia pro Vita Sua." See e. g,, p. 240 (Ist edition). 

t Dr. Chalmers, before the Committee of the House of Commons on Sites, in 
1 847. See ** Hannahs Life,'' voL iy., ohap. zziy. ( I st edition). 
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gift wliich links the dullest curate, in spiritual genera- 
tion, to S. Peter and S. Paul ? Nay, the Koman priest 
possesses the gift by a more undoubted title than the 
Anglican, for "in the Church of Kome alone can an in- 
disputable apostolical succession be acquired, without 
which there is no priesthood, no sacraments, no food for 
Christ's flock. Thus, again, the Anglican finds himself 
entangled in a net of his own spreading, and which in- 
evitably lands him on the banks of the Tiber." * He 
concludes with an earnest condemnation of Tradition, a 
thing for which truly he had no respect ; respect for 
which, or for any authority that was not a rational 
authority, was alien to the whole constitution of his 
mind. " Tradition is, so far as it goes, the denial of the 
authority of Christ, and also the denial of liberty of 
thought, and of responsibility to every Christian man. 
It is the substitution of human opinions and commands 
in place of the authority of God, on one side, and in 
place of our reason, conscience, and responsibility on the 
other." 

The "Discourse," though really much more to the 
point of the existing controversy about the Pope and his 
bishops than half the pamphlets of the day, did not 
obtain so wide a circulation as might have been expected. 
The following note from Dr. Lee's great colleague. Sir 
William Hamilton, acknowledging the copy which had 
been sent to him, deserves a place in our pages. 

" My dear Sir : 

" I ought before this to have thanked you for your able 
discourse on Papal Infallibility, which I have read with much 
interest. It seems to me a curious instance of hallucination 
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Disooorae," p. 114. 
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that in this country there should be found so many who stand 
up for the personal infallibility of the Pope, as this Ultra- 
montane doctrine is not only no principle of the Catholic 
Church, but by that Church itself has been virtually condemned 
as heretical. (By-the-by, do you know who Thomas the Abbas 
Scotise (head of the Scottish Cistercian Monastery at Vienna) 
was, who makes so distiDguished a figure in the Council of 
Basle in vindicating the superiority of a Council to the Pope ? 
I have not been able to ascertain this on a hasty and super- 
ficial inquiry in the books I chance to have at hand. It would 
please me much to know that he was a native of Scotland.) 
I have no doubt that your theory of the late conversions to 
popery has a great deal of truth, and I have been long sur- 
prised that no one has been found to vindicate the pure 
catholic element against the corruptions by which it has been 
overlaid through the personal interest of the Roman bishops. 
Catholicism seems to me a respectable doctrine, popery utterly 
contemptible. 

" Believe me, my dear sir, 

" Very tinily yours, 

" W. Hamilton." 

•• IG, Great Kixo Street, 
July nth, 1851." 

In one of his note-books he has the following thoughts 
on ** Popery and Protestantism : '' 

" The question at issue between these two parties is some- 
times represented as lying between the divine word and human 
authority ; the one contained in the Bible, the other speaking 
through the Church, i, e., the Churchmen of the Romish 
communion. This, however, is not at all the true issue ; the 
question, indeed, is, between the Bible on one side and the 
Church on the other — which, as of these two, should have the 
first place yielded to it in determining points of Faith ; for no 
Catholic denies that the divine word should be preferred to 
any human word whatever. But he maintains that the 
Christian Church is the organ of that divine word as well as 
the Bible, and in a higher sense than the Bible. The contro- 
yersy, therefore, lies between the claims of the living Church 
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in ail ages and this dead Book. It is true the Bible is, or 
rather contains, the Word of QoA : as such it is entitled to 
most reverent regard. But the Church, also, is a divine in- 
stitution ; and, whereas, very little is said in the New Testament 
of the Scriptures, and hardly anything at all of the New 
Testament Scriptures, as teachers and guides of Faith, the 
Church is perpetually spoken of there in the most emphatic 
manner, and is declared, besides other attributes, to be the 
"pillar and ground of the truth." So that, looking at the 
matter from the New Testament point of view, the Scriptures 
and the Church being both of them divine ordinances, and 
both in some sense organs of the Holy Ghost, and the Church 
being always spoken of as an inspired body not less (or rather 
much more) than the Bible as an inspired book, it will not do 
to ignore the Church in favour of the Bible any more than to 
suppress the Bible, that the Church, under claim of inspiration^ 
may teach for gospel whatever it pleases. For, if the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles and that of the Church be the same, 
(reasonable allowance being made for the distance of time and 
modes of thinking), the teaching of the Church and that of 
the Book must coincide, at least in substance; else we must 
conclude that there are two Spirits suggesting the ideas and 
feelings of the two. Also the Church with the Bible means 
something. Thus Christianity would at least live and pro- 
pagate itself; but without the Church the Book were nothing ; 
barren, dead. 

" But while the Romanists have witnessed for an essential 
element of Christianity in upholding the claims of the Church, 
they have quite misinterpreted the thing they upheld. For 
they understood by the Church, not the enlightened and 
sanctified body of Christians — ^all whose reason and conscience 
were cleansed by the Holy Spirit, and so were taught of God — 
but only the clergy of one communion, multitudes, not to say 
the majority, of whom were actuated by an unholy spirit, pride, 
ambition, fear, misled by prejudice, led blindfold by authority, 
and who no more were guided by reason and conscience, than 
if they had not been endowed with such faculties. 

" This doctrine of the Holy Spirit guiding the Church comes 
very near the Rationalist notion of Reason being the supreme 
judge and ruler in all matters whatever, even religious matters 
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For, he that is spiritual judgeth all things, even the contents of 
a Book claiming to be inspired. 

"Very strange, too, is the proceeding of those who, first 
having exalted the Book at the expense of the Church, and 
made the latter a footstool for the Book ; yet presently are 
found composing creeds which express the sense and judgment 
of the Church, or their section of it ; and exacting of all who 
enter their pale that they shall subscribe to this judgment of 
theirs respecting the sense and meaning of what is written in 
the Book. Thus they advance under cover of exalting the 
Book the very same arrogant claims which made them so angry 
when advanced by others. 

"Thus we all, whatever we may pretend, can admit in 
Scripture only so much as we see to be reasonable and foel to 
be right. Our creed, in spite of ourselves, constantly shifts 
with our advancing reason. The page is the same, the words 
continue, but we read under new lights, and we discern some- 
thing new or diflFerent. 

" It matters not how infallible the Book may be in itself ; it 
is to us just as wise and infallible as is the interpreter. * If the 
eye be single, the whole body is full of light.'" 

Dr. Lee was a member of the General Assembly of 
1852. He did not take any leading part in the business 
or speak often. 

He met, as we have already mentioned, a rude attack 
about his "plurality," and repelled it. He spoke also, 
shortly, on the question of " Private Communion," which 
was brought before the House by Colonel Dundas, of 
Carron Hall, who desired that this should be permitted. 
By an Act of Assembly* the private administration of 
the Lord's Supper and of Baptism is forbidden; but 
the usage of the Church has long allowed private 
Baptism. Usage, which is more respected in the Scottish 
Church than law, has, however, never sanctioned private 

• Act X., 1G90. 
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communion ; and those clergymen, who, in case of 
necessity, have celebrated the Lord's Supper privately, 
have done so at the risk of ecclesiastical censure. Colonel 
Dundas sought to have this risk removed. The oppo- 
sition to his proposal was led by Principal Lee, who 
argued against it with all his usual wealth of recondite 
lore, and maintained that the '* ordination vows taken 
by all the ministers of the Church of Scotland," forbade 
their entertaining such a proposal. This assertion, so 
often made in answer to any suggestion of reform, was 
one the force of which Dr. Lee never could perceive. 
He advised Colonel Dundas not to press his motion in 
the meantime, as he thought the question was hardly 
ripe for discussion ; but he added what was very indi- 
cative of the spirit in which he was prepared to discuss 
any change of the usages of the Church. " The practice,'' 
he said, " should only be revived " (for in almost every 
case he considered "innovation" to be only a wrong 
name for resumption of disused practice) "after the 
general feeling and sense of the community had been 
expressed in its favour. At the same time he wished to 
enter his dissent against Principal Lee's doctrine that 
the sending down of the overture would be a violation 
of their ordination vows.'' * 

His principal work in this Assembly was his bringing 
forward, for the first time, a subject of great import- 
ance : — the small livings of the clergy. 

* In the Scottisli Chnrch Courts legislation proceeds by ** oyertores,"— a term 
-derived frotn the French law. If a proposal is made in an inferior court, an 
'* oyerture/' or draft of it^ is sent up to the Assembly. If the proposal is made 
in the Assembly, a similar draft is prepared and sent down to the Presbyteries 
for their consideration. The " Barrier Act " prevents any overture becoming 
law till it has had the sanction of a majority of the Presbyteries and of 
■the Assembly. 
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The country clergy, throughout Scotland, only enjoy a 
small portion of the Church's ancient revenues. Knox's 
statesman-like conception that the " whole rents of the 
kirk, abused in papistry, should be referred again to the 
kirk, that thereby the ministry, schools, and the poor 
may be maintained within this realm," * was too noble 
for the men with whom he had to deal. 

They, the greedy barons and poverty-stricken lairds^ 
cared but little for religion, education, and the poor. 
The division of the Church's revenues among these three 
was, according to Lethington, a '* devout imagination. 
The laity had not lent a hand to the overthrow of the 
old Church without making sure of a substantial recom- 
pense. Many a lord and laird in Scotland would be a 
very small man indeed to-day, but for the comfortable 
share which his forefathers " greedily gripped," (as John 
Knox frankly says) out of the propert}'- of the Church.f 
The allotment of one-third for education, and one-third 
for the poor, was never eflfected. One-third was, however^ 
nominally assigned to the clergy ; but as the funds were 
in the hands of " modificators," who were required to 
make over a certain portion to the Crown, the stipends 
provided for the ministers were miserably poor. Their 
position did not improve during the reign of James VI., 
who laid hold of all Church lands not already filched 
by laymen. The tithes, or "teinds," were not, how- 
ever, meddled with. Charles I., in this a true friend, 
118 in other matters a bitter enemy, to the Church, settled 
the stipends at last on their present basis. He devised 



* First Book of Disdpline, Bection 17. 

t Knox's Histozy. The sabjeot reonrs in many passages in the 3zd and 4th. 
Books. HiU Burton's *< Histozy of Sootland," chap. zU. 
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a plan^ ratified by Paxliament in 1633, whereby the 
teind, being valued at a fifth of the rental, might be 
purchased by the heritors, subject to the payment of 
such a stipend to the minister of the parish, as should 
be assigned to him by the commissioners of teinds.* 

TheTnly way of adding to these stipends is by obtain, 
ing an " augmentation " fix)m the Court of Teinds. It 
is the duty of the Court, if the existing stipend of a 
minister is held to be inadequate, to decree that it shall 
be increased out of the teinds in the hands of the 
heritors, these being only held, subject to this burden. 
As an appUcation for increase can be made but once in 
twenty years, and as the heritors have the power of 
making objections, which the Court may sustain (a power 
used often, and as zealously as if the ministers, and not 
they, were the parties trying to appropriate what was 
not their own), augmentations do not go far to enrich 
the clergy. The stipends vary annually in amount, being 
paid according to the prices of grain in the year in which 
the stipend falls due.f The repeal of the Com Laws, 
cheapening grain, had necessarily a disastrous effect on 
the stipends. It lowered their value materially, and it 
offered no compensation to the clergy for their loss. On 
this ground Dr. Lee dealt with the question. He 
brought up a report which illustrated the serious dimi- 
nution of income which the clergy had suffered, through 
the operation of that beneficent measure; and which 
they had borne, to their honour, without complaint 
or agitation. 

• Cmmingham'B "Church Hifltory," voL ii. chap. 2. CJonnel, on Tithee, 
▼ol. i. 

t Called in Scotland " Fiars' prices," the yalues being officially ascertained 
and declared in Febroaiy or Maxxih in each ooonty separatelj. 
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In one case in the Presbytery of Annan the stipend 
was in 1839 323?., and in 1846 407?., while in 1849 it 
was reduced to 214?. Taking the average of the nine 
years preceding 1847 in this case, the stipend amounted to 
294?., while in the four succeeding years the average was 
231?., making a difference, owing chiefly to the repeal of 
the Com Laws, of 63?, per annum. In another case, in 
the Presbytery of Kirkcudbright, the average stipend for 
the seven years prior to 1847 was 261?., and for the four 
years subsequent to that date 204?., making a difference 
per annum of 57?. The highest stipend obtained during 
the period was in 1846, when it was 347?. ; and the 
lowest in 1849, when it was only 187?., or about one- 
half The return stated that the same applied to almost 
every parish in the Stewartry. The population of the 
parish in question was about 3000. In a third case, in 
the Presbytery of Hamilton, the highest stipend paid 
was in 1846, and the lowest in 1849, the sum for the 
former year being 394?., and for the latter 168?., making 
a difference of 226?. In a parish in the Presbytery of 
Meigle the stipend was in 1846 243?., and in 1849 only 
107?. Taking the average of four years prior to 1847, 
it was 182?., and for the four years subsequent the 
average was 127?. In one of the parishes in this Pres- 
bytery the stipend was in 1838 302?., in 1846 336?., and 
in 1849 only 168?. For the ten years prior to 1857 
the average stipend in the parish was 257?., and for the 
four years subsequent it was only 198?. In a certain 
parish in Perthshire, the stipend was 169?. in 1837, 
217?. in 1846, and only 106?. in 1849— the average of 
nine years prior to 1847 being 159?., and of four years 
subsequent to that period, 122?. For this small remu- 
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neration, the clergyman had to attend to a parish 18 
miles long, and from two to three miles broad, with a 
population of 2700. 

These returns Dr. Lee gave merely as specimens, and 
they were not selected as cases of particular hardship. 
The repeal of the Com Laws had in fact taxed the 
Scottish clergy in the amount of from 60,000i to 70,000/. 
a year. The stipends they were now drawing were a 
third less than they had been before 1848. Dr. Lee was 
cordially thanked for the care he had taken in presenting 
the grievance forcibly and clearly ; and a committee was 
appointed to consider and devise measures for its abate- 
ment. 

We may vary these somewhat dry details of public 
business with one or two extracts from his diary. At 
the close of his third Session of College, he writes : — 
" There is something pleasant and congenial to my mind- 
in thus quietly and unobserved working with a few 
young men, instilling truth into their minds from day to 
day. May God prosper the seed sown ! " 

In May, 1850, he removed from Lauriston Place to 
the house in George Square, No. 24, which he occupied 
till his death. 

May 26, 1850. — This is probably the last night I shall spend 
in this house, which has sheltered us the last six years — a long 
portion in the short life of maa During this time much 
temporal prosperity has visited us, and little adversity ; indeed 
none, except the long sickness of our dear Maggie.* Outside 
our house, indeed. Death has picked off many of our kindred 
and friends ; particularly my father and Isabella's, who yet had 
served their generation, and were gathered to their fathers in 
peace. May they, and our mothers, and all our other friends 

• ms eldest obild. 
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sleep in Jesus, and obtain a glorious resurrection! Miss Rennie, 
also, who was so active at our last removal, is now cold and 
silent in the dust. Since removing to this house I have acquired 
a station of high importance, and considerable wealth with it. 
May Qod enable me to be faithful in the use of these talents. 

" How solemn an event is a removal of this kind ! how full of 
suggestion and of warning ! Soon must I vacate this clayey 
tenement ; it is to be taken down, and I must quit : so the 
builder and proprietor has determined. Soon must I go else- 
where, and be lodged in very different quarters ; changiug this 
warm and living world for the narrow house — for the clay, cor- 
ruption, and the worm. Yet, ' when the eaithly house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' This is the 
irrepressible longing of man*s nature ; and they who labour to 
destroy this hope would cheat us of our most precious consola- 
tion, and our strongest support. ' Now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fniits of them that slept.* 

"Alas ! I have to lament that I still lag behind in the race of 
wisdom and virtua I reach not forth as I should, to lay hold 
on things before. * My soul cleaveth to the dust ; quicken me, 
O Lord, according to thy word.' Amen." 

" loth Augusty 1850. — Returned this evening from a tour 
which I have had with my son George, to Berwick, Newcastle, 
Carlisle, Preston, Ambleside, Patterdale, Keswick, Penrith ; and 
which has occupied a fortnight. It is delightful to see the general 
prosperity, happiness, and refinement of the English people. 
Their lakes far exceed my expectations ; and I shall be anxious 
to visit them again in company with my wife, whose relish for 
fine scenery is so exquisite." 

" 3rd March, 1851. — This Session I have committed an error 
which I thus record to prevent its repetition ; — I have been too 
late in asking the students to breakfast, so that that personal 
acquaintance which is so necessary for effectually teaching a 
class is too late of being attained. In future, if spared, I will 
begin to ask them at the very commencement of the Session ; 
and I shall also endeavour to employ them about my parish, 
and to keep them about myself. In this way much more can 
be done to leaven and enlighten young men's minds than even 
by public lecturing. 
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" Ignorance is the great mother of assurance and undoubting 
confidence ; and if comfort were preferable to truth — as many 
think it is — ^I should certainly recommend a proposition which 
was once made by a clergyman who himself acted on it, * Go no 
farther than the shorter Catechism.' 

" 2Srd Nov. 1851.— This day I finished the Pentateuch, in 
correcting and improving the marginal references of the English 
Bible, which I began in August, but laid aside till the 18th 
September ; so that the fifth part of the whole has been com- 
pleted in somewhat more than two months. It is astonishing 
how steady perseverance gets one on. 

" Jan. 17, 1852. — This winter has been less pleasing to me 
than usual ; aiising from this partly, that I have had more work 
and less (not leisure exactly, but) quiet study, which I find is 
needful not only for the progress and health, but even for the 
quiet of my mind. I feel some return of that feeling of agita- 
tion and anxiety which troubled me much some few years ago, 
and which is very diflScult to be controlled. 

" It is difficult to be calm and quiet sometimes. May God 
give me grace to be so. Irritation is my besetting sin : I 
have probably temptations to it, but let me do my own part. 
Our dear children are loving and obedient hitherto. May 
they so continue. I feel I am much more happy when in 
the bosom of my family. My desire is to enjoy this oftener 
in quiet. It is difficult to be a perfectly good and wise 
man : dissipation is surely the sin of this time. God teach 
and guide me : uphold my goings in Thy paths that they slide 
not. Amen. 

*' 13th July. — To-day returned from Arbroath, whither I went 
to re-open the Abbey Church, which has been closed since the 
disruption in 1843. I never preached to such a crowd, and 
almost never saw such a crowd in a church. I was told that 
five or six hundred people went away from want of room. 

" 27th July. — My great fault has ever been a want of self- 
conversation. I have retired too little within myself, and com- 
muned too little with my own heart. Most of my outward 
faults and sins, which have been many and great, have sprung 
from this and the self-ignorance which this produces. I have 
consequently not been so familiar with my besetting sins as to 
guard against them habitually. 

VOL. I. M 
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" Lord have mercy upon me. Teach me Thy will : teach me 
what I am, and what I should be. 

"Sept 24. — I would exercise a greater inspection over 
myself, especially in speech, God teach me to keep the door 
of my lips that I sin not with my tongue. I have often no call 
and no right to judge others : and when I should and must, it 
is generally neither necessary nor expedient that I should 
express my judgment to any one, much less proclaim it to 
every one. God be merciful to me a sinner." 

One of the questions pre-occupying the public mind in 
Scotland at this time was the repeal of the University 
Tests. These tests bound the professors to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith, and, by implication, to be members 
of the National Church. The greater power of the Church, 
and the tenacity of conservatism in England, have pre- 
served similar tests in the English Universities till this 
day. But in Scotland the Church was not strong enough 
to retain them in spite of the liberal opinions which 
demanded their repeal; and the liberal opinions were 
backed by all the force of dissent, which, though bigoted 
and somewhat intolerant in principle, hailed the repeal 
of these tests as a blow to the supremacy of the Church. 
The solution of the question was hastened by the action 
of the Town Council, which, before the reform of the 
Universities, held the patronage of most of the chairs in 
the University of Edinburgh. On the retirement of 
Professor Wilson, in 1852, the Town Council, to the 
surprise of the educated world, elected as his successor, 
neither Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrews, nor Mr. Scott, 
of Manchester, but Mr. McDougall, Lecturer on ]\Ioral 
Philosophy in the Free Church College. The leaders of 
the Free Church had decided that it was impossible for 
their students to study Moral Philosophy under Professor 
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Wilson, or Metaphysics under Sir William Hamilton, 
and had therefore instituted a professorship of each of 
these sciences in the " Free " College. It was surmised 
that the professorships had proved expensive and rather 
unprofitable luxuries, and that the Free Church was 
warmly interested in getting its professors transferred to 
the dignified chairs of the University, as soon as these 
should fall vacant. Whenever one of their own lecturers 
should be instaUed as Professor in the University, it 
would become possible for youthful Free Kirkmen to 
receive their inteUectual nutriment within its walls 
without mental or spiritual injury. Accordingly, as 
soon aa the highly intelligent and disinterested patrons 
had nominated Mr. McDougall to the vacant chair, the 
Professorship, which he had hitherto occupied, ceased to 
exist,* and the embryo moral philosophers of the Free 
Kirk migrated from the Head of the Mound to the old 
College. Mr. McDougall, naturally enough, feeling him- 
seK pretty safe jfrom the interference of the law, would 
not take the test; but was, nevertheless, formally installed 
as Professor, and prepared to deliver his lectures. He 
was to begin in November, 1852. The Commission of 
Assembly, on a requisition from the agitated Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, met in October to contemplate this horrid 
spectacle of a full-blown Free Kirk Professor sitting 
in the seat of Dugald Stewart and Christopher North, and 
to devise means whereby he might haply be driven jfrom 
that " coign of vantage.^' The spectacle, coupled with 
the simultaneous abolition of the Free Professorship, and 
the general exultation of the Dissenters at the feat of the 
Town Council, was certainly irritating to the eccle- 

* The same thing was repeated on the appointment of Mr. Fraaer as sno- 
ceasor to Sir W. Hamilton. 
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siastical mind ; but that mind could devise no remedy, 
beyond a silly recommendation to the students who had 
intended to take Moral Philosophy that session in their 
ordinary course of preparation for the Theological Hall, 
that they should not enrol themselves in Mr. McDougall s 
class.* 

This recommendation was regarded only by the timid, 
and came to nothing. The debate waxed keener and 
keener however over the tests in the Church courts, 
the more distinctly it was seen that their days were 
numbered, and that the Government was prepared to 
abolish them. 

"A great debate," says Dr. Lee, on March 16th, 1853, 
"in the Presbjrtery on the subject of University tests ; 
when I made a long speech, and one which I persuade 
myself cannot be answered. I do not think the brethren 
ever heard before the arguments which may be urged, 
and have been, against their opinions." 

Dr. Muir, in the van, as usual, proposed a set of reso- 
lutions roundly condemning any interference with the 
tests. He was followed by a man too gentle, too kindly, 
for the strifes of Church courts ; full of a genial piety and 
old-fashioned culture and courtesy, whose name no one 
can recall without affection and respect, Dr. Hunter, of 
the Tron Church. Dr. Hunter's politics did not fit so good 
a man ; and his professional prepossessions led him into 
the company of the narrow-minded, to which his Catholic 
spirit was really alien. On this occasion he contrived 
to express a good deal of illiberal opinion ; and with a 
strange ignorance of what he was talking about, uttered 

* A student pzeparmg to enter the Theological Hall, must attend Lectnves 
in the Faooltnr of Arts for four Sessions preyiouslj, and in his penultimate 
flfiMlnii attena the Leotnies on Moral Philosophy. 
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this sentiment, which seems to have been received with- 
out protest, that " if they placed a Carlyle in the Moral 
Philosophy chair, they would have an utter subversion of 
the very first principles on which true religion and 
genuine morality stood." After Mr. Veitch* had spoken 
in a similar vein, concluding by an appeal to the Church 
to " stand firm by her principles, in the present critical 
position of evangelical religion throughout the world, 
and in the downward progressive tide of innovation and 
revolution,'' Dr. Lee spoke. He said : — 

" I shall not be deterred by the solemn adjuration which has 
just been uttered from stating here what appears to me to be 
the truth. Remembering my own vows, having, I hope, some 
regard to the welfare of society and the progress of religion, I 
am conscientiously of opinion that the course advocated in the 
resolutions laid on the table is not a wise or a right one for this 
Presbytery to take, and, therefore, I take the liberty of now 
moving as an amendment that these resolutions be not enter- 
tained. A very great deal has been said, and has been said, I 
acknowledge, with great ability, particularly by the last speaker, 
on this important question. But it appears to me that the 
point sought to be proved has all along been taken for granted, 
while the point so taken for granted was the very one which 
ought to have been proved. That we ought to be careful for 
the religious training of youth, that we should be anxious that 
none but godly men should occupy any public oflSce, are principles 
so clear that no one here will call them in question. But the 
point which should have been established, and which the speakers 
have signally failed to establish, is that the present test is con- 
ducive to that end, or that it has succeeded in any considerable 
degree to secure that end. Now, let me say in the outset 
that I cannot understand how any member of the Church of 
Scotland can desire the continuance of the law in its present 
state. It has been in operation now for more than one hundred 
and sixty yeara, and what have its results been ? Has it resulted 

* Now Rev. Dr. Veitch, one of the ministen of S. Guthbert's. 
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in securing to the Universities only members of the Church of 
Scotland as Professors ? On the contrary, is it not the fact that 
there have been introduced into these Universities a number — 
a continually increasing number — of men who are dissenters 
from the Established Church ? And is it not perfectly evident 
that if the present state of things remain, the result will be that 
this number shall still farther increase, till for aught we can 
say, imder the operation of that system of which many gentle- 
men have so great an admiration, the whole of the Professors 
together may be dissenters ? For my own part, if I entertained 
the views which have been expressed by many of my brethren, 
my course would be quite different. Instead of petitioniug 
Parliament that the present law should continue, I should peti- 
tion Parliament that, as the present law proved utterly in- 
eflFectual, additional and more stringent laws might be enacted, 
bestowing upon the Church plenary powers to require subscrip- 
tion of every Professor at his admission, to insist on conformity 
ever after, and finally to dismiss him from his office if he were 
either guilty of nonconformity, or of questioning any tenet of 
that law which he had subscribed to. All this is indispensable 
for the object in view ; but to beg Parliament to preserve to us 
only what we have now is poor beyond expression ; for in fact 
we have nothing — no power, and I maintain, no real security 
under the law as it now stands. It must also appear evident 
that the lapse of a very few years will render the present law 
practically null and void in all the Univci'sities, as it has been 
duiing a century in the University of Edinburgh. For it cannot 
be disguised that men have begun to sign the Confession merely 
as articles of peace, and to make the declaration merely as a 
promise that tbey will not act so, in their professional capacity, 
as to injure the Church of Scotland. Now, this view of tlic 
Bubject is one which I do not defend ; it is one, on the contrary, 
which I think is wrong. At the same time we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that this doctrine has received the sanction of 
many able writers, not only casuists and jurists, but moralists 
and divines. And what is more, it received a certain degree of 
judicial sanction in the case of the Presbytery of Aberdeen and 
others. Professor Blackie, in 1839, having declared that he had 
signed the Confession of Faith in his pubUc capacity, the judge, 
so far as he spoke at all, sanctioned the view that this was 
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sufficient. Now, if this notion, which undoubtedly is enter- 
tained, should become established, dissenters will gradually in 
greater numbers become Professors in our Universities ; and the 
door, if once opened, can never be shut again, because, should 
one or two respectable men show the example, everybody else 
will walk through. So that if you should unhappily succeed in 
keeping matters upon their present footing, your success would 
be fatal to your wishes, for the law would in time eiSPectually 
repeal itself; and that time would be a very short one, con- 
sidering the ever-growing strength of public opinion. I am 
therefore not a little surprised that any resolution should be 
proposed here which expresses approbation of the law as it now 
stands; for that law appears to me not only unfavourable to the 
interests of religion and morality, of literature and science, but 
even to those of the Church itself, rightly understood. 

" There are several grounds on which those who would maintain 
the present law seek to support their opinion. They sometimes 
are alarmed lest the ingenuous youth should be coiTupted by 
the flood of irreligious Professors who would thenceforth fill the 
chairs. This would deter many parents from sending their sons 
to these seats of learning, and so the Universities themselves 
would be ruined by this innovation. At other times the inte- 
rests and security of the Church are dwelt upon, and always the 
Treaty of Union and Act of Security are appealed to, as afford- 
ing an alignment against repealing the present law, which 
admits no reply. As we have had this argument urged to-day 
-with the usual confidence, and, I must add, the usual want of 
discrimination, I shall take the liberty of discussing this point a 
little more minutely, with the view of showing that the case for 
them is not so clear or strong as some gentlemen suppose, and 
that they rest upon a very sandy foundation indeed. 

" In the year 1707, the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
thought proper to enter into a imion by which thenceforth they 
were to constitute one kingdom, reserving to each certain rights 
and privileges. The most prominent of these reservations were 
the Churches of the two kingdoms, which were declared unal- 
terable for ever. And particularly regarding the Church of 
Scotland, it was enacted that * it should continue without any 
alteration to the people of this land in all succeeding gene- 
rations.' A similar stipulation was enacted for security of the 
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(Jhurcli of England. From this text many conclusions are 
drawn. Among others, that to take away what was thus 
secured, or change what was thus established, is illegal, immoral, 
a breach of faith, &c., &c. Such censures, however, will, on 
examination, perhaps, be found to be too precipitate. Before 
running into them so fast several things need to be considered. 
In the first place, if these conclusions be sound, it must follow 
that the Scotch and English Parliaments in 1707 came somehow 
to be possessed of an authority which belongs to no succeeding 
Legislature ; and that sovereign authority does not belong to the 
British Legislature now, nor ever will. Is this, then, a sound 
conclusion ? On the contrary, I suppose every juridical autho- 
rity, from Cicero downwards, will denounce this as a constitu- 
tional heresy. Let us hear what the oracles of the law have to 
say on this point. Blackstone says : — ' Acts of Parliament 
derogatory from the power of subsequent Parliaments bind not. 
Because the Legislature, being in truth the sovereign power, is 
always of equal, always of absolute, authority ; it acknowledges 
no superior upon earth, which the prior Legislature must have 
been, if its ordinances could bind a subsequent Parliament. 
And upon the same principle Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, 
treats, with a proper contempt, these restraining clauses, which 
endeavoured to tie up the hands of succeeding Legislatures. 
"When you repeal the law itself" (says he) ; "you at the same time 
repeal the prohibitory clause, which guards against such repeal." ' 
Now, that is the judgment of the highest authority in English 
law ; and he is more precise even than this, for in a subsequent 
passage of the same introduction, he speaks of this very subject, 
the Union of England and Scotland — and after reciting the 
principal conditions of it, he adds the following note : — ' It may 
justly be doubted whether even such an infringement (though a 
manifest breach of good faith, unless done upon the most 
pressing necessity) would, of itself, dissolve the union ; for the 
bare idea of a State, without a power somewhere vested to alter 
every part of its laws, is the height of political absurdity. The 
truth seems to be, that in such an incoiyorate union the two 
contracting States are totally annihilated, without any power of 
a revival ; and a third arises from their conjunction, in which 
all the rights of sovereignty, and particularly that of legislation, 
must of necessity reside (see Warburton's Alliance, 195). But 
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the wanton or imprudent exertion of this right would probably 
raise a very alarming ferment in the minds of individuals ; and, 
therefore, it is hinted above that such an attempt might 
endanger (though by no means destroy) the union. To illus- 
trate this matter a little further; an act of Parliament to 
repeal or alter the act of uniformity in England, or to establish 
Episcopacy in Scotland, would doubtless, in point of authority, 
be sufficiently valid and binding ; and, notwithstanding such an 
act, the union would continue unbroken. Nay, each of these 
measures might be safely and honourably pursued, if respectively 
agreeable to the sentiments of the English Church, or the Kirk 
in Scotland/ Now, you will observe that, according to this 
great legal authority, the whole question turns upon this — 
Whether the people of Scotland desire, or whether they do not 
desire, such a change as even that contemplated ? But not to 
detain you with many authorities, I will only quote another. 
I shall refer you to the author of one of the ablest works on 
jurisprudence in the English or any other language. Discussing 
the principles of Legislative supremacy, Mr. Austin, in his 
'Province of Jurisprudence,' lays down the same doctrine, and 
declares that to deny that the Legislature has the right to 
interfere with the Act of Security and with the Act of Union 
is not only incorrect but even an absurdity. I presume these 
are sufficient authorities to show that the British Parliament 
is warranted on every ground of legality, morality, and eveiy 
other consideration which should affect a Legislature, to open 
up this question, and to alter, amend, or abrogate these laws, in 
part or in whole, as they shall see fit, any enactments of 1707, 
and any ideas then prevalent, notwithstanding. A multitude of 
considerations might be added to the same purpose, but I shall 
now only draw your attention to this fact that the British Legis- 
lature itself has already decided the question of its own rights 
in this matter, and that not only so far as the Act of Union is 
concerned, but even in regard to the Act of Security. It has 
indeed been confidently maintained, and that in our Church 
courts, that the Act of Security stands to this hour untouched 
in any of its provisions by any act of the British Legislature. 
But I shall allege much better authority than mine for the 
opinion that the Act of Security has been infringed on several 
occasions by the Imperial Parliament. I shall instance two of 
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these infringements. The first was committed by the act tole- 
rating the Episcopal worship in Scotland ; the other by the act 
restoring lay patronages, passed both of them in the year 1712. 
Every one knows that during the Episcopal establishment, from 
1662 to 1688, the Presbyterian woi-ship was prohibited, under 
penalties ; and that after the Revolution, and the re-establish- 
ment of Presbytery, the Episcopal worship was in turn subjected 
to legal penalties. In this position of affairs the Act of Security 
was passed ; in which it was provided that, as in England none 
but the Episcopal worship should bo legally allowed, so in Scot- 
land none but the Presbyterian should be legally allowed. It 
was accordingly provided, not only that the Presbyterian Church 
Government, which had been established at the Revolution, 
should be maintained in Scotland, but that the * said Presbyte- 
rian government shall be the only government of the Church 
within the kingdom of Scotland.* These words probably convey 
to most persons who read them now a very different sense from 
that intended by their authors. They meant by them, not only 
that the Episcopal worship and government should not supplant 
the Presbyterian in the Established Church, but that no other 
than the Presb3rterian worship should be at any future time 
pei*mitted, or legally tolerated in Scotland. Wc are apt to be 
quite misled in reading those statutes ])y our different positions 
and ideas. The Church of Scotland then regarded itself as the 
only Church of Christ in the land. Those without her pale she 
stigmatised as either Papists, Malignants, or Sectaries, who were 
to be punished and prohibited by law, as well as refuted by 
Scripture. Now, these being her views, it was not wonderful 
that the Church should consider the toleration of the Episcopal 
worship as * a manifest and ruinous encroachment ' on ' that 
plenary security in law which she had for her present Church 
government and discipline.' Accordingly, if you will look at 
* the Humble Representation,' &c. of the Commission of the 
General Assembly, 1711, which was approved by the As- 
sembly, 1712, you will find ample confirmation of all I have 
now asserted. You will find bitter complaiuts against the pro- 
posal then before Parliament ^to allow the Episcopal Dissenters 
liberty to meet and assemble for the exercise of their own wor- 
ship, and to use the Liturgy without any disturbance, and that 
no person shall incur any penalty for resorting to said Episcopal 
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meeting/ These seemed monstrous and impious proposals to 
the Commission of 1711 and the Assembly of 1712. But they 
denounce the proposed toleration specifically on this ground, 
that it was ilhgal, being a violation of those acts from 1690 
downwards, by which Presbytery had been established, and 
which were ratified by the Act of Security. Now, I presume 
those Assemblies undei'stood very well what were the meaning 
and intent of the Act of Security, and when it was infringed, 
for they were themselves the very parties at whose instance that 
act was made and enacted. We have, then, the authority of 
the Church of Scotland herself for holding that the Act of 
Security has been infringed by the British Parliament. If, 
therefore, the British Parliament shall repeal the provisions of 
that law regulating the admission of Professors, they would not 
be the first to invade its sanctity. One precedent at least 
exists to encourage or to warn them. 

"Now, let me propose a question. Do we approve or dis- 
approve of the conduct of the British Parliament in passing 
that act ? If we do not, we approve of persecution. If we 
do, we approve of the violation of the Act of Security. But 
another instance of the violation of the same Act of Security 
was the act restoring lay patronages. That this was a violation, 
the Church has emphatically declared again and again ; indeed, 
the thing is too manifest to be denied. The Church of Scot- 
land's Humble Address of 1712 says, * Which act, we conceive, 
is contrary to our Church constitution, so well secured by 
the Treaty of Union.' Lay patronage, then, is a violation of 
the Treaty of Union and of the Act of Security; and yet, strange 
to say, there are gentlemen, here and elsewhere, who defend lay 
patronage, and yet plead the inviolability of that Act of Security 
in violation of which lay patronage was restored. How they 
can justify this inconsistency I cannot imagine. If the Act of 
Security be of right inviolable, then lay patronage is now, and 
has always been since 1712, a legal wrong, and should as such 
be denounced. If, on the contrary, lay patronage be good, expe- 
dient, and defensible, then a breach of the Act of Security is 
good, expedient, and defensible. The present law must, there- 
fore, have some better defence than an act which the British 
Parliament has already dealt with according to its sense of duty, 
and which it was in the judgment of the best authorities 
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entitled, and even bound, so to deal with. I deny that there is 
any bar, legal, constitutional, or moral, which hinders the British 
Parliament from proceeding to legislate on this matter. They 
have as absolute a right to repeal the Act of Security, in whole 
or in part, as the Parliament of 1707 had to enact it. Nay, I 
go farther, and maintain that they are bound to do so. The 
very considerations which dictated that act should now require 
its abrogation. It was originally enacted on the demand, and 
for the supposed protection, of the Scottish people. Gentlemen 
have spoken here to-day, and elsewhere, as if the change which 
is contemplated by the bill now before Parliament had been 
some spontaneous act of the British Legislature, or something 
thrust upon us from without. It is not so. It is Scotland 
itself which is the moving power in this matter. It was Scot- 
land which called for the Act of Security, and it is Scotland now 
— Scotland immensely more enlightened, with a population far 
more numerous, more moral, and I hope not less religious than 
Scotland in 1707 — which is calling for a modification of the 
present law respecting University Tests. If it be not so, whence 
the movement ? Am I to remind you that at this moment tiie 
law exists in spite of the votes of the Scotch members in Parlia- 
ment, that it is by the votes of English and Irish members that 
it now remains on the statute book ? On every occasion that a 
bill somewhat similar to that now proposed was brought before 
Parliament, two to one of the Scotch members voted for it. 
The voice of the people of Scotland therefore, so far as that 
goes, is distinct enough. And where, excepting in the Church 
courts, can any assembly of educated Scotchmen be found who 
are not of the same opinion ? Is there any public body, any 
Town Council, is there any collection of men in office in any 
burgh in Scotland, who can be found holding the opinion of our 
Church courts? No, sir. Is it not certain that, within the 
bounds of the Church of Scotland itself, a very large number of 
the most enlightened and educated members — men most emi- 
nent for intelligence and impartiality, and let me tell you, not 
less attached to the best interests of the Church of Scotland than 
we are — hold that it is not expedient, that it is not right nor con- 
sistent with the interests of morality or religion, that the present 
tests should exist ? But ' the Church of Scotland,' it seems, ' ia 
opposed, remonstrates, protests.' This I deny. The clergy of 
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the Church of Rome may call themselves ' the Church/ but it is 
not the theory or language of the Church of Scotland that the 
clergy or the Church courts are the Church. Our definition or 
idea of the Church is the whole body of the faithful people. In 
some respects, indeed, Church courts and ministers may be 
called the Church, as being an eccleaia representans. But they 
are rather an ecclesia rriisrepresentans if they hold opinions — 
as they notoriously do — ^which the whole body of those whom 
they pretend to represent join in repudiating. And let me draw 
attention to the fact that the acts which I have been referring to 
are not in favour of the Established Church as against Presby- 
terian Dissenters ; they are in defence of the whole body of the 
Scotch Presbyterians in opposition to Papists and Malignants or 
Episcopalians. I maintain, therefore, that the true representatives 
of the Church in Scotland in 1707 are the great body of Presby- 
terians now existing in the country. The whole question then 
turns upon this — Do the people of Scotland — do the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, or do they not, wish the present law to con- 
tinue ? If they do not wish it to be altered, then, according to 
the judgment of Blackstone, which I think is plainly sound, it 
would be wrong to alter it. If the great body of the religious 
people of Scotland, especially the Presbyterians, are opposed to 
the change, then it would be wrong in the Parliament of Great 
Britain to force that change upon them ; but if, on the contrary, 
which is notoriously the fact, the Presbyterians of Scotland, and 
a large majority of the people within the Church itself, are 
desirous of the change, then the Legislature are, by the same 
principle which warranted them in enacting the law in 1707, 
now warranted in abrogating it. 

" We have heard a great deal to-day about the rights of the 
Church in this matter ; and not only the reverend mover of the 
resolutions, but others who followed him, spoke as if the rights of 
the Church over the Universities were the same as their rights 
over the parish schools. Where will you find legal authority for 
this ? It will not do to quote to us Acts of Assembly ; we must 
have Acts of Parliament ; and I should like any gentleman here 
to put his hand on an Act of Parliament telling us that the Univer- 
sities are subject to the Church in the same way as parish schools 
are to Presbyteries. Every one who knows anything must 
know that this is a complete mistake ; and surely the judgment 
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of the Royal Commission of 1830, to the contrary, — and the only 
two cases which have come before the courts, that of the Rev. 
W. Browne, of St. Andrews, in 1756, and that of Mr. Blackie in 
1839, — should satisfy gentlemen that the Church has at least no 
power whatever in the matter of University Tests, except to 
receive the subscription when it is ofiFered. This decision, 
indeed, has been often murmured against, but has been acqui- 
esced in, and no one has thought of appealing it to a higher 
court. The power of Presb3rteries over parish schools stands on 
quite a diflPerent footing ; it is arranged by an express Act of 
Parliament. 

" And now let me obser\'e that, if the maintenance of the 
present law as to tests be favourable to the rights of the 
Church, I can only say that, in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of the great mass of our countrymen, and, what is more, in the 
opinion of the great majority of the Professors in the Univer- 
sities, it is not favourable to the interests of morals and religion. 
I should be sorry to believe that the interests of religion and 
the interests of the Established Church aie opposed to each 
other ; but I cannot permit myself to beUeve that a law which 
seems to me to put a stumbling-block in the w^ay where it ought 
not to lie, is a law required for the security of the Establish- 
ment Can it be doubted that the present law is such a 
stumbling-block ; for if it be not so, why the evasions which 
have been devised to get rid of it ? Have we forgotten that, 
instead of seeking to perpetuate a temptation, or a stumbling- 
block, we are commanded by that faith which we preach, * to 
take heed not to put,' and of course not to continue, ' a stum- 
bling-block or an occasion to fall in our neighbour's way.' Now, 
there can be no doubt that this test has proved a stumbling- 
block to many, and if continued, it will to many more. If, 
therefore, I should lend my feeble hand to uphold it, I should feel 
I was not innocent of the sin, because I had been instrumental 
in maintaining ' the stumbling-block and the occasion to fall* 

" We have heard a gi*cat deal about the dreadful effects which 
are sure to follow if the present law is removed, but I do think 
that the pictures which have been put forward owe their 
existence very much to the warm imaginations of the gentlemen 
•who have drawn them. Schools have had tests long ago removed. 
In the High School there is no test, in the New Academy there 
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is no test, and yet we send our sons there to be taught by 
masters who have signed and been asked to sign no test what- 
ever. In like manner do we not send our daughters to boarding 
and other schools, the teachera of which have never been re- 
quired to sign any test ? Do we take the Confession of Faith 
in our hand, and say we will send our son or daughter, or pupil 
to the school, if the teacher will sign the declaration t Gentle- 
men speak here as if they would not send their sons to the 
University unless the Professors signed the tests, and yet they 
send them without scruple to all other schools, taught by 
masters who have subscribed no declaration. The picture, 
therefore, which has been drawn is totally imaginary ; because, 
if the non-operation of the tests produced such dreadful effects 
as had been described, these must have been seen in Edinburgh 
University, where practically tests have been in abeyance for 
one hundred years. Between 1756 and 1852 there were ad- 
mitted to that University 113 Professors ; of these only 20 had 
signed the test, while 93 had not signed it ; and these 20, with 
one or two exceptions, were members of the Theological Faculty 
or ministers of the Church. Upon this point I beg to draw 
your attention to a declaration made in an address to the 
students of this University a few years ago by my friend 
Principal Lee, who, as you know, has always been a zealous 
advocate for the existence of tests. He says — ' There had been 
times when the ensigns of infidelity had waved over the 
academic walls ; he might safely assure his hearers, however, 
that now not even a whisper tending to unsettle the foundations 
of the Christian faith would be heard from any of the chairs. 
On the contrary, every fitting occasion would be seized to 
render philosophy and literature subservient to inspired truth, 
and the purifying influences of our most holy faith/ Such is 
the condition of the University which is singular in Scotland in 
having practically abolished the tests." 

Dr. Lee then proceeded to deny that the spread of Neology 
and Pantheism in Germany was attributable to the want of a 
test, inasmuch as subscription to the Augsburg Confession was 
required at the Universities when this great corruption of doc- 
trine took place, while it was a notorious fact that some of the 
leading Neologians were most zealous for the maintenance of 
that Confession. The abolition of this test, therefore, he con- 
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tended, was not the cause of the corruption of opinion, but it 
was the corruption of opinion which led the way to the abolition 
of the tests. Referring to some remarks by Dr. Muir upon oaths, 
he observed that the tendency of modem legislation was to 
abolish these as much as possible, and expressed his surprise at 
hearing gentlemen speak in such a way as to indicate that they 
were unacquainted with what had been going on in the world 
during the last twenty or thirty years. To know modem things, 
and to sympathise with modern ideas, might be denounced as 
liberalism or by any other name ; but he thought that if they 
attended to the course of legislation, they would make certain 
discoveries which would be of no small use to even ministers of 
the Gospel. 

He then proceeded to reply to another argument. "It has been 
argued again,"he said,"if tests are not enforced, where is the griev- 
ance ? Now, I have to say, in reply to this, that the non-enforce- 
ment of the law is a grievance, and it is not right that any law 
should be maintained which is not enforced. 'It is not wise,* says 
Burke, 'to maintain a law which it is not wise to enforce' — for it 
might be enforced partially, and used as an instrument of oppres- 
sion. But there is one thing in which I perfectly agree, the im- 
possibility of having any other test but the present, andjyet if the 
present law continue I think wc shall lose not only the lay but the 
clerical chairs too. To me it appears that the attitude which 
the Church Courts have taken in regard to this question is most 
detrimental to the interests of the Church. Either the bill now 
introduced, or some similar bill, must inevitably pass, and that 
soon, because such is the will and resolution of the people of 
Scotland. Our opposition, therefore, will have no effect, except 
to put the Church courts and clergy in a wrong position with 
the body of the people. This course will give occasion for our 
enemies to represent us as men who are careless of all interests, 
except the preservation of our own privileges and powers, or 
what we imagine to be such. If my counsel miglit be listened 
to, which, of coui*se, I know it will not, I should advise that we 
should make a virtue of necessity ; and as our opposition can 
only expose our weakness and damage us otherwise, wc should 
frankly accept the bill for abolishing tests as regards lay chairs, 
and should, regarding the others, make the best bargain we can 
for securing them, with the principalities, for the Church. This 
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flat opposition will deprive the Church of all influence in the 
settlement of this great question." Dr. Lee concluded by 
moving a negative to the resolutions of Dr. Muir.* 

Dr. Miiir's resolutions, of course, were carried. Twenty- 
three voted for them, and five against them. Dr. Lee, 
and the Eev. R W. Eraser, of S. John's, being the only 
clergymen in the minority. 

The question engaged the reverend brethren yet once 
more. A bill, abolishing the tests in the non-theological 
chairs, was carried by the government of Lord Aberdeen 
in the session of 1853; and in February, 1854, the inde- 
fatigable Dr. Muir made a last attempt to revive the 
" cold obstruction " of his defeated and hopeless policy. 
He calmly proposed in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, that 
the Church should agitate for the rescission of the Act of 
1853, and if unsuccessful, should establish separate col- 
leges of her own. Said Dr. Muir, " The facts of this case 
do form, undoubtedly, one of those peculiar sections in 
modem public history, the reading of which will ever 
touch — ^yea, pungently affect — ^the hearts of all who, 
venerating and loving the Church of Scotland, seek to 
promote her credit, and honour, and prosperity. For the 
Act, recently passed, breaking the connection of the Church 
with her own colleges, is an Act that has evidently done 
a wrong— has inflicted an unmerited grievance— was a 
glaring and studied injury," and so on, and so on : one 
can fancy the impotent reclamations. The proposal of 
establishing separate colleges was, however, a little top 
wild, even for Dr. Muir's usual supporters. Dr. Simp- 
son and some others rebcUed; though, strange to say, 

* Soatman, Mazoh 19, 1B53, 

VOL. I. H 
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Dr. Grant,* a clergyman whose '* moderate " proclivities 
allowed but inadequate scope for the exercise of his admi- 
rable talents, yet were not always strong enough to warp 
his excellent common-sense, was content, on this occasion, 
to adhere to this ridiculous device. Dr. Lee said : — 

"I could not have believed that such a proposal should 
have been made in this Presbytery, or in any other court of 
the Church of Scotland ; because I could not have sup- 
posed that any of her ministers could have been so blind to 
her interests as to follow the very course which the enemies of 
the Church, if consulted, would recommend. Such an over- 
ture, so violent and reckless, is indeed a strange phenomenon. 
Complaints are sometimes made that the Established Church is 
styled a sect. But this is just a plan for making ourselves a 
sect, as far as we can. We have lost something, as we hold, 
and it is proposed to remedy that by throwing away every- 
thing, and abandoning all connection whatever with the 
Universities. If you do so, I forewarn you that you mil do a 
thing at which your adversaries will greatly rejoice, and for which 
they will heartily thank you. You will then have done your 
best to bring the Church to the same level — in regard to the 
Universities, — which the Dissenting Churches hold, and they 
can hardly fail to admire such disinterested generosity. 
* * * * « 

" But the gentlemen who support this overture can, I think, 
hardly wish to succeed in their petition. For the repeal of this 
Act by our means would, if it were possible, bring down a 
storm of obloquy and reproach upon the ministers and elders 
of the Church of Scotland, which I should not like to see added 
to all the unpopularity they have already gained by their 
conduct in this matter. I do not say that the conduct was 
wrong because it was unpopular ; but surely there is no reason 
ii> pursuing a course which will have no eflFect but to incur 
unpopularity and increase it. The conduct of the legislature 
in passing the late Act, and that of the government, has been 

* Rev. Jamefl Grant, D.OX., Ozon.,D.D., Minister of S. Mary's— a piomimsnt 
member of the Moderate port^, and Moderator of the General Aesembly of 186i» 
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seyerely censured But wby have the government and the 
legislature so acted ? Simply for this reason, that they could 
not help it. In this country, governments and legislatures are, 
in a great measure, the organs of the opinions and wishes of 
the people. And if a conservative government — such as the 
present may be considered to be — ^felt itself unable to resist 
the measure complained of, can we expect less compliance from 
a more radical government? This provision of the Act of 
Security was repealed, because the people of Scotland, in whose 
interest it was passed originally, wanted the security no longer. 
They felt, or they fancied, that the security was really an 
impediment and an injury, and the legislature could not resist 
their almost unanimous demand. No doubt that Act of Security 
was passed to protect the Church as well as the j>eople of 
Scotland. But if the people and the Church should happen 
to differ respecting what is proper to be enacted or repealed, 
whether is it reasonable that the Church shall yield to the 
people or the people to the Church ? Surely the more com- 
prehensive interest cannot be expected to yield to the less — the 
whole to the part. But who are the Church of Scotland ? Is 
it the ministers and elders assembled in a Church court ? Are 
these few individuals to be reckoned the Church of Scotland, 
whose interests were contemplated in the Act of Security ? 
The last time this subject was discussed in tliis court, a majority 
of twenty-three individuals (unless my memory fail me) resolved 
to petition Parliament against the passing of the Act now 
complained of. And within the bounds of this same Presbytery 
are some 200,000 individuals — the great mass of them Presby- 
terians. Now, who authorised those twenty-three men — only 
about one-third of the members of this court itself — ^to represent 
and speak for the 200,000 peraons living within the bounds of 
this presbytery ? Who authorised that small number of men 
to speak for the Church and people of Scotland in Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood ? On the contrary, who does not know 
that the laity of the Church are as generally favourable to the 
repeal of the Test Law as the clergy are otherwise ; and that 
the true Church — that is, the members of the Church— coincide 
with their fellow citizens in approbation of what the legislature 
has done in this case ? Your petition can succeed only by a 
complete revolution in the opinion of the whole Scottish people 

k2 
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—whose understanding and conscience were oflFended by the 
law as it stood — and who have not yet discovered any impiety 
or any danger in the law as now amended. Is it not a fact 
sufficiently significant that this bill passed almost unanimously ? 
What was the reason that no statesman of name, and parti- 
cularly that no Scotchman could be found to offer opposition 
to the measure? Is it not ominous that the defence of your 
position, and the expression of your sentiments, should have 
been left for Lord Bedesdale in the Lords, and in the Commons 
for Sir Robert Inglis — the representative of the University of 
Oxford — that last refuge of exploded bigotries, that congenial 
sanctuary of opinions and theories which can find no shelter 
anywhere else ? This very extraordinary fact that the supposed 
rights of the Presbyterian Church could find no person to 
maintain them except the representative of the High Episcopal, 
almost Popish University, is a sufficient commentary on the 
character of your ideas and claims. No politician of any 
liberality of mind, or any largeness of view, could be found to 
defend our grievances or plead our cause. No Scotchman, no 
Presbyterian, would indorse them." 

Dr. Muir, no doubt to his profound astonishment, 
found himself in a minority. An amendment, proposed 
by Dr. Simpson, was carried, "Dr. Muir protesting."* 
University Tests had now got their quietus. 

On another question — also connected with the educa- 
tional problems of the day — Dr. Lee was as widely 
separated jfrom the mass of the clergy as on that of the 
Tests. He had come to see the impracticability of giving, 
in a mixed school, such religious instruction as should 
be acceptable to all. He did not undervalue religious 
instruction, — though he held that the usual reading of 
the Bible, and learning of the Shorter Catechism by rote, 
little deserved the name ; but he saw that it could not 
be given in common. Children of one Church or sect 

• Seatman, Feb. 11, 1854. 
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could not, or rather would not be allowed to receive tliis 
instruction from a teacher of another Church or sect. 
Although, practically, Presbyterian children were sent 
to Church, or Presbyterian dissenting, schools, as con- 
venience rather than as principle dictated, yet the very 
existence of dissenting schools proved that the theory of 
their education was that it should be always conducted 
by a teacher of their own " persuasion." In the case of 
Eoman Catholics, of course, the theory was the same, 
but the practice was much stricter. As a general rule, 
a Roman Catholic child would not be allowed to attend 
a school, where he was obliged to listen to Protestant 
religious instruction. Dr. Lee thought that a system, 
to be truly national, should recognise the rights, and 
provide for the case, of all alike. He, therefore, was 
prepared to advocate the " conscience clause ; " or the 
system of combined secular and separate religious in- 
struction. The advantage of this system had been 
specially presented to the people of Edinburgh in the 
management of the "United Industrial School," of which 
Dr. Lee became an ardent supporter, and whose cause he 
took every opportunity of advocating. The history of 
this school is an instructive one. 

Ragged schools, originally invented by John Pounds* 
a shoemaker at Portsmouth, in 1819, first gained a local 
habitation and a name, in 1841, at Aberdeen. Mr. 
Watson, the sheriflf there, opened a school in which he 
offered teaching and food to poor and vagrant children. 
The plan succeeded, and was adopted in other towns. 
In 1847, Mr. Guthrie, then minister of Free S. John's, 
in Edinburgh, published his first "Plea for Ragged 
Schools." It justly produced a very strong impression ; 
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money poured in plentifully, and an association for the 
establishment of a Kagged Industrial School in Edinburgh 
was fonned. ''All men," says Dr. Guthrie, "were 
ready to sing over the birth of this Christian enterprise. 
They hailed the proposal to establish it on a broad 
unsectarian basis."* 

It soon appeared, however, that the basis was neither 
to be "broad" nor "unsectarian;'' inasmuch as Roman 
Catholics were to be excluded from any share in the 
management, and religious instruction by a Protestant 
teacher, and ^vith the use of the authorized version of 
the Bible, was to be compulsoiy. '* We insisted," says 
Dr. Guthrie, in 1861, forgetting liis earlier professions, 
and glorying in an exclusiveness which necessarily baiTed 
Roman Catholic children out of the school, " that every 
child in our school should read, and l)e instructed daily 
in the word of God, ^vithout asking the priest's leave, 
whether he would or would not. We held that to be the 
reaUy sectarian school that excludes the Bible from all 
or any." t But the question was not, is the Bible to be 
excluded ? It was, are Catholic children to l^e compelled 
to receive Protestant religious instruction? And this 
question the leading promoters of the school could only 
answer in the negative ; the more so, as the secret<uy of 
the Association avowed, in a coiTespondence with Mr. 
Hill Burton, that the religious instruction was not even 
to be confined to the readincj of the authorized version 
of the Bible. It was to embrace *' explanations " of 
the Bible. On Sundays the children were not only to 

• In a paper in " Good Words/* for 1801, p. 5. which never should have been 
admitted into that Magazine, the accoont given of the question raitjed being 
gTOflsly unfair. 

t " Good Wotdg." 
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receive religious instraction in the school, but were to 
attend a Protestant service. The only exception to this 
rule was to be in the case of any children whose parents 
should "satisfy" the strictly Protestant Committee of 
Management that their children would be properly 
looked after during the "hours of worship," in which 
case the pupil should be exempted from attendance at 
the Protestant Church.* 

It was felt that to insist thus on religious instruction 
of a purely Protestant character, and to refuse a place in 
the board of management to Roman Catholics, was a 
breach of faith with the subscribers to the Schools. Mr. 
Guthrie had implored universal aid, on the ground that 
the cause was, in the true sense, Catholic ; and that the 
work to be done belonged " to all denominations and all 
parties.'* Mr. Fox Maule, in advocating the cause of the 
schools at a great pubKc meeting in Edinburgh, on the 
7th of May, 1847, had said, amid the applause of the 
audience, "I do hope and trust, on this question of 
education, we may not hear, in these Industrial Schools, 
of the appearance of sectarianism at alL" The liberal 
and rational position recently taken up by the Free 
Church Assembly as to national education, also seemed 
to indicate that Mr. Guthrie, and those at least of his 
coadjutors who were members of that sect, would act on 
the principles which it had publicly avowed.t "At none 
of the meetings which I attended," wrote Professor 



* ''Explanations regarding the Establishment of the United Industrial 
Schools : *' W. Blackwood and Sons. 1847. 

t In the Free Church Assembly of 1847, Dr. Candlish moved, and the Assem- 
bly adopted the motion,— " That this Assembly agree in the propriety of 
opening all public schools to those who wish to avail themselves of the merely 
secular part of the instruction embraced in them, without requiring attend- 
ance at any religious service or exercise either on week-day or Sabbath-day.'' 
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Gregory, " was there a whisper of such a thing as an 
exclusively Protestant character being given to the 
schools ; and I feel convinced that had such a principle 
been suggested, it would have been scouted by a large 
majority, the fact being quite notorious that the children 
of Irish Catholics constitute a ver}'- large proportion of 

the destitute children of this city I desire 

nothing more earnestly than that the children should 
be instructed in practical Christianity, but I cannot see 
the justice of excluding, by the compulsory teaching of 
doctrinal Protestantism, any part of those who are the 
proper objects of the institution/'* 

The unsectarian party among the subscribers were 
anxious to settle the difficulty, by having it arranged 
that the Protestants and Roman Catholics should receive 
their religious teaching apart, and from diflferent teachers. 
But Mr. Guthrie and his friends, insisting that they 
stood in loco parentis to the children, and were bound 
to teach them the Protestant religion, or none at all, 
would not accede to this reasonable proposal. The 
Eoman Catholics, to show their desire to give and receive 
fair play, then held a meeting, at which they resolved to 
open a ragged school on their own resources, but in 
which Protestant children should be enrolled, and be 
permitted to receive Protestant religious instruction. 
Among other Protestants, Mr. Guthrie was invited to 
act on the Committee of the proposed school, but he 
refused to do so. To bring the matter to an issue, a 
meeting of all the parties interested was finally sum- 
moned to be held in the Music Hall on the 2nd of 
July. 

* " Explanations," kn,, pp. 29 dO. 



DISSENSION. Ib5 

The debate which then ensued between Protestant 
sectarianism and Christian charity, is fallaciously de- 
scribed by Dr. Guthrie in the paper in " Good Words " 
already quoted, as a dispute between him and his party 
on the one hand, and those, on the other, who fought 
" for Popish intolerance." The verdict of the meeting 
was, as might have been expected from an Edinburgh 
crowd, in favour of the sectarianism which embodied that 
Anti-popish mania to which the Scotch mind is liable. 
But though the hands of the meeting were held up on 
the wrong side, the heads were on the right. Almost 
every man, whose support gave weight and credit to the 
movement, now drew back from alliance with Mr. Guthrie. 
Those, whose names were connected with the honourable 
traditions of free thought and liberal principles, in the 
better days when these reigned in Edinburgh, and made 
their sway to be felt throughout Britiiin, could no 
longer identify themselves with an institution which 
was avowedly sectarian and intolerant. Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray, Lord Dunfermline, the Earl of Stair, the 
Gibson-Craigs, the Chamberses, Mr. J. H. Burton, ]\Ir. 
George Combe, Mr. Charles Maclaren, Professor Pillans, 
Professor Gregory, Mr. Adam Black, Dr. John Brown, and 
many others, went heartily together in repudiating the 
principles which won a poor triumph in the Music Hall. 

Lord Murray, in an admirable speech, explained the 
views of the liberal party as to these schools. His lord- 
ship, commenting on the statement of the Acting 
Committee as to the religious instruction to be given 
to the scholars, said : — 

" It is said that it will be * effectually secured by the superin- 
tendence of a Committee impartially selected from the various 
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leading religious bodies composing the great bulk of the com- 
munity.' There could not be a better mode devised of securing 
freedom from sectarian bias than that of selecting from all the 
religious bodies composing the great bulk of the community 
persons for the committee of superintendence. So far, we are 
perfectly agreed. The only question comes to be a question of 
fact — a question of fact which I never anticipated — and it is, have 
persons been selected from every religious body composing the 
great bulk of the community, to be placed on this superintending 
committee ? If they have been so selected, all is well ; I have 
no objection to make." 

He then went on to show that one body — the Roman 
Catholics — had been excluded. 

" I have no sympathy,'* continued Lord MuiTay, " with the 
Boman Catholics in religious views. I diflfer from them entirely. 
I regret our religious diflFerences, but still I must acknowledge 
that they are a religious body; and why should they not have 
the same security against sectarian bias which is given to every 
sect of Protestants ? Are they not exposed to greater risk ? 
Do not we Protestants differ from Catholics more than we 
diflFer from one another ? I hope that we agree better with 
each other in our religious views than wo do with them ; and 
yet security is given to every sect of Protestants, and no 
security whatever is given to Catholics in regard to these 

Schools. I know that many of my friends 

think that the Catholics have no right to complain — that 
they are very unreasonable. It may be difficult for me and 
my friends to bring ourselves to think that Protestants are 
ever wrong, or that Catholics are ever right ; but in order 
to come to a right opinion in this matter, I must reverse 
the case, and, putting the Catholics where the Protestants 
are, I suppose the Protestants to be in the same condition 
as the Catholics are here. Now, I will suppose that, 
instead of this occurring at Edinburgh, something similar to 
it occurred at Dunkirk — that there was at that place a 
great number of wretched children, in a deplorable state of 
ignorance and destitution — that a gi'eat many of them were 
Protestants, who, with their parents, had flocked there firom 
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yarious States of Protestant Germany — and that an amiable 
Boman Catholic clergyman, of great genius, who united the 
eloquence of Bossuet and Massillon with the benevolence and 
enlightened principles of Fenelon — and I assure you J cannot 
allude to Mr. Guthrie, and say that he does not unite these 
excellences to all the graces of a Protestant clergyman — had 
published a most impressive and admirable discourse addressed 
to the public of Dunkirk, pointing out the misery and destitu- 
tion of these children, and calling on all the inhabitants to 
unite, in order to give them education, religious instruction, and 
food ; and a committee is appointed on the most liberal prin- 
ciples, to carry his views into effect. Well, the Fenelon of 
Dunkirk goes to Paris; and, in his absence, the committee 
proceed to make their selection. Whom do they select ? They 
select a committee from all the various classes of Catholics ; but 
they cannot find one single Protestant in Dunkirk t^ put upon 
the committee of superintendence. Nay, although a most 
respectable individual expressed his opinion that there should 
be a communication entered into with the Protestant clergy of 
Dunkirk, yet no communication was made to the Protestant 
clergy there, with regard to any one of the arrangements. They 
were treated as if the Protestants had no clergy. I put it to all 
Protestants present, if in these circumstances we had been at 
Dunkirk, and there was stlch a school proposed, whether any 
Protestant could possibly approve of sending his children to 
these schools, more especially since it was declared that reli- 
gious training was to form an inseparable condition of his 
childi'en receiving instruction and food. I put the case to all 
Protestants present — ^would they submit to their children falling 
under the domination of Catholics who refused to give Protes- 
tants that security, which they gave to every other sect of their 
own persuasion, that the schools should be free from sectarian 
bias ? If that be the case — if no Protestant would submit to 
that — can we be surprised, when we reverse the case, that the 
Catholics who are here excluded in the manner which I have 
supposed the Protestants to have been excluded at Dunkirk, 
and which would not have been submitted to in any kingdom 
of Europe — can we be surprised that they object to it ? They 
say, ' You give security to every other religious body, but you 
will not give security to us ; you give religious instruction as 
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part of the education, but you allow us no control — no share in 
the superintendence or management of the school ; ' and, there- 
fore, (just as I put the case of the Protestants of Dunkirk,) the 
Catholics of Edinburgh, in conclusion, say, *We will never 

submit to it/ I observe an express reference to what 

has been done at Aberdeen. Now, I was surprised at this 
reference to Aberdeen. Aberdeen was referred to as clearly 
establishing that in ragged schools religious instruction might 
be given free from all sectarian bias, and so as to excite no 
jealousy in any part of the community. I have long taken a 
great interest in the schools at Aberdeen ; but I happened to 
hear, with gi'eat sorrow and distress, that there was an entire 
split in these schools, arising, not from a religious dispute 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, but between Pro- 
testants, the very persons whom we should have expected to 
agree among themselves — for the girls' school in Aberdeen was 
conducted by most zealous Protestants on both sides; but 
notwithstanding this, they have all split. The Free Church 
children went to one side, and the children belonging to the 
Establishment went to the other, and there was an entire differ- 
ence. If, therefore, two bodies so nearly allied as they are — 
differing only on the point of Church government, but agreeing 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms — cannot give religious instruction in the 
Ragged Schools of Aberdeen without coming to a rupture, how 
can we expect that Roman Catholics — from whom we differ so 
much — whose religious opinions we consider to be erroneous, 
and whose worship we consider to be somewhat tinged with 
idolatry — can submit to Protestants giving religious instruction 
without having some security, some share in the management, 
which may control a zeal for making converts which some 
persons may possibly have. No doubt, while the war rages 
between Protestant and Protestant, the Catholic may feel a 
temporary security; when he sees them in violent collision 
about their own small differences, he may expect that they may 
forget their greater differences with him. But if means have 
been taken, as it is supposed they actually have been taken, to 
avoid such differences here, he has not even the safeguard of a 
certain or probable conflict between these two bodies, who are 
supposed to be placed in a state of neutrality, by the selection of 
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this committee of superintendence. The case of Aberdeen, 
therefore, satisfies me that such schools are not the least ex- 
posed to danger from sectarian zeal, which, if it rages among 
Protestants, is still more likely to prevail between Protestant 
and Catholic. J am far from wishing to avoid the question as 
to the instruction that is to be given. I have the misfortune 
to differ from Mr. Guthrie as to the possibility of giWng reli- 
gious instruction to Protestants and Catholics in the same 
school, free from sectarian bias. Let me put this, the simplest 
possible case. Phelim O'Shaughnessy comes up to the teacher : 
— ' Please your honour, you have agi*eed to teach me the Word 
of God direct and free from taint; — you are acquainted with 
the whole Word of God.' I presume the answer would be, with 
due humility, in the aflSrmative. ' Then, may a poor boy, who 
is very ignorant, ask your honour's reverence a question?* Could 
any Protestant teacher refuse to answer the poor boy*s question? 
* I am very ignorant,' says Phelim ; ' but your honour knows 
that good Mrs. Smith killed a baste last night, and sent the head 
to the school — and an iligant head it was ; and this morning, 
being Friday, it has been cut down to be made into soup for us. 
Now, will 3'our honour tell me, is there anything in the whole 
Word of God against my eating a small bit of that head this 
day at one o'clock ? ' Could any honest Protestant refuse to 
answer that there was nothing in the Word of God, so far as he 
knew it, against eating a bit of the cow's head ? Yet a Protes- 
tant teacher, by giving this answer, would sanction what, ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic faith, would be the commission 
of a religious offence. How can a Protestant give religious in- 
struction to the children of both creeds, without beinsr often 
obliged to say what must offend the faith of the opposite sect ? 
If you do not give that instruction honestly, your Protestantism 
will be good for nothing. If you do so, you must express your 
own religious feelings, although you may wish to avoid doing so 

in an offensive manner 

"Fifteen Catholic children are said to have come to these 
schools, while there are at least five or six hundred who ought 
to attend them. If the mess of porridge and the good educa- 
tion are sufficient to overcome their objections, they will attend 
the school and say nothing. If they think that they have done 
what is against their faith, they will make no complaint to the 
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Protestant, but ask for comfort and consolation from those of 
their own sect ; for it is from them alone that they can receive 
it. I trust that schools will be established which will give the 
best religious instruction to Protestants, without interfering 
with the religious opinions of Catholics — that the Scriptures 
will be read more regularly and frequently than they have 
hitherto been usually read in any Protestant schools in this 
country — and that the religious instiiiction thus given to Pro- 
testants will be better than it could be if any restraint were 
imposed upon it. I am not qualified t^ judge how religious 
instruction should be given to Catholics ; that is a matter for 
Catholics alone to judge of and determine — both Protestants 
and Catholics keeping in view, in all instniction, the same 
principles of Christian charity which they both acknowledge. 
Catholics are as much entitled to judge as to the religious 
instruction of their children as Protestants : religious instruction 
ought to be as free in the one case as in the other. Protestants 
should see that good Protestant instruction shall be given to all 
the Protestant children; and it ought to be left free to the 
Catholics to do the same. I do trust that it will be given to 
both with a spirit of Christian charity which Protestants and 
Catholics both acknowledge ; and the children having received 
such religious instruction to its fullest extent, I see no reason why 
they may not afterwards read, write, cipher, or engage together 
in any branch of industry which may be thought advisable." 

Lord Murray concluded as follows: — "I have no wish to 
divide the meeting. I am far from saying that these schools, 
conducted by zealous Protestants, will not do good, but they 
will not do the same good which I was so sanguine as to expect 
they might accomplish. I am perfectly satisfied that this meet- 
ing cannot alter the constitution of these schools : it is fixed, 
and, so far, must remain ; at least I will not attempt to disturb 
it. I wish these schools, though under a system of which I do 
not approve, every possible success. I acknowledge that there 
is a difference among my friends, not in principle, nor in the 
application of the principle, for we are perfectly agreed that 
religious instruction ought to be separated from ordinary educa- 
tion, and that industrial schools for destitute children form no 
exception to the application of that general principle. Some of 
my friends, however, will not agree to give any aid to any 
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schools in which that principle is not recognised and carried 
into effect. I do not, however, consider myself precluded, after 
asserting that principle in its fullest extent, from contributing 
in some measure to the Protestant schools conducted by my 
zealous friends." 

I have thought it worth while to make these extracts 
from Lord Murray's speech, which, wise and liberal as it 
is, at once explains the attitude assumed by those who 
opposed Mr. Guthrie, and rebukes the unworthy and 
ungenerous misrepresentations with which, after the 
lapse of fifteen years, that reverend philanthropist 
thought it proper to darken the aims and designs of 
those who drew back from his sectarian enterprise.* 

The non-sectarians immediately set about organizing 
a school upon the principles which Mr. Guthrie and his 
friends had renounced. The "religious difficulty'' was 
avoided by the simple expedient, which only fanaticism 
could reject or misrepresent, that the religious instruc- 
tion should be distinct from the ordinary education given 
to the children. Protestant children, it was fixed, were 
to receive their religious instruction from Protestants 
only, and Catholic children theirs from Catholics only, 
and in separate rooms. | In this way the religious con- 



* In the article in " Good Words *' referred to above. Dr. Guthrie talks of 
his opponents as the ** tools of Rome "— " those who fought for Popish intoler- 
ance " — ^'* those between whom and us there could be no concord ; ^* and makes 
merry over the " ludicrous " figure which their supporters cut in the Music 
Hidl ; altiiough he admits it ** would be unseemly to exult over their defeat." 

t The rules laid down were, and are, the following : — 

The Religious Instruction given in the Schools shaU be exclusively and 
entirely under the direction of two separate Committees of Religious Instruc- 
tion, namely, a Protestant Committee to be chosen by and from uie Protestant 
members only of the General Committee ; and a Catholic Committee to be 
chosen by and from tiie CaUiolic members only of the Gtoeral Committee. In 
both cases the Committee of Religious Instruction shall not consist of less than 
three members, of whom one shall act as Secretary to the Committee, and also 
be a member of the Finance Committee. 

The Protestant Committee of Religious Instruction shall have the entire 
management of the religious instruction given to Protestant children ; as a 
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victions of parents, guardians, priests, or pastors, could 
not be offended ; and that kind of proselytism which, 
combining food and teaching, appealed to the starved 
stomach more directly than to the easy conscience, could 
not be practised. 

"In all matters save detailed or dogmatic religious instruc- 
tion, the children are provided for in company and from a com- 
mon fund ; in that one department, the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic children are taught separately, and from funds 
provided respectively by Protestants and Catholics ; every child 
is bound to attend one or other of the religious classes ; and in 
those cases where the absence of any natural guardian, or the 
want of any former training, leaves a doubt as to which Church 
the child belongs, it is assigned to Protestantism, as being 
the prevailing faith of the community and of the subscribers 
and managers. In this way, no subscriber to the general fund 
of the United Industrial School, whatever his religious opinions, 
is asked to contribute either to the promotion or the assailing 
of any faith different from his own — either to the teaching of 
what he does not believe, or to the bribing of others to the 
profession of what they do not believe ; while every subscriber 
has the means placed before him, by contributing to one of the 
religious instruction funds, of teaching his own faith to all save 
those who, by parentage and past training, are marked as of 
another Church."* 

The institution opened suitable premises in the Old 
Town, in November, 1847, and took the name of the 



part of which instruction, the authorised version of the Bible shall be read 
every day. 

The Catholic Committee of Religious Instruction shall have the management 
of the religious instruction given to Catholic children, subject to the direction 
and control of the Catholic Bishop of the district. The reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures shall form a part of the daily religious instruction. 

The Protestant Committee shall receive instructions from, and be reviewed 
in its proceedings by, the Protestant members of the General Committee only. 

The Catholic Committee shaU receive instructions from, and be reviewed in. 
its proceedings by, the Catholic members of the General Committee only. 

* *< Edinburgh United Industrial School,*' 1851 : a valuable pamiAlei hr 
Mr. J. E. FincSay. ^ 
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** United Industrial School ;" Mr. Guthrie's calling itself 
the "Original Eagged School." It was soon amply 
attended ; and its three branches of instruction, ordinary 
elementary education, religious, and industrial training,* 
were in full operation. 

With this school, at its commencement. Dr. Lee had no 
connection. But as his opinions on education expanded, 
in view of the hopelessness of obtaining a national system 
which should overcome the religious difficulty and the 
jealousies of the sects, he grew more and more inte- 
rested in it. He saw in it the only practical solution 
of the problem which legislators seemed to regard 
as insoluble; the diffiision of instruction both secular 
and religious, without introducing sectarianism into 
schools. Here the secular instruction was common to 
all; the religious was given apart; the common funds 
paid for the one, the special funds, specially sub- 
scribed and managed for this end by the parties 
interested, paid for the other.f He saw in it, also, 
a noble practical rebuke of the heresy, always too pre- 
valent in Scotland, that a particular species of dog- 



* Under the fonr olasses of carpentzy, tailoring, Bhoemakizig, and book- 
binding. 

t " In any national system of education, the State ought to give secular, and 
ought not to give religious instruction. This opinion is clearly gaining 
ground, and as I never doubt that the truth will prevail in a country where 
there is free discussion and a free press, so I do not doubt that in the result 
there will be a system of National Education established, based on the prin- 
ciple that secular instruction is the duty of the schoolmaster, and that reli- 
gious instruction is the duty of the parents, and of the Pastors of the parents. 
Until that principle is established under proper regulation, we shall have 
neither religious peace, nor the people so instruct^ as to enable them to 
exercise their civU rights usefully and with intelligence. The country cannot 
bo in a safe state uulcss iuteUigenci keeps pace with the extension of civil 
rights, and of political power conc3ded to the people. Secular instruction, 
when taught according to the models which experience has approved, incul- 
cates and enforces by reverence for religion those moral principles and virtues 
which are common to all sects, leaving only to parents and their pastors t> 
train their children in the tenets of that religious creed to which the/ 
belong." — Lard Dun/ennline to Lord Murray^ 1847. 

VOL. I. o 
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matic opinion can be more religious than justice, mercy, 
and truth* 

The first time he spoke in public in support of the 
school, was at the Annual Meeting of the Subscribers, on 
27th December, 1853. 

In seconding one of the resolutions, he said : — 

"You have begun by removing the temptation of hunger. 
You have followed the example of our blessed Savioiu*, who 
instead of questioning the multitudes that followed him, fed 
them. So have you done. Instead of asking the children 
how much they believed, or what they beUeved, or what their 
parents believed, you have begun by feeding the himgry, on 
which act, imless I very much misread the New Testament, a 
blessing has been pronounced .... Here you find going about 
the streets children of different religions, some of whose parents 
profess, but don't practise our own religion. Well, we feel a 
call upon us to instruct these children ; but there are other 
children whose parents profess a different religion. Shall we 
throw them out ? Shall these children not be taught to gain 
their bread, and do justly, and love mercy, because they are not 
prepared to receive all the instruction which we perhaps would 
Uke to convey to them ? Can these boys not leam to steal ? 
Can they not leam to rob ? Can they not leam to take our 
property, or perhaps our Uves ? Are we to be interfered with 
in oiu: efforts to defend ourselves against this, or in teaching 
them as much as they can be taught without involving the 
violation of any principle which we ourselves hold ? It 
seems to me the plainest thing in the world that if we cannot 
do all the good which we would like to do, or impart all the 
instruction we would like to impart, we should at least do all 
the good we can, and impart all the instruction which the parties 
concerned are willing to receive consistently with their own 
convictions, which we arc bound to respect because they are 

their convictions A great deal is being talked 

and written, and a great deal for many years past has been 
talked and written, about national education. I think that till 
this hour I have never opened my Ups in pubhc on that subject 
The reason was that I was not very clear on some of the points 
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involved in it ; and I wish that a great* number of people who 
are equally in the dark with myself had imitated the same 
example, and kept silence until they had something to say. 
There is one thing, I think, which everybody must see— that in 
this country education, in the true sense of it, is only beginning. 
With all our boastings, and all our national conceit, I say, with 
perfect assurance of truth, that education is only beginning. 
There is a great body of people, indeed, who know a great 
many things, but how many people are there who have 
learned to think, and to think for themselves ? It appears to 
me that a very great proportion of people in this country 
do what a certain animal does ; when one animal of the species, 
in much authority, has taken a certain leap, a Very large 
flock are always prepared to do the very same, even though 
that into which they leap may be a most unaccountable and 
dangerous position. And I do think that if to be educated is 
to acquire the power of observing and thinking for ourselves, 
the foundations of national education are still to be laid. I 
think, therefore, we are much obliged to any Institution which 
shows us that something is practicable which had been doubted 
before. Now, I consider that this Institution is in the way of 
showing that something is practicable, the practicability of which 
a great many people have very confidently doubted. Several 
years ago, when this institution was set agoing, people said it 
was impossible to do this. ' You can't do it,' said they — * you 
can't do the thing.' But it has been done ; and I think, without 
much presumption, we may maintain that what hsus been done 
must be a thing possible, and that what is shown to be prac- 
ticable must also be possibla The practicability of the thing 
has been demonstrated by this school, and I therefore draw 
the very profound inference that the possibility of the thing 
may be looked upon as established. This morning I have 
gone over the whole of this Institution. I have seen all the 
departments in operation, and I take the liberty of saying 
that, having considemble experience in the management of 
schools, there is a great deal indeed besides the matter I have 
alluded to in this school which should be an example to all 
schools in this coimtry. A great many things are taught here 
which are not commonly taught in schools, but which would be 
a great advantage to be there taught I may also add that 

2 
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the management of the school — and I may say this, not having 
any band in it mjrself — appears to me a perfect model of accu- 
racy, order, economy, and intelligence." 

He followed his speech with a sermon, preached on the 
8th of January, 1854, and which was afterwards pub- 
lished for behoof of the funds for the religious instruction 
of the Protestant pupils. 

It is republished in "The Family and its Duties," 
under the title " On doing Good without seeking to pro- 
mote Sectarian Interests.'' He expresses frankly his 
opinion about secular and religious education : — 

" But some one will ask," he says, " * Do the children in this 
school not receive a reUgious education ? ' Now, suppose I 
should answer, ' No ; they do not receive any religious educa- 
tion '—do you think it is not an immense step towards a reli- 
gious education, that a person has been taught to read, and so 
is qualified to read the Bible, which, we Protestants say, contains 
the whole Christian religion ? If this be no part of a religious 
education, strictly speaking, it is at least a great help towards 
it, and an indispensable qualification. Again, cleanliness is no 
part of a religious education, strictly speaking ; yet wise men 
and pious have insisted that cleanlinsss is next to godliness, 
and is at least half a virtue, Tnith-speaking, also, unless I 
mistake, is part of Christianity, for we are told, ' Lie not one 
to another,' — 'Speak every man truth with his neighbour.* 
Obedience, in like manner, is a Christian virtue, and as such is 
solemnly enjoined in the New Testament ; for there, children 
are charged to obey their parents ; wives their husbands ; 
servants their masters, and, in general, all of us those who are 
invested with lawful authority over u& Finally, honesty and 
industry are among the requirements of our holy faith, which 
charges us to be ' not slothful in business ;' — ' let him that stole 
steal no more, but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands, the thing which is good. I ask, then. Whether children 
who have learned these lessons have learned no part of Chris- 
tianity ? whether in these acquirements (if they have made 
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them) they have not acquired some elements at least of religious 
and Christian education ; especially when, at the same time, 
they have been carefully instructed, from day to day, that they 
are the creatures of God, who is almighty, just, wise, and good, 
— who preserves them, and sees them continually, — to whom 
they are responsible for all their conduct, — whose favour is their 
life, his displeasure their destruction ? Without having received 
any special religious instruction, they would, I presume, in these 
general ideas and in those habits, have acquired a very momen* 
tons part of a Christian education. 

" The branches, or subjects, now mentioned, most people would 
perhaps class under the general description of Secular Educa- 
tion. It is an opinion which seems to prevail very generally, 
that secular education, without religious education, would prove 
not only tiseleaa but pernicious. This opinion is constantly 
repeated ; but it has never been established by any proof, so far 
as I have heard. Till it be proved, I shall take the liberty to 
question the soundness of that opinion — to pronounce it false, 
chimerical, childish, contrary to all reason, inconsistent with all 
fact and experience. This subject I cannot discuss at present. 
I shall only stop to remark that we may understand secular 
education to comprehend that knowledge of the works of God 
and the works of man, which we possess apart from revelation ; 
and I should like to know which of these it is, the under- 
standing of which, the contemplation of which, exercises a 
depraving effect upon the human mind ? Is it the heavens, 
which declare the glory of God — or the earth, which is full of 
his riches? Is it our own bodies, which are fearfully and 
wonderfully made by Him ? Is it History, that solemn voice 
sounding throughout all ages and all climes, which is now, 
and has ever been to mankind, the living witness that God 
not only exists but reigns — that He is a Ruler whose righteous 
laws cannot be violated without entailing tremendous penalties, 
whoever the transgressor may be ? Which of these depart- 
ments of secular education is it that is to do the mischief that 
is so perilous ? I hold that religious education should be 
united with secular, because man has eternal interests as well 
as temporal ; but I hold, also, that secular education is good 
so far as it goes — that it is profitable so far as it goes, and 
that the possession of it is incomparably better and safer for 
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all parties, than the want of it ; and, therefore, if any impe- 
diment should prevent our communicating a strictly Christian 
education, it would be our duty to give a secular education; 
because this would prove beneficial, so far as it went. And 
I shall hold this opinion until some reason to the contrary 
shall be produced, which, so far as I have observed, has not 
yet been done.*' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

REPUTE WITH THE RELIGIOUS WORLD AND RELATION TO 
THE CLERGY. — ^LORD MURRAY'S ADVICE, — SERMONS 
ON LAWS OP NATURE. — REFERENCE BIBLE. — ^DIARY. 

<* Mean men, in their rising, must adhere ; but great men, that have strength 
in themselyes, were better to maintain themselyes indifferent and nentraL"— 
Bacon : Euay9— Of Factum, 

By the time of which we have been speaking, Dr. 
Lee had become almost entirely isolated from the most 
of his fellow-clergymen in EdinburgL They had no 
sympathy with him ; he had none with thenu He could 
not stand what appeared to him their narrow-mindedness 
— ^their dull and supine conservatism. They could not 
staled his liberal views-his love of progress-Ws indiffe- 
rence to the shibboleths of party, and the time-worn 
dogmas of ti.e current interpretations of religious Ixuth. 
He could not be troubled with their little gossiping 
interests, and with their peddling ways of managing the 
general affairs of the Church. These affairs are very much 
in the hands of certain ministers and elders in Edinburgh. 
The Church has six chief missionary schemes — home 
and foreign — ^and all the head offices of these were at 
this time in Edinburgh. Instead of a Central Board of 
Missions, with a paid Chairman, there are six Com- 
mittees, with unpaid "Conveners," charged with the 
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management of the schemes. The convener, with a few 
dexterous friends, practically controls each scheme. A 
bustling clergyman, with a love of committees, is fre- 
quently a member of half a dozen at a time, and scuffles 
about from one to another with an air of "general mission- 
ariness" very impressive to the beholder. Much eloquence 
is poured forth over these committees' tables ; and the 
cleric, who expends the greater portion of lus time beside 
them, is generally himself under the impression — and 
persuades his admiring friends, in word or print, that he 
is "doing a great work," and that his shoulders bend 
beneath " the care of all the Churches." 

Dr. Lee had no taste for this sort of thing. He was 
too sharp a man of business not to see that the com- 
mittees were in general no models of intelligence or 
dispatch ; but he had not patience enough to give that 
attention to the details of their transactions, and to their 
little arts and jobberies, which alone could have enabled 
him to control them. Besides, it was very uphill work 
to fight single-handed against a compact committee, and 
he honestly did not think it worth his while. On one 
occasion he attempted to alter the policy of a committee, 
and being steadfastly opposed, he completely failed ; and 
thereafter he almost entirely withdrew from any inter- 
ference, and his name was soon dropped out of the lists 
of committees. This was to be regretted. He ought to 
have taken a more patient interest in the schemes of the 
Church, even although he disapproved of their manage- 
ment. The majority of the six chief schemes did not re- 
commend themselves to his co-operation. He had grave 
doubts about the scheme for the "Conversion of the 
Jews." He did not like the "Endowment" scheme. 
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advocated with such noble enthusiasm by his great- 
hearted colleague, Professor Robertson. The design of 
this scheme — to provide a parochial endowment of £120 
a year for every unendowed chapel and district — 
appeared to him to be practically the creating of a set of 
poor incumbencies, of which there was already plenty. 
To create these with one hand, and to collect funds for 
enriching impoverished livings with the other, seemed to 
him folly. He would have preferred a scheme for 
endowing a few large prizes in the Church, the effect of 
which, he believed, would be to elevate the general 
standard of clerical income, and the whole status of the 
clergy. He S3nnpatliized with the objects of the " Edu- 
cation " scheme, but felt himself hampered nn lus sup- 
port of it by its necessary adherence to the principle of 
religious instruction. The "Home Mission" and the 
"Colonial Mission'* were more to his mind. But as 
regarded the Home Mission, he thought far too much 
money was spent on stone and lime, and too little 
on providing suitable evangehsts and teachers for the 
half heathen masses of our towns and large mining and 
manufacturing populations. He really felt also that the 
Church . did not offer to the ignorant at home, in whose 
behalf the " Home Mission " laboured, or to the pagans 
abroad, to whom the " India Mission" devoted itself, such 
imexceptionable instruction or so pure an example of 
high and united Christian life, as to make it worth a 
man's while to give her much aid in her enterprise, in 
Scotland or in India. He writes in February, 1854 : — 

" I confess I have little sympathy with their schemes of 
missions, education, and Church extension. The things to be 
propagated are so poor, narrow, and ineffectual, that I cannot feel 
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zealous to extend them. To multiply 'preachers who are no 
true ministers of the Word, who fancy there is no Word of God 
but in the Bible, and show daily that they have no faculty to 
find it even there — ^who have the word neither in their mouth 
nor in their heart — ^who preach us farther and farther away from 
the true and living God, and send us out of the Church with 
even less faith than we carried into it — ^to multiply such 
preachers till they cover the land is, I think, a very small 
benefit. Should we not have more religion if half the preachers 
whose sermons we now suffer were sent to honest mechanical 
trades, which, no doubt, they might exercise powerfully and 
profitably for the community and themselves also — with plea- 
sure, too, and good conscience ? 

" A man who does not know more and cannot see farther than 
common men, why should he be elevated in a pulpit and be 
the only man in a whole parish authorised to teach in the name 
of the Lord ? Infinite controversies have been how ministers 
should be appointed ? But the great question is how, being 
discovered to be no ministers, they should be removed? Is 
there no remedy for this sore evil under the sun ? Shall a 
whole generation be starved because a patron or a bishop, or a 
set of pew-holders, or a Kirk Session, made a mistake, wanting 
the gift of discerning spirits, and sent a man to minister who 
wanted inspiration like themselves ? Would people submit so 
tamely to any other grievance of so huge a magnitude ? " 

Again he reverts to the same subject, in connection 
with the evils of sectarianism : — 

"People are discouraged from missionary enterprise by the 
sectarianism which prevails. They doubt whether the Chris- 
tianity which is current is worth sending to the heathen; 
whether that which sows such seeds among us is worth labour- 
ing to diffuse among other nations. The same that makes 
Christianity less worth to ourselves renders it less worth the 
sending to others. If we feel little the better, no wonder if we 
ask, Why should we make sacrifices to diffuse this ? And when 
we have made it as worthless as possible at home, we have 
supplied the strongest objection against transporting it abroad^ 
Moreover, we have prepared the most formidable obstacle 
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against its success abroad, if we do attempt to plant it among 
heathen nations ; for we have provided an objection for the 
heathen: Why ask us to embrace a religion, respecting whose 
nature you, who profess it, maintain fifty or sixty diflferent 
theories ? Who are the authors of this evil ? The clergy. 
Generally speaking, they, — their ignorance, pride, intolerance, 
&c.,&c.,have produced very much of this directly by themselves — 
indirectly through the Governmenta And who are to remove it ? 
Not they. If the people wait till they agree in making a religion 
for them, they will wait for ever. Let the people know they 
need not wait till their clergy shall concoct a religion which 
may unite them." 

The open expression of these opinions vexed the clerical 
mind, and did him harm in the esteem of those good 
people who are apt to judge a clergyman's worth and 
usefulness by the exactness of his conformity to the 
ordinary professional standard, and by the amount of 
work which he performs in the accepted routine. Dr. 
Lee might extend the Church's influence to persons whom 
it had not before reached, and might enforce the great 
duties of charity, and liberality, and tolerance, and 
admirable lessons of moral purity and social wisdom, 
upon those who had been unaccustomed to hear these 
fix)m the national pulpit ; but all this availed him little, 
if he dared to disbelieve in the Church's missions, or to 
express a doubt of the vrisdcJm of the " conveners." 

About this period also, evil tongues were wagging 
scandalously over his alleged heterodoxies. We have 
noticed how he had seen cause to charge a co-presbyter 
with traducing him in 1849. Since that time, the dirty 
work had had no need of a co-presbyter's help or con- 
nivance. His honest frankness of speech, his sharp 
satiric power, his practical preaching on moral and social 
questions, and his political liberalism, all loomed before 
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the leaden eye of the religious world of Edinburgh — one 
cloud of darkness. He was a moderate, — he was a 
rationalist, — ^he was a Unitarian ! The last especially 
was a favourite charge. It was alleged he had emptied 
the Unitarian chapeL "That is a fault I" said he. 
" I should have thought people would have been glad 
to hear it." 

Unitarianism has never been strong in Scotland ; but 
its preaching has always been intellectual and interesting 
to educated men. Many who had been attracted to the 
Unitarian chapel by this magnet, came over to Dr. Lee's 
church when they found there what interested and in- 
structed them. That he allured them by preaching 
Unitarianism was untrue. Like every thoughtful man, 
he felt the difficulty of pronouncing dogmatically upon 
the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity; and he could 
sympathize with those who looked in vain for any prac- 
tical benefit or spiritual light in the popular expositions 
and illustrations of that doctrine. He held, too, that 
Christ being "the one mediator between God and 
man," it was out of place to address prayer to him, 
in public worship, instead of to God through him. 
This created a marked difference between his prayers 
and those of others, accustomed to mingle addresses to 
the Father with addresses to the Son, in the same act of 
pubHc worship. But nothing, in his belief or in his 
practice, ever derogated from the loving reverence due 
to the divine Son of God. 

" I had few opportunities of hearing him preach," 
writes a lady who knew him well, " but after being told 
by many people that he had become a Unitarian, and 
denied altogether the Divinity and Atonement of our 
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Saviour, I determined to satisfy my own mind by telling 
him what I had heard, and asking him to tell me frankly 
if he had so changed his views. I shall never forget the 
expression of his face as he stood still — (we were walk- 
ing in the Square garden at the time) — and looking at 
me almost with tears in his eyes, he said, * Those who 
charge me with such opiniftns little know me. My 
entire trust for everything is placed in the atonement of 
our Lord Jesus Christ' " 

The epithets " Rationalist," and " Unitarian,'' — and by 
those who used them, these were intended to express 
a thoroughly reprobate state, — were, however, freely 
flimg at him. In Edinburgh these names were sure to 
poison public opinion, wherever that opinion absorbed 
any of the spirit of the religious world. That world 
in Edinburgh is narrow-minded, imbued with a harsh 
sectarianism and a bitter essence of extreme Calvinism. 
Divided, as it is, into Established and dissenting coteries, 
it is, as a whole, characterized by this; and any supposed 
heretic is hunted down by the whole pack. In these 
coteries a formidable power is lodged in certain " devout 
and honourable women," who, along with much zealous 
well-doing and activity, wield an indefinable influence 
as the conservators or as the destroyers of clerical repu- 
tations. This influence was ever set against Dr. Lee. 
Men, but chiefly women, who had never heard him 
preach or lecture, or had never read a word that he had 
spoken or written, were not ashamed to rake up out of 
the gutters of vulgar slander every charge that stupidity 
or jealousy or ill-will could forge against him, and to 
put the garbage into new circulation, with an added 
flavour of their own. Slander is a vice seldom preached 
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against, and slander of Dr. Lee was never preached 
against. Dr. Lee himself had always a strong suspicion 
that some of his brethren rather enjoyed the slander, and 
helped it quietly when they could. 

Be this as it may, between them, for the most part, 
and him, there was no sympathy and little intercourse. 
Cut oflf from alHance with \aen of his own profession, it 
was inevitable that he should seek for friendship and 
society among others : and he readily foimd this among 
the most intellectual and cultivated laymen that Edin- 
burgh possessed. His most intimate Mends were Lord 
Murray and Mr. George Combe. He became, also, a 
frequent visitor at the "Scotsman" office, a friend of 
Mr. Eussel, and a welcome contributor to lus colunms. 

What has been said as to his relations to the clergy will 
throw Hght on an entry in his diary in March, 1854: 
** Had a call from Lord Murray. His benevolence and 
good sense appear to me equally conspicuous. He 
called to tell me plainly that my contempt of the 
clergy is too conspicuous in my preaching, and, in short, 
to hint to me what I have indeed often myself been 
conscious of — ^that there is too much asperity and bitter- 
ness in my preaching — ^too much personality. *Dull 
wasps sting,' as Lord Murray very wisely reminded me. 
Let me pay particular attention to this. It is indeed a 
sin that doth too easily beset me. And may God give 
me grace to imitate the meekness and gentleness of 

Christ — &kri6h)&v iv iyaitrj/' 

The foUowing correspondence shows his own impres- 
sion of the feeling with which he was regarded by the 
clergy, and indicates that Lord Murray's cautions were 
prohahly not uncalled for : — 
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« Edinbuboh, 6^A December, 185^. 
"To Dr. 

"My dear Sir, 

" I am sorry I missed you yesterday. I have never 
thought of publishing the sermons which I have preached the 
last two Sundays, as they contain only matters which are quite 
familiar to one class of the community, and which another class 
seem anxious to shut their eyes to. I cannot expect that these 
would attend to anything I could say. I am not aware that 
they contain anything inconsistent with the standards of the 
Church, or anything on account of which I could be annoyed by 
any Church court : so that I have no apprehension on that 
score, though undoubtedly some of my views are very offensive 
to many of my brethren. As I am writing on this subject I 
may mention a thing which I have wished to hint to you some 
time past. The circumstance that so many persons now attend 
our church who are known to have held opinions* inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the Church of Scotland, cannot but attract 
attention ; and I doubt not some persons would be very glad if 
they could infer from this fact that my preaching commended 
itself to those persons, because it taught their own heresies. 
You, and all my hearers, know how absurd this is : yet it is a 
conclusion not too absurd for ignorance or malignity to draw. 
Now I think some of my hearers have sometimes given occa- 
sion to such speculation, by speaking of my preaching as if it 
might expose me to question by the Church courts, &c. And 
what I have to request of you is, that if you hear any of them 
talking in this strain, you will point out to them the impro- 
priety of so speaking ; as such obsei'vations can only tend to 
produce the result which they apprehend — very unnecessarily, 
I believe. The Church courts are showing no inquisitorial 
activity at present, and I should be sorry that any of my own 
flock, who are also, I believe, all of them my sincere friends, 
should speak in such a way as may put it into their heads to 
give me trouble. At the same time I should preach before the 
General Assembly any of my sermons on the Laws of Nature 
and fear no ill consequence. — I am, &c., 

"R. Lee." 
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KEPLY. 

" eth December, 1868. 

"My dear Sir, 

" I thank you for your letter, and will attend to what 
it contains. I hope that nothing will occur which is calculated 
to interrupt your career of usefulness. I do not doubt that 
you are within the rules of your Church in what you preach, 
and I think the better of the Church of Scotland, which is the 
Church of my youth, because of the excellent matter which 
flows from one at least of her pulpits. I am occasionally led 
into conversation by others on the subject of your sermons, and, 
on these occasions, have employed language similar to what you 
once said to me on this subject: — that it seemed to me, that, 
without disavowing the peculiarities of the Church of Scotland, 
you did not think it necessary to insist on these to the exclu- 
sion of a sort of matter which is more useful and practical^ and 
far more to my taste. 

"My expressions yesterday arose from a consciousness of 
what you mention in your note, that you are surrounded by 
certain persons to whom your liberality is the greatest of here- 
sies, and who would torture your expressions into heresies if 
they could. The fate of Dr. Wright, of Borthwick,* for writing 
some excellent works, has often presented itself to my mind when 
I have heard you combating some popular error or delusion. 
But this was before the disruption, and I tiiist that common 
sense has a better footing now for encountering such miserable 
fanaticism and illiberality as that which you have been lately 
controverting ; and that a day is coming when it will supplant 
within the National Church much of that cold formalism on the 
one hand, and that rampant intolerance on the other, to both 
of which your preaching is so decidedly and so honourably 
opposed. It seems to me that the condition of a man's think- 
ing for himself upon religion, is that he must not expect to 
find his individual opinions closely represented in any church, 
though he may find in some churches much useful instruction. 
Of the first of these propositions I have had ample experience. 
Of the last, my experience, since I became your hearer, has 
been so completely satisfactory that no church I have ever 
attended has afforded equal satisfaction to me and to my family 
and friends ; and I will add that had there been such a church 

* Deposed hy the General Afisembly of 1341. 
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to be found amoDg the Established Churches of Edinburgh 
when I wandered from them in search of something more to 
my mind, it would have saved me &om much trouble and dis- 
appointment. 

" Yours always sincerely, 

" Rev. Dr. Lee." " ." 

The sermons, which excited at once the admiration and 
the apprehensions of his friends, were, more especiaUy, 
those on the Laws of Nature, and those on Toleration. 
The former were preached in November and December, 
1853, and appear to have been suggested to his mind by 
Lord Palmerston's letter to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
The cholera was in the country in the autmnn of this 
year. The Presbytery, " thinking that from their posi- 
tion they were bound to take the lead," * wrote a letter 
to Lord Palmerston, the Home Secretary, to ask if the 
government was going to appoint a Fast Day because 
of the cholera. Lord Palmerston, in reply, read the 
Presbytery a lesson upon the natural laws of health, 
which, if observed, would, he averred, protect the people 
against infection, and, if neglected, would revenge them- 
selves, in spite of Fast Days. He advised them to see 
to the cleaning out of the dirty haunts of poverty and 
disease, and the removal of the sources of contagion, 
which, if suflfered to remain, would "infallibly breed 
pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the 
prayers and fastings of a united but inactive nation." 

This answer took the Presbytery very much aback, 
and scandalized the religious world sadly. But people 
with a more intelligent faith in the Divine government, 

* See Buckle's "Histiozy of Civilization/' vol. ii., p. 590. Readers, ao- 
qnainted with the mode of observance of " Fast Days " in Scotland, will be 
strtLck with the unnecessary vehemence of Mr. Buckle's indignation, which 
proceeds on a total miaconoeption of the usages of the Scotch people. 

TOL. I. Y 
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approved of the sound common sense of Lord Palmer- 
stones letter. Mr. Combe writes to Dr. Lee on 31st 
October : — " You appear not to have been at the meeting 
of Presbytery when Lord Pahnerston's letter was read 
It is making a great impression among laymen against 
the Presbytery. Mr. Robert Cox met Sir David Brewster 
in a railway carriage, and gave him the letter to read, 
when he said that Lord P. was quite right. He is 
the scientific oracle of the Free Church. I am told that 
a collection has been made of the newspapers that 
noticed the letter, and sent to Lord P. to show him how 
strongly he is supported by the press." 

Dr. Lee tried to improve the opportunity which the 
occupation of the public mind with Lord Palmerston and 
the Presbytery ofiered, by his discourses on the Laws 
of Nature. "Divines,'' he says in beginning the first 
sermon, **conmionly show great impatience, and even 
resentment, when any one insists on what are called 
Laws of Nature. I propose to inquire a little into this 
subject ; but as I am speaking to many young people, 
and perhaps to some illiterate people, the philosophers 
among you will pardon me if I talk in a very familiar 
style, and insist on things which every one knows who 
has paid any attention to such matters." He then 
defines the laws or properties of nature, "on whose 
uniformity the sciences are built;" and, stating the 
ordinary objection, that if we admit universal and 
unchangeable laws^ we dethrone God the first cause, 
and set up nature and second causes in His place, he 
repels it at some length, arguing that " if perfect order 
and regularity shut out the Deity, perfect disorder and 
confusion must bring Him in, and so Chaos be the 
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proper throne of God," who, S. Paul teaches us, is the 
God " not of confusion, but of order." He shows that, 
in fact, the uniformity of the Laws of Nature (as is 
pointed out by Paley, &c.) is the great argument for the 
unity and perfectness of God. Then, with a direct 
reference to the Presbytery and their letter; and 
warming, towards the close, into the more eager and 
half-satiric tone which those who used to hear him will 
remember well, and which they knew betrayed no bitter- 
ness of feeling, but only his restrained impatience of 
bigotry and his zeal for truth, he says:-" Is it not 
surprising to find people now talking as if every new 
disease, every pestilential visitation, were, in its nature, 
miraculous, and therefore should be cured or prevented 
miraculously ? For if it come, like the plagues of 
Egypt, miraculously, it must also go like them miracu- 
lously. But if it come according to the conmion laws of 
nature, it may be expected to go according to the same. 
And if the crop fails, we find a whole host of men 
vociferating, as if such failure were a miraculous visita- 
tion — ^the pimishment of some sin which has no visible 
connection with the calamity — and suggesting, if not 
insisting, that a miraculous remedy must be efiected. 
We find the language of the Old Testament, and 
cases derived thence, quoted as applicable to the 
calamities which befall t^, as if those who so quote did 
not know that they are not Jews, and therefore not 
under the law, that the Old Testament dispensation is 
abolished, and that the language which they so abuse 
was the language of a dispensation which claims every- 
where to be miraculous, and that the language is totally 
inapplicable regarding a dispensation which we know, 
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by experience, is not miraculous. Such use of Scripture 
language I should call a daring impiety, were it not an 

incredible stupidity You may ask me 

whether I think God may not occasionally vary the 
laws of nature, and whether the doctrine I have held 
does not virtually thrust God aside, and make us tnist 
to these laws of nature? I reply, I believe God has 
as much power to alter the laws of nature as He had at 
first to establish them ; and I believe that He would 
change them if they could be made better. But 
knowing they cannot be improved, I conclude they will 
not be altered out of deference to the ignorant fancies 
or weak wishes of foolish men, who would soon ruin 
themselves and the world, if God were not so merciful as 
to save them from the effects of their own foolish 
desires." 

Many people, he says in the second sermon, seem to 
think the world is the Devil's, rather than God's, and 
nature the enemy of revelation. On the contrary, he 
explains, nature and revelation are in perfect harmony, 
parts of one great whole, each illustrating the other. 
The Bible teaches us that nature is a revelation of God. 
Science helps us to understand the Bible, — as, for 
•example, in enabling us to interpret rightly the Scrip- 
tural language about the creation of the world, the 
Second Advent, the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Sacrament,* and other points. The laws of nature have 
been fixed, that men, imderstanding them, might obey 

* The oontroyersy aa to Transnbstantiation is just a '* question whether the 
langua^^e of Scriptoie is to be nnderstood aoooiding to the interpretation 
which science sngg^estB, or literally. The Bible says, 'The bread is mj 
body/ Sdenoe says, *The brcAd is not flesh and blood, but simply and 
physically bread; for when anidysed, t^e sacramental bread is found to 
haye the same oonstitiient parts and all tiie same properties as other hread."^ 
■"■"^flwrswwi. 
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them. " And/' says Dr. Lee, " what I wish to impress 
upon you is that you are under obligation to obey these 
laws, and that if you do not obey them, neither prayer 
nor any other means of grace will save you from the 
punishment of your neglect.'' He goes on to illustrate 
this with much force and directness : — " In one of the 
hospitals, of which we have so many, prayers are offered 
daily, as for other blessings, so for the health of the 
inmates. The children, some years ago, were lodged in 
a damp building; the rooms were too small, and ill 
ventilated, and the mortality during eight years was 
no less than one in 37^. Various changes were intro- 
duced, however, in the diet of the inmates, and in 
improving the internal arrangements, particularly in the 
rooms where they slept, till from one d)dng in every 
37^, there died only one in 66, one in 120. Now, it 
does not appear that more prayers were offered in this 
hospital of late years than before ; on the contrary, it is 
certain that there was as much prayer for health when 
one died in 37, as when only one died in 120." If 
these be facts, he urges, we must accept their teaching, 
and not call it "piety," to shut our eyes to them, 
for facts are God's lessons. And to expect that 
prayer will avert disease, the physical means of 
averting which we neglect, is to expect that God 
wiU work a miracle to remedy the evils of our 
ignorance and sloth. In common life, he says, men 
would laugh at such expectations. "If one ship in 
a fleet was attacked with scurvy, while aU the rest 
escaped, should we seek for an explanation of this 
difference in the fact that in that ship prayers were 
not offered regularly and devoutly ? Would the Admi- 
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ralty receive that as a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty ? A person who oflFered such an explana- 
tion, would be considered as fit for Bedlam? And 

• 

yet men do propound such theories, and are revered 
as shepherds of the people 1 * Pious men are as much 
concerned as philosophic and philanthropic men, to 
put a stop, if possible, to the fanatical notions which 
are sought to be maintained on this subject. Prayer 
is too important an ordinance connected with our 
spiritual afiairs, too precious a means of grace, too 
powerful an instrument for purifying our souls of their 
evil passions, and rendering us fit for a better world, 
to be reduced to a scavenger, made a substitute for 
sweeping our streets, draining our towns, cleaning and 
ventilating houses, practising temperance and mode- 
ration, and, in short, doing those other common duties 
which involve some trouble, require some expense, and 
demand some self-denial. But prayer demands none 
of these. Because it is cheap, the Pharisee, who is 
a great economist, and would serve God at the smallest 
possible expense, is always for prayer. This he would 
virtually make a substitute for all duties and all 

sacrifices * Wash you, make you clean ; 

put away the evil of your doings fi:om before mine 

eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well K 

ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land : but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with 
the sword : for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' 
This is the reply of God to that people, who, in the days 



* It was oommon to represent the cholera as a plague sent because of the 
siiiB of the people. Similarly, at a later date, titie rindeiiiest was oocasionaUj 
dasoribed as a punishment for Sunday trains. 
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of Isaiah the prophet, refused to give him obedience, to 
wash them and make them clean, but were most liberal 
in incense. Sabbath meetings, prayers, and fasts. ^He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear/ " 

The third sermon is on the duty of prayer, in its rela- 
tion to the laws of nature, and shows that " prayer itself 
is enforced by our Lord on this very consideration, that 
it is connected with certain blessed consequences with 
the fixity of a law — a law of the spiritual world." In 
the spiritual sphere we are to expect the answer to our 
prayers, not in a disturbance of the order of nature for 
our sakes. " So then, you will say, has prayer nothing 
to do with our outward condition 1 Has it no part to 
act in the material improvement of the world ? Quite 
the contrary. Its effects are most powerful, its exercise 
most beneficial here also, as weU as in that spiritual 
region which is its appropriate sphere. But how ? Not 
surely by suspending the laws of nature, but by leading 
us to observe and study them, and rendering us so 
docile that we may obey them.^' * But the age of 
miracles being over, he maintains that prayer can no 
longer be expected to produce healing, or the like 
efiects, which S. James, and other apostles in that age, 
taught their disciples to look for. He enlarges at much 
length in the fourth and last sermon, on this distinction 
between the age of miracles and the miraculous dispen- 
sation, and the present age and dispensation, with the 
view of demonstrating that nothing affirmed as to the 
power of prayer in the former, can warrant our belief in 



* Some vexy Yalnable thonghts in oonnezion with this snbject will be found 
in the Preface to the aeoond eddtion of Dr. M'Leod Campbell's work on the 
Atonement. M<Millan and Co., 1867. 
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its possessing a simikr power in the latter. Passing on 
to a very earnest, and indeed solemn, exposition of the 
uses of afflictions, such as those which were over- 
shadowing the land at that time, he says : — " We should 
desire something much more earnestly than even to be 
delivered from them, and labour for something much 
more diligently than even to have them removed ; that 
they may be so sanctified to us, by the grace of God, as 
to work in us the peaceable fruits of righteousness, as 
to make us wisely number our days, and consider our 
work upon the earth; and so to prevent our living 

without faith, and dying without hope Let 

us be washed in those waters of repentance and reforma- 
tion, which at once cleanse and save the soul, and not 
bring upon ourselves that penal fire, which will indeed 
cleanse the world, but only by consuming the im- 
penitent workers of iniquity. For God will have his 
world cleansed, either by water or fire, either by our 
being reformed, or destroyed.^' 

These four sermons, and the series on Toleration, 
preached in March and April, 1854, produced a very 
strong impression. 

The series on Toleration forms one closely connected 
treatise on that subject, and can hardly be called 
sermons in the usual acceptation of the term, although 
arranged in four separate discourses for the purpose of 
delivery. Dr. Lee intended to publish these, but did 
not live to carry out the intention. 

Another noteworthy sermon of this period was that 
preached on the National Fast Day, 26th April, 1854, 
on accoimt of the war with Russia. 

The subject is the lawfulness of war; and he takes the 
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opportunity of replying to the arguments of the Peace 
Society, which had already done no small mischief by 
misleading public opinion on the Continent; and was 
still, as Dr. Lee says in his introduction to the reprint of 
the Sermon, in " The Family and its Duties," extremely 
turbulent and noisy ; so that it might be said of its 
members, as Cowper said of the Whigs of his day, 
" They talk of peace till they disturb the State." Mr. 
Combe, who was a very constant and almost always 
eulogistic critic of Dr. Lee's sayings and doings in those 
days, writes to him about the sermon thus : — 

** EoiNBUBOH, \2th May, 1854. 
a|e 4e « « « « » 

" Please accept of my best thanks for your very able and elo- 
quent sermon on war. I belong to the Peace-Society, but am 
not a non-resisting member. I lament that what I consider a 
good cause is rendered ridiculous by absurd fanaticism. Your 
defence of the present war is vigorous, and, as an answer to the 
fanatics, it is irresistible ; and I do not dissent from your conclu- 
sions. Still there is a view of the question which I have never 
seen stated, and which I have no time now to detail, but which 
some day we may discuss, that leaves a shade of doubt on my 
mind whether the war might not have been avoided by us. I 
can merely state a general outline of my difficulty. I have a 
thorough conviction that this world is actually under a real, 
practical divine government (although, for believing this, many 
persons think me a fanatic in my own way). No course of 
action can be sound, or in its ultimate results beneficial, that 
does not harmonise with the principles of this government 
One of these seems to me to be that nations must proceed in 
improving their whole faculties as individuals, and their insti- 
tutions and modes of action as nations ; otherwise undergo the 
natural consequences of neglecting to do so. One of these is 
conquest by a barbarous but more energetic neighbour; and out 
of these conquests ultimate good is evolved by God's laws, even 
although, in human eyes, the aggressors may have been morally 
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unjustifiable. Both parties are in the animal pJiase of national 
existence, and the natural law is, that in the conflict of animals, 
the strongest prevails. But the conquering nation is itself 
under divine rule. Its barbarism renders it feebler, the more 
it extends itself; and hence Russia, with Turkey under her 
sway, would actually be less able to conquer civilised Europe 
than in her present state. Great intellect and great morality 
are necessary to keep a great heterogeneous empire permanently 
united ; and greater still, to combine and direct its force aggres- 
sively against more enlightened nations. History shows that an 
ignorant and fanatical people cannot permanently be upheld by 
foreign friendly hands ; and if there be any degree of soundness 
in these principles, the Russians might have been left to deal 
with the Turks in their own way, and Russia been weaker, and 
Turkey ultimately roused and improved either by Russian 
oppression, or Russian wisdom, most probably the former. 
England and France have undertaken the task of saving Turkey 
from the natural consequences of her own neglect of God*s im- 
perative laws ; and although I feel all your indignation against 
the falsehood, hypocrisy, and grasping ambition of Russia, I do 
not see my way clear to the conviction that God has given to 
England and France the commission to arrest her in her iniqui- 
ties, and to save defaulting Turkey from the consequences of 
her sins ; but I have a secret suspicion that had the Turks 
and Russians been left to themselves, God s laws would have 
evolved out of their conflicts consequences more beneficial to 
both of themselves and to Europe, than are likely to be achieved 
by France and England taking the place of Providence. 

" I state this, however, as a view that is perplexing me, and 
not as one that I have adopted as absolutely true and sound. 
Time will test it, although I shall never see the issue. If 
England and France are acting in conformity with the laws of 
the divine government, good will come out of it ; if not, evil ; 
and I leave the issue to CJod, without blaming our rulers, who 
are obviously acting under a high and noble sense of duty. If 
the Turks had been a people like the Swiss, I should have said 
' they have not brought this invasion on themselves : it is pure 
wanton aggression on the part of Russia ; ' and I should then 
have held that God's law justified all moral nations in protecting 
a moral and intelligent people from the outpourings of animal 
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aggression, and should have anticipated success and advan- 
tage to the proUgi and the protectors also from such conduct. 
But heaven is weary looking on the aggressions exercised by 
the Turks on their Christian fellow-subjects, and their other 
iniquities." 

Dr. Lee, about this time, was probably preaching at 
his best. He always wrote and spoke most vigorously 
when imder the stimulus of opposition; and he had been 
led to sundry subjects of discourse, on which he felt 
compelled to speak his mind stoutly against current 
opinions and traditions. He also had the incitement 
afforded by the intelligent sympathy of a highly cul- 
tivated and steadily increasing congregation. Men, 
especially, of liberal ideas, and who loved practical 
Christianity better than dogmatic theology, rallied 
round him. He had, moreover, sufficient leisure for 
research and thought and composition, having to preach 
but once on the Sunday. All this helped to make his 
preaching peculiarly substantial, interesting, and telling. 
He regarded the pulpit as the chair of Christian instxuc- 
tion, and he used it conscientiously as such — week after 
week striving **with all diligence*' to expound to his 
people all he himself had learned of that truth which 
should make them free. Heated declamation, tricks of 
rhetoric, theatrical attitudes, florid illustration, he heartily 
contemned. He went to the pulpit to impress on the 
minds and consciences of his hearers neglected or misun- 
derstood truths and duties — not to tickle their fancy with 
mere oratory. His manner of delivery was sometimes 
cold and measured — professorial rather than clerical ; and 
the academic " Gentlemen," which now and again would 
slip out, instead of the sermonic " Brethren," showed 
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how habitually the idea of instructing those whom he 
was set to teach was present to his mind. He looked on 
his congregation much in the light of a vaster and more 
varied " class." He never went into the pulpit without 
having something to say, when he got there, which justi- 
fied his going. And didactic, or even dry, as a lover 
of rousing declamations might consider him at all times, 
and as he certainly was at some times, he yet almost 
always, as he drew his argument or counsel to a close, 
warmed into a fervour of feeling, and rose to a clear, 
terse eloquence, which from him was far more memorable 
and impressive than any loud or excited flights could 
have been, or ever are. " As a preacher," said Principal 
TuUoch, in his funeral sermon at Greyfriars, on Sunday, 
29th March, 1868— 

"Dr. Lee had, especially during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, acquired great distinction, and yet it may be certainly 
said of him that he never courted popularity in the pulpit. He 
had none of the mere dazzle of rhetoric ; he had but little of 
the customary fervour of the evangelist. He never aimed to 
impress by the mere declamatory force of what he said ; with 
all his powers as a debater, and his frequent eloquence as a 
speaker, he had little or none of the abandonment of the orato- 
rical temper. There was no hurry, nor glow, nor strong colour 
in his preaching. He valued, perhaps too slightly, the eflScacy 
of such qualities in the pulpit ; he could be sharply critical 
on any extravagant display of them. But withal he was a 
preacher of a high order. I do not mean merely that he showed 
in his sermons all the clearness, vigour, and life of his remark- 
able intellect ; but that he had the highest of all quaUfications 
ef the preacher. He had always something to say. Sunday 
after Sunday he came here with his mind well informed and 
exercised by some Christian doctrine or duty, which he consi- 
dered it important to declare to you. He was constantly going 
deeper into the great truths which it is the business of the 
Christian preacher to handle; and, therefore, like the hooae- 
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holder in the Qospels, he was constantly bringing foith from his 
treasures things new and old. His idea of preaching was 
undoubtedly that of a continued education more than that of a 
mere outpouring or traditional commentary respecting any 
truths, however important. He fireely handled all topics which 
he considered to have any bearing on the religious intelligence 
or the religious life, and in this manner gave a constant variety 
and interest to his sermons. Not merely the numbers, but 
especially the character, of the congregation which he here 
gathered round him testify, more than any words of mine can 
do, to the attractiveness, the instructiveness, — above all, to the 
spiritual force that was felt to lie in his teaching." 

The congregation which he formed was certainly, in 
itself, a striking evidence of the power of his preaching. 
No doubt, many were attracted by his manner of con- 
ducting the devotions of his people, but by far the 
greater number came for the saie of the instruction 
which he imparted. A more intelligent and more critical 
congregation— one combining so many varied interests 
and different elements of mental culture, and composed 
so largely of men— could not be found in Scotland, 
and probably never had before met in any church in 
Edinburgh. To many of the men who had attended Dr. 
Lee's church, preaching like his was so new, they 
expected so little to hear it in one of the National 
Churches, that they were apt to express their admira- 
tion too freely. It was not perhaps altogether whole- 
some for a clergyman, who was a kind of Ishmaelite 
among his clerical brethren, to find himself hailed 
as the Christian oracle of a highly refined, intellectual, 
and benevolent set of men, who, he could not but 
feel, were in all mental gifts and graces, — ^in beauty 
of character and social attractiveness, — very different 
from the mass of those who called him, or encouraged 
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others to call him, a heretic and a rationalist. The 
natural tendency was to make Dr. Lee regard, with an 
increasing impatience and scorn, the opposition he met 
with in the Chm'ch Courts and the opinions of the 
majority of his clerical brethren. The more sure he felt 
of the concurrence and sympathy of the educated laity 
around him, the less he attended to the scruples, tenets, 
and traditions of the clergy. This was an inevitable 
consequence, but an unfortunate one, leading to wider 
estrangements and more hostile feelings. Few men, 
probably, have been as little moved by popular appro- 
bation as Dr. Lee. For mere applause indeed he cared 
nothing ; but he could not fail to value the feeling 
for him manifested by thoughtful and influential men ; 
which was allowed, it seems to me, too open an expres- 
sion. It was all very well for Lord Murray to warn 
his minister against showing too freely his " contempt 
for the clergy ;" but his lordship did not add the best 
commentary on his advice, when he wrote such a note 
as this : — 

" Dear Dr. Lee, — ^Lady Murray and I were much delighted 
with your sermon yesterday. It was clear, concise, and well 
reasoned, and at the same time went over a great deal of 
ground, defining clearly every proposition you laid down, and 
making your conclusions almost self-evident. 

" Lord Handyside compared it to a discourse of Principal 
Campbell's in 1780, which I think I once had." 

Mr. Combe writes in a like strain frequently. " Mrs. 
Combe* reported to me," he says on one occasion in 
1853, "that your whole service on Sunday, in manner, 
style, and thought, was the highest she has heard in 

* MzB. Combe was a daughter of Mzb. Siddona. 
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Presbyterian Scotland ; and she has heard some of the 

celebrities/' Again : " Mrs. Combe and Mr. gave 

me a very interesting report of your concluding sermon 
yesterday. They say that it appeared to them to make a 
deep impression on the audience. It may form an epoch 
in preaching." In reference to the sermons on the Laws of 
Nature, a well-known gentleman writes : — " Your ser- 
mons have given the greatest possible satisfaction to 
those among my friends who have heard them, as well as 
to myself. When one considers the immense pulpit- 
power running to waste throughout Scotland, and how 
vast is the amount of good that might be done with it, 
if rational and well-informed men were to wield it, one is 
apt to grow melancholy over the spectacle. Your example 
will in due time produce excellent fruit" This was the 
kind of letters that came to him, assuring him of the 
support and regard of those whose opinion he, or any man, 
was justified in rating at a very high value. Over against 
these he had to range the demonstrations of Dr. Muir 
and the Rev. John Stewart, the minister of Liberton. 
We can scarcely wonder that his respect for his own order 
did not grow apace. 

In his diary for 4th May, 1853, is this entry : — 
** Finished this day the most laborious labour I have 
ever undertaken, the Reference Bible. On the whole, it 
was, as far as time is concerned, a very improper work 
for me to have engaged in, occupied as I am with other 
duties, though, as an exercise connected with the 
Scriptures, most useful and profitable. Now it is finished, 
I do not regret having undertaken it ; and I am truly 
thankful I am spared to complete it. My friend. Dr. 
Barclay, did part of the work — from Proverbs to 
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Malachi, both inclusive, I hardly know what character 
to impute to the work. I hope it will be found to be an 
improvement on the Reference Bible commonly in use." 

It was published in 1854. This edition of the Bible 
has been found of great service to attentive readers of 
the Scriptures. It contains about sixty thousand care- 
ftdly collated references. The "Witness^' newspaper, 
which was then the champion of dissent, disgraced its 
columns by a clumsy and stupid attack on Dr. Lee, in a 
review of the work The reviewer, who was understood 
to be a learned doctor of the " Free " Church, tried to 
fasten on him the charge of propagating heresy by means 
of his references, and especially of attempting to inculcate 
the doctrine of " Universal Redemption." There was no 
conceivable ground for the attack, which was met in a 
set of brilliant replies in the " Scotsman." The malicious 
assailant, whose blimdering assault proved nothing but 
the general ill-will of which it was the indication, was 
convicted of almost every crime which a critic could 
commit, — gross ignorance, and grosser misrepresentation, 
contradictory statements, misuse of terms, and above all, 
a venomous intention. He skulked off the field amid the 
laughter of every man who possessed common scholar- 
ship or common honesty. It is in reference to this 
subject that Dr. Lee writes to Mr. Paisley: — 

"My deab Paisley, 

'• I am much obliged by your note. By professing that 
the References want ' sectarian bias ' I mean to say that they 
are intended to make the Scriptures say what they reaUy say, 
and not what any sect whatever wishes them to say, or may 
have made them say. I do not understand how you can infer 
that I include all sects except the Unitarians within the censure 
of 'Sectarianism,' unless it be made to appear that I had con- 
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structed the References to favour their views, which of course 
may easily be asserted, but cannot be proved. As to Socin- 
ianism being imputed to me, I shall only say this, — I am not 
aware of any one who has said anything in theology, beyond the 
flattest commonplace, to whom it has not been imputed. I am, 
however, very confident that I have never taught any such 
doctrine, for I do not believe it. That the Divinity of Christ is 
taught in John's writings, and also in Paul's, is to me certain 
and evident This outcry is of old standing, and arises from 
various causes and quarters. Whether envy and spite are 
not its chief sources I do not know or care. It is very likely 
all this murmuring may take shape at last. I cannot help it. 
I do not intend to turn out of my way for any such reason. My 
enemies would, I dare say, have had me before the Church 
Courts long ago, unless they felt that they really wanted grounds, 
and feared a discussion of which the result cannot be very 
obscure. It is my resolution, by the grace of God, to go on 
teaching what I think true and feel to be useful, not doubting 
that all things will work together for good. I am disposed to 
think that this 'Witness' outbreak has done a great deal of 
good, and from the most orthodox ministers I see testimonies to 
that effect, as also assurances that they find the references 
* wholesome and sound.' The enemy has been very unhappy in 
his choice of a field of battle. I agree with you that the 
religious mind in this country is in a most uneasy state. A 
spark might at present create a vast conflagration. The good 
men who are labouring to prevent religious progress do not 
know what they are doing. Indeed, I feel myself singular in 
giving them credit for sincerity. Many very observing men 
hold them quite hypocritical This I do not believe. But, 
whatever their intentions, their conduct is infatuated so far as 
the interests of Christianity are concerned. I see so few minis- 
ters that I don't know much of their thoughts and feelings; 
most of them must be very idle, else they could not find time 
for so much evil speaking. With kind regards to you and 
Mrs. Paisley, in which Mrs. Lee unites, believe me, my dear 
Paisley, 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"Robert Lee." 



TOL. L 
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Before quitting these busy and useful years, 1853-4, 
we must take some extracts from the diary. 

" Mcurch 3, 1853. — This day reached my old parish, Campsie, 
and having dined at the Manse and felt the change of human 
things and myself a stranger in my former home, I went and 
lectured at Lennoxtown to the Mechanics' Institute, and having 
escaped suffocation, I slept in the room where our dear Jane 
was bom and baptized. Alas ! what a changing world, and how 
we change, and how should we shrink to go over our past journey 
again, and to be what we were. Nulla vestigia retroraum" 

" JiUy 1. — Not being able to keep one horse, I have bought 
two; one for myself, and another for George, though Miss 
KTapier paid for the latter. The acquisition of a new horse is 
always a small event, as it always brings considerable comfort 
or vexation. Note, — One grew wild with ease, like Jeshurun, 
and, having been tamed by labour, relapsed again into insubor- 
dination, and was sent to Laing's (October 1) to be sold, but 
would not sell, and now stands lame (November 5) ; was sold at 
last for 20Z., having been bought for 31i. 10s. Have got no 
good of her. Mem, — More caution. Query, Any more ? 
Respond, Prudentia." 

" Oct. 5, — ^The summer vacation, as I may call the month of 
August, has a considerable tendency to exasperate that pro- 
pensity to dissipation of mind which I fear is among my faults^ 
and, indeed, is almost sure to be engendered by a multiplicity 
of employments. I find myself now running from book to book, 
from subject to subject, from thought to thought 

" Man is a great congeries of faults. His very virtues become 
vices, his wisdom swerves into folly, his strength degenerates into 
weakness, unless he jealously guard himself not only as to the 
cJiaracter of his actions and habits, but also their degree. Who 
is so stupid as not to feel this ? Who so careless as not to sigh 
for a higher life, in which this painfid struggle will either 
be superseded, or at least wUl always result in progress and 
triumph ? How ineffable a delight to find one's self always 
advancing in those things which constitute our dignity and happi- 
ness ; instead of reproaching one's self, after the lapse of years, 
with the same follies and sins which were inexcusable before 
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we had suflfered so much bitter experience. light of the world, 
enlighten me, and in Thy light I shall see Ught." 

"Nov, 2. — It is my wish or purpose this winter, if God be 
pleased to spare me, so to apportion my time as to visit my 
congregation, every family, and, if possible, every individual, 
at least once. To do myself justice I have done a good deal of 
late in the way of visiting, or at least, calling. And no doubt it 
has important uses, particularly as conciliating the good will of 
the people, and, if judiciously managed, their esteem. 

" I calculate that two days every week, applied in this way, 
will suflBce for this duty, though sometimes more may be re- 
quired. The days most convenient may be Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays or Thursdays. But good days must be used, for exercise, 
God give me wLsdom and resolution. He who has many em- 
ployments needs much of these, but he who has none, needs 
much more." 

"Nov. 6. To-day I have felt much what I am very fre- 
quently conscious of, the dilBSculty of speaking in one's natural 
voice, and the tendency to speak on a high key. This has 
many evil consequences. It is fatiguing, it spoils the voice, 
it makes it shrill and unpleasant to the hearer. Even in lec- 
turing to thirty students in a small class-room I commit the 
same error continually." 

"April 1, 1854. — I finished my seventh session last Thursday. 
I have to be thankful for good health on the whole. The 
Session has been neither an impleasant nor an unuseful one, I 
think. I have again repeated the fault of allowing too much of 
the Session to pass before inviting the students to the house and 
becoming acquainted with them. May God grant to them and 
me His grace and blessing." 

" Aptil 6. — ^Wonderful are the ways of Providence. When a 
student at St. Andrews, I had a presentiment that I should be 
one day Principal of S. Mary's College — the highest dignity 
which then presented itself, though I almost trembled at my 
own presumption in venturing to harbour such a thought. To- 
day Mr. Craufurd, the Solicitor-General, called to oflfer me that 
appointment, which, of coui*se, I respectfully declined. This is 
curious certainly.* To-day poor Wilsonf is to be laid in his 

* It was a less valiiable offioe than the one he held in Edinburgh. 
t Chiistopher North. 
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grave. So passes fame with all earthly things. But XP^^^ 
iKiTis, blessed be God, still lingers among men." 

" Ajyril 26.— The National Fast on account of the war with 
Russia. I preached the longest sermon I ever ventured on — 
an hour and a quarter — on the Principles of the Peace Society. 
A very tempting subject certainly." 

"May 22. — ^I wonder whether others share that self-dissatis- 
faction with which I am generally oppressed. What is it ? Is 
it self-reproach for living and acting below the standard which 
one apprehends to be the true one ? Is it wounded vanity that 
others are superior to ourselves ? Is it envy ? What is it ? 
This at least is certain, that the feeling is a very unhappy one, 
and should be resisted, because it neither makes one happy, nor 
helps one to be good. ' Render to all their dues ; honour to 
whom honour.* * Honour all men ! ' " 

" Jinie 3. — Mrs. Lee, Maggie, and myself, returned this after- 
noon from a visit to Stirlingshire, Bridge of Allan, and Amgo- 
mery. We were charmed as usual with our excellent friends at 
the latter place, full of goodness. May God bless them. It is 
charming to know and love such people. Better than all the 
literature, science, ambition, fame, and glory of the world is such 
quiet happiness, such geniality and kindness." 

"Sept 1. — Returned home from a charming rustication 
at Fintry for five weeks. The country grows dearer as life 
advances. I feel, indeed, that I grow more imaginative and 
romantic as the dark shadows draw nearer." 

"Sept 10. — Last winter I did more, I think, in the way 
of soUd, original work than in any former winter. I preached 
two courses of sermons, &c., &c., &c., besides writing many 
reviews, and getting through a good deal of reading, I have 
also visited the whole, or nearly the whole, of my flock during 
the summer." 

"Sept 24, Suiiday. — ^This has been to us a dark day, for 
this morning George's pony. Brunette, died; the pet and servant 
of the whole family. She strangled herself with her head-collar 
on Saturday morning, and lingered till this morning. She was 
the best pony I ever saw ; handsome, strong, swift, and safe, 
gentle and fidl of spirit, without a fault All of us have shed 
tears over her untimely end ; for they who are useful to us, and 
contribute to our enjoyments, cannot leave us without dramng 
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our sighs after them. She was a present from Miss Napier to 
George in July last year, and she cannot be replaced. 

" ' The creature also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption.' " 

" Dec, 31. — I have repeated my accustomed folly in buying 
horses. At present I have a useless one which I wish to sell. 
This, I hope, will be my last folly in that kind." 

" Jan, 6, 1855. — ^My wife gave me a rebuke this morning 
which made me angry, as rebukes generally do, in proportion 
as it was just; namely, that I find too much fault with myself as 
well as others. I dine out, and I find fault with myself. If I 
think it right to dine out only once in the week, make a rule to 
that effect, and adhere to it, and say nothing about it farther. 
But I grumble against everything, and yet agree to everything. 
This is folly, to speak mildly. Be firm and mild, not cross 
and facile. Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? I, at least, 
cannot." 

" If the dissenting bodies be Churches as much as those which 
are established, the established Churches are sects as much as 
the dissenting bodies. For no one, I presume, will maintain 
that the accident of being supported or recognized by the State 
is that which constitutes the distinction between a Church and 
a sect." 

" Jan, 22. — One of the greatest and most necessary instances 
of self-denial, particularly for a person like me, is to restrain 
one's self from speaking of people and speaking ill of them, as 
one will speak if one speak at alL ' Keep thy tongue from evil, 
and thy lips from speaking guile, if thou wouldst see good and 
enjoy peace.' May God enable me to be more and more careful 
in this respect." 

" Jan. 24. — ^To-day a very long debate of a very full Senatus 
on affairs of Reid Fund. This reminded me much of the fore- 
going caution. ' Keep thy tongue from evil and guile.' For 
this purpose keep it from much speaking. O Lord, ' keep the 
door of my lips, that I sin not with my tongue.' " 

** Feb. 24. — Thomas Ross died to-day. He was in my em- 
ployment as groom and coachman about three years. A model 
of sobriety, truthfulness, honesty, good sense, and kindly dis- 
positions. No man, perhaps, in his station ever united more 
valuable qualities, so that he became an object of lively affection 
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and interest to all of us. I regarded liim as a friend, and the 
death of few persons would have given me greater regret He 
has left a wife and five young children." 

"jThe Teaching of the SpiRir.* 

" When Christ was about to depart, he did not say ' I will give 
you a Bible, or certain books,' nor did he say, like Moses, ' A 
prophet like me shall the Lord your God give you.' But he 
promised to send his Spirit, the Spirit of truth, righteousness and 
peace and love : and this promise was not confined to the time 
needful for composing the New Testament Scriptures, or to the 
lives of the apostles, but it should abide with his disciples and 
his Church for ever. If so, it is difiicult to deny that the Chris- 
tian Church is always inspired. Did Christ withdraw his Spirit ? 
When ? Christ did not die, or cease to act or work when the 
apostles died. God is still the living God ; still his Spirit teaches, 
breathes, stimulates, sanctifies. Why may we not expect new 
revelations ? What hinders ? Christianity is a new revelation 
in regard to Judaism. The Pharisee rejected it on this very 
ground. They thought that God died after the time of Moses, 
that his Spirit could speak no more. Why may we not look for 
new revelations in regard to Christianity ? In fact, have we not 
received them ? Moses thought the world had lasted a thou- 
sand years or two. The apostles thought it would end in a few 
years. If the apostles were wrong respecting the time when 
the world would end, why may not Moses have been regarding 
the time when it began ? Both were grossly mistaken. God 
has taught us what they were ignorant of, and thus made us 
wiser than our teachers. So of many things else in the New 
Testament Human reason is the organ of God's Spirit, it is 
the standing inspiration. When men generally are educated 
and taught, the saying which is written will be fulfilled : ' It 
shall come to pass in the last days, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh.' ' They shall not teach every man his neighbour, 
saying. Know the Lord, but all shall know him, from the least 
even to the greatest.' " 

"The Messiah. 
^ One who is to do all we think should be done, — ^to teach us 

* From his note book. 
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all we desire to know. * I know that Messiah cometh : when 
he is come he will teach us aJl things/ to surmount all our dif- 
ficulties and to make us triumphant over all our enemies. 
Have not all nations had some dim faith of such a Redeemer, 
and some faint hope that he would at last appear ? Does not 
faith in Qod seem to imply this hope ? Yet, alas ! the Messiah 
has been 2000 years in the world and yet the ignorance re- 
mains, the difficulties still press ; enemies conquer and death 
triumphs. 

" It must, therefore, be by the presence of the Spirit of the 
Messiah in the hearts of his disciples that they shall know and 
do, — fight and conquer. The Messiah is the Son of God. (Jod 
giunt us the Spirit of His Son, that we may learn our lesson 
and do our work" 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

IffATIONAL EDUCATION. — PHYSIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. — TOUR 
ON THE CONTINENT. — ^PROPHECY. — DIARY. 

" Tmtli is fair, should we forego it ? 

Can we sieh right for a wrong ? 
God Himself is the best poet, 

And the real is His song. 
Sing His truth out fair and full, 
And secure His beautiful.'*-~£. Babrett Bbowxd?o. 

Dr. Lee was asked to deliver the closing address to 
the members of the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, after the lectures of 1865 — 6. He consented; 
and taking National Education as his theme, addressed 
the members on the 8th of April. 

He embraced the opportunity of expounding his 
opinions pretty fully ; and published the address after- 
wards, as he was eager to disseminate these opinions, 
while an Education Bill — one of many — was before 
Parliament He had great faith in his principles, though 
but little hope of seeing them generally adopted. 

As this address expresses the convictions upon Educa- 
tion, which he had been urging amidst many difficulties, 
wherever he had influence, and which had no small 
effect on public opinion, I shall make some extracts 
fix)m it 

** Education must contemplate all that the man is, all that he 
has to do as a man — else you will make a tool, frame a machine^ 
not educate a man. 
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" In the first place, we bring a body with us into the worid. 
This is the animal we ride upon into that arena in which we 
must fight — an animal, however, which is part of ourselves. 
By it we must act; through it we must sufifer. It is the 
medium of our communication with the external world ; the 
organ of thought and emotion, of knowledge, of pleasure, of 
pain ; the seat of appetite. Its condition is destined to affect, 
and that deeply, not only our enjoyment, but our virtue. As a 
body is not the attribute of any one rank or class of men, it 
would seem to follow that every individual of both sexes should 
be instructed in the value and nature of this great talent ; 
shown how to use it, and keep it from harm as much as may 
be ; as also, how it may be misapplied, abused, ruined ; and the 
terrible penalties which must follow such abuse ; and all this 
should be taught as matter of duty and of religious duty. 
When, however, we speak of teaching such things as these, we 
are met with the objection that this knowledge is much too 
refined and recondite for common people. Only, I would 
remind ladies and gentlemen that ploughmen, sailors, car- 
penters, servant-maids, and even scavengers and sweeps, have 
bodies — human bodies as well as they — ^that those bodies may 
be in health or sickness, may be preserved or destroyed — 
that pain is an evil to a poor man as well as to a rich one, 
and disease a much greater evil. I conclude, on the whole, 
that since every man in the community has a body, every 
one should be made so far acquainted with it as to compre- 
hend the more simple and essential means of promoting its 
well being, and avoiding its hui-t. 

" Here it is necessary I shoidd state more specifically what 
kind of instruction I refer to. I do not mean such general 
precepts as that we should avoid damp feet, cold draughts, eating 
and drinking too much, and the like. Such general rules make 
little impression, especially upon young people, and are of very 
little use to them, because they neither understand the facts, 
nor comprehend the principles, upon which the rules are founded. 
We must teach them the structure and functions of the diffe- 
rent parts of the body, and the relations and reciprocal influence 
of its various organs, such as the heart, lungs, stomach, skin, 
brain, &c. ; because it is on the preservation of a proportional 
action in each that health depends ; and we cannot know the 
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influence of our habits and of external objects, such as cold, 
damp, heat, food, &c., on these organs, individually and recip- 
Tocally, without knowing their structures, functions, and rela- 
tions ; and this knowledge is obtained by studying anatonoy 
and physiology, and their application to health. 

" The possibility of rendering these subjects intelligible and 
even deeply interesting to young persons, as well as to the 
mass of the people, is no longer a question. It has been demon- 
43trated by the Lectures which Dr. Hodgson has delivered to the 
Heriot Boys, the Pupil Teachers, and others, during this winter 
and the last 

"No community in which this kind of instruction is not 
generally diffused, can be justly considered as possessing even 
the elements of education. For this knowledge, besides its 
immediate connection with the preservation of health and the 
prolongation of life, has also most intimate relations with the 
moral and religious interests of men. It teaches them to regu- 
late their conduct in many personal and domestic respects, so 
as to avoid or diminish certain formidable temptations, and to 
promote mental by increasing bodily health. 

" Yet, strange to say, this first, this fundamental knowledge 
is taught in very few schools. With great difficulty it has been 
introduced in a few instances ; and in other cases the attempt 
has actually been made and failed — the wise men opining that 
it was more important a boy should know that the Latin nouns 
collia and orbis are masculine, and the Greek nouns obos and 
vfjaos feminine, or how men wore their togas who have been 
rotten in the dust some 2000 years, or accented a syllable which 
nobody has spoken almost as long, than how their own living 
bodies are formed and sustained — how they digest, breathe, and 
perform their other marvellous functions — ^by what treatment 
they are injured, and the consequences — ^what connection tem- 
perance, sobriety, and self-denial have with health, happiness, 
and long life ! 

" Even in our colleges, the ingenuous youth are left without 
any attempt being made to initiate them in this science, or to 
induce them to practise its lessons. Nor is there in any univer- 
sity in the kingdom, so far as I know, provision made for the 
physical training and exercise of the students. They are left^ 
in ignorance and thoughtlessness, to violate all the conditiom 
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of health to any extent they please ; and hundreds of them 
pay the penalty in carrying their useless knowledge and their 
vain distinctions to a premature grave — ^literally " perishing for 
lack of knowledge " — ^while they have been consuming them- 
43elves in the pursuit of knowledge. It appears most amazing 
that we should tolerate and perpetuate this deplorable folly, or 
should suffer any system of public or national education to be 
organized which does not remember that the subjects of educa- 
tion have each a body whose welfare is to be consulted. Will 
the time never come when parents will see that no education 
which their children can require demands pale faces and anxious 
looks ? — that bone and muscle require development as well as 
understanding and memory — and that the hand, the eye, and 
the limbs need education and daily exercise no less than the 
mental powers ? 

"Every human being has a body — ^therefore every human 
being should be taught those things which concern its welfare. 
Somatology is an essential part of every man's education. 

*' Man is placed in the midst of a physical universe, composed 
of matter in various forms, acted on by various influences, 
regulated by certain laws. The better he understands these, 
the better is he prepared to avail himself of them, and to avoid 
the mischiefs in which ignorance would involve him. In that 
great laboratory of nature in which every human being finds 
himself, he is both agent and subject, the matter and the work- 
man, and also the tool, though he uses other things also as his 
tools and instruments. It will depend upon his knowledge 
chiefly whether he be lord of those powers or their slave — 
wheiher they drag him on, a helpless victim, or he yoke them 
to his chariot and triumphantly guide them whithersoever he 
wilL Every man, whatever his condition, is destined to work 
amid the tremendous wheels of nature, which fly round for ever 
with resistless speed ; and ajs this machinery cannot be screened 
off or boxed in, they who are not so instructed as to know the 
danger and guard against it, must be caught and crushed. 
How many poor creatures are continually sacrificed to such 
ignorance it is sad to think. * The people perish for lack of 
knowledge.' 

" I might, in the next place, remind you that, as every person 
is bom into a family, so there are a certain instruction and 
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training, connected with this relation, which are indispensable 
parts of his education. First, the fundamental virtue of obedi- 
ence is here learned, if it be learned at all : reverence and 
aflfection are here cultivated, faith in his parents suppljring the 
first rudiments of the great lesson — faith in GoA This is the 
school of those virtues and those habits which form the sub- 
stance of the worthy character, and the ornaments of the refined 
character. The elements of the social virtues are here im- 
parted, wherever else they may be practised ; and religioua 
impressions, wherever they may manifest themselves afterwards, 
are first sown in this holy ground. At the fireside, around the 
family board, the young acquire the feelings, tastes, habits^ 
which after-life does little more than develop or confirm. Good 
manners, courtesy, are learned here, if they be learned at alL 
On this momentous subject much might be usefully said. I 
shall, however, only stop to make two remarks. One is, that 
many parents are so imreasonable as to expect that the school- 
master should perform their work, and feel disappointed that 
he does not teach what they leave untaught ; or does not unde 
what they themselves have done. The other is — that every 
mode of bringing up the young which interferes with family- 
life or supersedes it, is a sacrilegious violence done to a divine 
institution, and is a conspicuous example of human ignorance,, 
folly, and conceit. Such schemes, instead of purifying and 
refining mankind, tend to demoralise them ; they weaken the 
holiest ties which bind human beings together, and they foster 
powerfully that selfishness from winch they spring. ' By their 
fruits ye shall know them.' 

" Man has wants and powers, and he must exert these pdWers 
to supply those wants. This he does by practising various 
trades, professions, callings, by means of which are produced 
food, clothing, shelter, and the multifarious things which 
minister to the sustenance, comfort, and adornment of human 
life. That skill he gains by a special professional education, 
and it constitutes his crafL But there may bo many things 
needful for them to know who practise any particular craft» 
which the master of it does not teach, and which the apprentice 
will not learn from his fellow-craftsmen ; and yet this know- 
ledge may so deeply concern him, that the want of it may be 
ruinous. A master mason does not teach his apprentice whsb 
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vriH be the eflfects upon his lungs of the continued hewing of 
sandstone ; nor does a needle-grinder initiate his pupil into the 
danger of steel-dust, and the remedy. A youth who leams in a 
factory to spin cotton or to print calico, does not learn there the 
laws of demand and supply, the causes which determine wages, 
the effects of combinations, strikes, and the like ; yet his notions^ 
and those of his fellows, on these momentous points, will deter- 
mine them to act, and if they act amiss, they and their 
employers, and the business on which both depend, may all be 
ruined together, as has taken place many times." 

He then speaks of the advantage of imparting political 
knowledge, and goes on to the vexed question of re- 
ligious instruction. 

"I may, I hope, without offence, make this remark, that 
notwithstanding all the machinery for imparting moral and 
religious instruction, we are forced to acknowledge, when we 
look upon society, and witness the exposures which are inces- 
santly made — ^the adulterations, evasions, petty rogueries, the 
atrocious villanies, and the brutal violence, which are constantly 
brought to light — ^that there must be, after all, either a great 
deficiency in the quantity of moral and religious instruction, or, 
what is more probable, some glaring defect in its quality. If 
the right thing were taught rightly, we might expect that the 
records of our criminal and bankruptcy courts, and the whole 
social history of our people, would be very different from what 
imfortunately they now are. We have higher authority than 
probability for expecting that, 'if a child be trained up in 
the way he should go, when old he will not depart from it.* 
Admitting exceptions, this is the rule. But when we see crowds 
of persons who have received the best education which the 
public provides, or which parents can hear of, showing, in their 
dealings, no regard to the dictates of morality or the precepts 
of religion, we are tempted to suspect that something must be 
very wrong in the moral and religious instruction and training 
of such persons. ' By their fruits ye shall know them.' This 
is the infallible criterion for testing not only doctrines and men, 
but all systems. 
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" K we consider religion not as one of many powers which 
divide among them the territory of human life and action, but 
as an all-comprehending influence, from which nothing that 
man does, speaks, thinks, can lawfully be exempted — which has 
to do with everything, however small or secular it may in some 
respects be — we shall, perhaps, be brought to conclude that of 
all branches of education this is that to which least justice is 
done, even in those systems of education which are professedly 
founded upon it; and that reformations which are needed every- 
where are needed here most of all. 

" When we speak of national education, or of any system of 
education, we naturally think of those elements of knowledge 
which are proper to be communicated in schools ; because it is 
with these the public is more immediately concerned, and over 
these alone the public has any direct control It would seem> 
therefore, that all those things which men need to know to fit 
them for the common duties of life, but which they are not 
taught in the course of acquiring their several callings, or 
within the domestic sphere, should be comprehended in the list 
of things proper and necessary to be taught in schools — for the 
family is also a school, so is the workshop ; but by the school 
we mean specifically that place of instruction where that is 
taught which every one needs to know, and which cannot be so 
conveniently or so effectually communicated in the 'family or 
the workshop. According to its very idea, therefore, it is merely 
supplemented or preparatory, and does not profess to do the 
whole work of education, but only a limited part of it, and this 
varying according to circumstances. These considerations, 
though obvious enough, have been too little attended to by 
those who have discussed systems of instruction for the people. 
The propriety of teaching girls domestic economy in school will 
be shown, if it can be proved that they aie not generally taught 
it at home. And this, I take it, is the only argument or justi- 
fication for introducing religion as a formal branch of instruc- 
tion in schools, — ^that the people generally are disinclined, or 
negligent, or unqualified, to teach their children religion ; and 
that the instruction they receive in church (if they attend 
church) is not suited to the capacities of the young. For few, 
I think, would contend that if parents perform their part, and the 
clergy perform their pai-t, there would be any necessity to employ 
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the schoolmaster in the same work, or any advantage in doing 
so. If it be judged necessary to attempt this, it must be done 
at such times, and under such regulations, as shall compromise 
the rights of no one, and shall respect the conscientious opinions 
and scruples of alL We must recognize the right of the parent 
to determine absolutely in what form of religious doctrine his 
child shall be instructed, or whether he shall receive, in connec- 
tion with the school, any religious instruction at all. The diffi- 
culties connected with this matter are, however, so great, that 
the practical result would probably be, that the teaching of 
religion would be left to the diflferent Churches, whose proper 
business it is, and above all to parents. K the cessation of 
such teaching in schools should have the effect (which probably 
it would have) of stimulating parents and Churches to a more 
earnest performance of their duty, incalculable benefit would 
result to all .parties. 

"Having, in this imperfect way, spoken of the Toatter of 
education, or the things which should be taught, I should next 
have considered the question — To whom does it belong to com- 
municate that part of education which it is proper to communi- 
cate in schools ? There are three answers to this question — One 
is, — This business belongs to any one who chooses to undertake 
it. I shall say nothing to refute this theory, hoping it is suffi- 
ciently exposed when it is nakedly propounded. The second 
answer is, that the duty devolves upon the State ; the third, 
that it belongs to the Church. Besides the advocates of these 
two simple propositions, there is a third and a very powerful 
section of educationists who hold that the State should educate 
the people by and through the Church. This being interpreted, 
means that the Church should perform the work according to 
its own ideas (not to say for its own purposes), and that the 
State should furnish to the Church the necessary funds. This 
last conception has the merit of great simplicity. It is the 
doctrine of spiritual independence extended to matters educa- 
tionaL Some of our statesmen who have felt themselves called 
upon to take a lead on the subject of national education, are 
seen to steer their course dubiously and painfully among these 
different answers to the great question, being evidently rather 
drifted onward by the currents of opinion, and presumed expe- 
diency, than guided by any enlarged theory, or indeed any 
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theory at all. I regret to say that the speeches, in Parliament 
and elsewhere, of those by whose views government has of late 
years been guided, and is likely still to be, do not inspire much 
hope of enlightened legislation regarding public or national 
education; because they do not seem to indicate that the 
question is undei-stood. Whenever a person comprehends a 
subject, he rises to simplicity. Simplicity is the attribute of 
thorough comprehension ; but the speeches in Parliament of 
those who are dealing with this matter, and their general pro- 
ceedings, appear to me to demonstrate that they are destitute 
of any theory, and are adopting make-shifts, stop-gaps, and, in 
shoii;, are under the trammels of a short-sighted expediency, 
which will spend much money, work much confusion, and at 
last (we may hope) will find grace to acknowledge it knew 
neither what was to be done, nor how. 

" We must presume that Her Majesty's present government, 
and the governments which preceded it, since public action 
was taken by them in education, adhere to the notion that 
national education should be, or must be, carried on mainly 
through the Church or Churches — for their grants to the schools 
of all denominations mean this, if they mean anything. And 
they seem inclined to go on in the same course. I shall con- 
clude with a remark or two on this way of proceeding. 

"1. My first objection is one of piinciple. The Christian 
Church is an organization for teaching religion— the Christian 
religion. It has no qualification, call, or authority, to teach 
anything else — not arithmetic, geography, grammar, any more 
than masonry, carpentry, weaving, painting, or sculpture. And 
this applies to directing or superintending education, as much 
as to the immediate communication of it. However much 
these duties may beloDg to Christian men, they do not, in 
any way, belong to the Christian Church as such ; and, in 
so far as she undertakes them, she transgresses her proper 
function. 

"2. Education by the Church means, in this connection, 
nothing but education by the clergy ; education controlled and 
directed by them according to their peculiar and professional 
views and feelings. Is the propriety of this self-evident ? Do 
the people desire this ? Are they prepared to submit to itf 
In conducting the education of a people in religion, it is natm 
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and proper that the clergy should have much to say; but 
happily they are not now the only persons who understand 
reading and writing, arithmetic and geography. The sciences 
of physiology, social economy, and others, whose introduction 
into schools is seen by all intelligent men to be indispensable, 
are much better understood by members of other professions 
than by ministers of the OospeL Why, then, should the better 
qualified classes be excluded, that all authority may be engrossed 
by the worse qualified class ? Is it to please the clergy, espe- 
cially of the Church of England, that Governments act thus ? 
We should 'please all men for their good to edification,* as 
S. Paul teaches. But we should not please any one to his 
hurt, or to the hurt of others. And we always hurt a man 
when we devolve upon him duties he is not qualified to perform, 
or bestow privileges which belong to others. The people are a 
more numerous body than the clergy ; and it is of some con- 
sequence to please them also in a matter in which they have so 
deep an interest as the teaching of their children. 

" 3. It is pleaded that as religion extends to all the depart- 
ments of education, therefore the Church should superintend 
all departments — i.e., the clergy should. But I object that the 
clergyman is not religion, nor is religion the clergyman. He is 
not necessarily even the impersonation or expression of true 
Christianity. He may be rather the impersonation of narrow- 
mindedness, intolei-ance, bigotry, sectarianism. This is no bare 
possibility. The largest charity must admit that it has been 
often realized. And saying so, I do not libel the members of 
my own profession ; I only acknowledge that we are men like 
our neighbours — certainly, no worse — and, as certainly, not so 
much better or wiser, that the State should treat us as if we 
were superior to the common infirmities. 

" It is very true, and very important truth, that the whole 
work of teaching children and youth should be carried on in a 
religious spirit. But this is only saying that teaching should 
be done, as all other things should be done. We should do all 
that we do, even eat and drink, ' to the glory of God.* Shoe- 
makers and tailors, smiths and carpenters, masons and plas- 
terers, and craftsmen of every sort, should perform the opera- 
tions of their several callings in a religious spirit. So should 
merchants traffic, physicians treat their patients, advocates 
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plead, and judges weigh and determine. All should be done in 
a religious spirit, ' to the glory of God/ But we do not from 
these admitted premises draw the practical conclusion that, 
therefore, the bishop of the diocese should exercise a general 
superintendence of all farming, manufacturing, and other opera- 
tions within the same ; or that the Presbytery of the bounds 
should be empowered to visit all places where trades are carried 
on, or business is transacted, or should be armed with a comi- 
mission to exercise an inspection over the civil courts, lest 
advocates should overstep the limits of forensic propriety, or 
judges transgress the bounds of law. I submit for the con- 
sideration of those wise men and statesmen, who habitually 
confound the two things, that the influence of religion and the 
superintendence of the clergy are not one and the same thing, 
but two things, so distinct and separate, that the presence of 
either is quite compatible with the absence of the other. 

" 4f. I shall offer only another observation on this subject. 
The various Churches or sects (for in one respect they are all 
Churches, and in another they are all sects), are labouring to 
promote education, some with greater zeal, others with less. It 
would be uncharitable to doubt that all of them are desirous to 
promote education, according to their own ideas of it. But 
this cannot be overlooked that, with all of them, education is 
such instruction as shall dispose those who receive it to embrace 
or adhere to the Church or sect which supplies it. It does not 
even profess to be such education as shall either dispose or 
qualify the youth for judging which among all the sects is the 
best, or, if you like it better, which of all the Churches is the 
true Church, or the truest Church ; but it regards education as 
one, and the most powerful means of proseljrtism. Under 
ecclesiastical management, the schoolmaster is just the minister 
with modifications ; and the value of the school is its tendency 
to serve as a seminariura eccle&icB — a feeder for the church or 
chapel. The interest which Churches or sects take in education 
is naturally, and even necessarily, a sectarian or Church interest. 
This is what they seldom say, but always mean. Nor can it be 
otherwise. In saying this, I express neither blame nor wonder. 
On the contrary, as I have said, acting thus, sects or Churches 
act according to their nature. If sects support or manage 
schools, they will always manage them with a view to their 
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interests as sects. But what I wonder at and venture to blame 
is, that any Government should make itself a party to such 
action — should stimulate this process by grants of public money 
to all parties who profess to teach any sort of religion — should 
thus recognize in an indirect and irregular manner, religious 
opinions which are not recognized in any direct or legitimate 
manner — and should aggrieve the conscience of the subject by 
compelling him to support and propagate doctrines which he 
privately considers erroneous, and it may be pernicious, and 
which are unknown to the law and constitution of the 
realm."* 

The reader will have noticed the reference to Dr. 
Hodgson's lectures on physiology. These lectures were 
the evidence of a great advance in public opinion touch- 
ing education, and of the triumph of principles which 
Dr. Lee had zealously advocated. It was under the 
influence of Mr. George Combe, the great apostle of 
physiological education, that he had interested himself 
keenly in the cfibrts made to introduce instructions in 
physiology into some of the Edinburgh seminaries. 

These efibrts had begun, under Mr. Combe's direction, 
a few years before. They had encountered violent oppo- 
sition. As one of the Commissioners of the Society of 
Writers to Her Majesty's Signet, Mr. Combe was a 
manager of John Watson's Hospital, and he tried to get 
his favourite subject added to the usual course of instruc- 
tion for the children of the hospital ; but he was bafiled 
by the prejudices of his co-directors and their consti- 
tuents, the Society of Writers to the Signet. Their 
immobihty only made him the more eager to see the 
cause taken up by others, and he urged Dr. Lee to pro- 
pose the teaching of physiology in Heriot's Hospital and 



* This address is reprinted in ''The Family and its Duties." 

B 2 
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schools, which he did. In reference to this, Mr. Combe 
writes to him in February, 1855 : — 

" In your last note you remarked that ooly something very 
elementary could be taught to such youDg children as attend 
Heriot*s schools * Will you allow me to mention that we 
selected the older l)oys and girls to receive physiological lessons 
in Williams* School, and that we found them capable, at ten 
years of age and upwards, of understanding the structure and 
its uses, and its relations to health. Our directors •!• have the 
opinion that the children will not he capable of understanding 
the structure, and they propose to introduce talk on the func- 
tions and the laws of health, as something more elementary 
and more level to the young capacity ; but it is the old blunder 
continued, of supposing that words instruct better than tilings. 
It is by teaching the structure that all the rest becomes inte- 
resting and intelligible/' 

Again, a little later, after hearing of Dr. Lee's vigorous 
advocacy of his views, he writes enthusiastically, " You 
are doing glorious service to your country. Oh, for a 
score of men of your calibre ! " and, mentioning some 
facts connected with the lessons in physiology given to 
the Eoyal Family by ]\Ir. W. Ellis, " going to show that 
God governs the world by laws of which princes and 
men's sons are only the administrators," he adds, " this 
will, I hope, give encouragement to your soul, as it has 
given consolation to mine." 

Dr. Hodgson, whose admirably lucid expositions ren- 
dered physiological studies as attractive to his pupils as 
the exploration of a new and beautiful country is to the 
traveller, has kindly furnished me with his recollections 
of this movement, and I cannot do better than insert 
letter here. 

* SohoolB in Edinburgh established by the goyemora of the hoBpitil. 
t John WatBon'B. 
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" 41, Gbovb End Road, St. John's Wood, N.W., 

•' lOth November, 1868. 

"My dear Mr. Story, 

" Your inquiry relates to a most interesting chapter in 
the histoiy of education, and especially in the educational his- 
tory of Edinburgh. The facts are briefly these. In the year 
1855 (I think), Mr. G. Combe, then a director of John Watson's 
Hospital, asked me if I would undertake to give a course of 
lessons to the elder pupils of that institution on human anatomy 
and physiology, with reference to the conditions of health. I 
consented at once to do so, if requested by the governors. 
Mr. Combe made the proposal at the board that I should be 
invited, but ho was met by an inquiry about my religious 
opinions. Mr. Combe replied that I was not about to teach 
theology, directly or indirectly, explicitly or by implication ; 
that my services would be gratuitous ; that I was not likely to 
submit to any inquisitorial searching into my opinions in theo- 
logy; that, in my name, he would undertake that at every 
lesson any or all of the governors would be pennitted to be 
present, as well as the head master, and that in event of any 
dissatisfaction arising, I would at once retire, if requested. An 
adjournment was decided on, in order to allow inquiry, not from 
me, but about me. At a subsequent meeting it was reported 
that no information could be obtained, and it was then resolved, 
chiefly at the instigation of Mr. Gibson, W.S., that no one should 
be engaged to teach at all in the institution without his signing 
the standards of the Church, or without his oi*thodoxy being 
ascertained. To this affair I owe my introduction to Dr. R. Lee. 
He speedily took the subject up, and succeeded in inducing the 
governors of Heriot's Hospital to invite me to introduce phy- 
siology into their out-door schools. Mr. Combe greatly rejoiced 
to find that the Town Council and clergy of Edinburgh were 
more liberal than the Writers to the Signet. About a dozen boys 
and as many girls were selected from each of the schools; they, 
their teachers, and assistant-teachers, met me twice a week in the 
Phrenological Museum lecture-room, and I think I gave about 
twenty-five lessons, always in presence of one of the governors, Dr. 
Lee himself being often present, and Mr. Combe once. I owed 
much to the kind support of the late treasurer, Mr. Dick, whom I 
shall ever remember with love and respect. I received from the 
governors a very handsome letter of thanks. A set of nine 
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diagrams (then issued by the Government, and prepared by Mr. 
Marshall) was bought for each school, and a box provided in 
which to keep them safe. I was next invited, through Dr. Lee's 
influence, to give a similar course to the boys in the hospital 
itself. This I did, and through the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of Dr. Bedford, the house governor, a man equally zealous 
and enlightened, the course was very successful. It was con- 
cluded by an examination in presence of the governors. I next 
gave various courses in Edinburgh, one to the senior pupils of 
the High School, on the invitation of Dr. Schmitz ; one to the 
pupils of the Training CJoUege of the Church of Scotland, Dr. 
Cook giving me very kind support and encouragement, and Mr. 
S. S. Laurie, too ;* one course in Nicolson Street to ladies and 
gentlemen; two courses in successive winters to two hundred 
working men ; one course to the young ladies in the institution 
in Park Place. A course was oflfered to the Training College 
of the Free Church, but declined. Of subsequent courses in 
London and in other places, I need not speak, as they were not 
at all connected with Dr. Lee, except in so far as it was by him, 
in conjunction with Mr. G. Combe, that I was induced to devote 
myself seriously to this subject. Of Dr. Lee's earnestness in 
this, as in so many other good works, it is vain to attempt to 
speak. His enthusiasm and energy, courage and hopefulness, 
were quite contagious, and he stands in my esteem, and affec- 
tion, and gratitude, beside three of my chief benefactors, Pro- 
fessor Pillans, Mr. George Combe, and Mr. William Ellis. His 
death has been to me a very great affliction, and my own per- 
sonal bereavement is aggravated by the thought (often recurring) 
of the loss which the world, and especially his own country, has 
sustained. I know not whether I more admired his activity of 
mind, his indomitable perseverance, his boldness in denouncing 
and resisting the bigotry that ever stood in the way of the good 
he aimed at, or loved him for his frank, genial, and cordial 
manners, which gave such a charm to his society. I rejoice 
that the memoir of him is in your hands. 

" Yours ever, 

" W. B. Hodgson.'' 

* Dr. Ckx>k, Hinister of Haddington, and Prinoipal Clerk of the Gknenil 
AflBombly, the Convener, and Mr. Laurie, the Secretary, of the Chturaih'a 
Sdooation Committoe. 
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Dr. Lee's correspondence in 1855-6, as far as I have 
seen it, turns very much on questions of education ; and 
his most constant correspondent is Mr. Combe. He cor- 
responded, also, on the same subject with, among others. 
Sir James Clark and Lord Dunfermline. The latter 
writes on one occasion — ^in February, 1855 — "Physio- 
logy, as you view it, is closely connected with morality ; 
but what I wish is that the acknowledged laws of morality 
should occupy a more important place in popular educa- 
tion, and I anxiously hope that this point will be strongly 
pressed. So far from greater attention being directed to 
the teaching of the laws of morality being injurious to 
religion, I believe that it would be the means of removing 
danger from, and giving fresh strength to, real religion. 
There is nothing that has pressed so strongly on my 
mind, since I returned to my native land, as the convic- 
tion that the deficiencies of female education are a main 
source of the vices that prevail." This letter referred to 
speeches of Dr. Lee's at Heriot's Hospital, in February 
and March, 1855, in which he urged the introduction 
of physiological instruction. In the course of one of 
these he had said, "I should like to have distinct, 
detailed, and fully illustrated lessons on the common 
Christian virtues, such as truth, honesty, sobriety, indus- 
try, contentment, humility ; and on such essential habits 
as punctuality, order, cleanliness, cheerfulness, and the 
like ; for there is a strict relation between the know- 
ledge of such duties and their performance." 

The general question of national education, before the 
Church courts year after year, was debated in the As- 
sembly of 1856, of which Dr. Lee was a member, and, 
just before the Assembly met, in the Presbytery of Edin- 
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burgh. In his diary, under April 30, 1856, he writes :— 
" Meeting of Presbytery. — ^The Lord Advocate's Bill was 
discussed, and I was well abused and insulted. May 
God defend me fix)m malice, which wiU hardly stop 
hera" 

His speech in the Presbytery, like many of his other 
speeches, shares the fate of all advocacies of opinions 
which are much in advance of their age. At the date of 
their utterance, regarded as extreme, they come, after the 
lapse of a due season, to look like the mere demonstra- 
tion of imdeniable principles, hampered with a needless 
weight of argument and illustration. After they have 
served their time and done their work, they hardly 
admit of much quotation. Dr. Muir and his friends had 
raised the cry of ** The Church in danger," because the 
Bill proposed to remove the test, and relax the connec- 
tion between the parish school and the parish church — 
the old cry, said Dr. Lee, but with as little sense in it 
as ever. They must consider, he pointed out, their duty, 
not as members of the Established Church only, but as 
citizens and members of the Church catholic ; and if the 
interests of the State and of the Church, which were 
primary and general, required it, the lesser interests of 
the Establishment must yield. But he did not admit 
that the two interests were opposed, for the schools, he 
held, belonged to the State, and not to the Church. Dr. 
Muir's argument, that our Lord's admonition to Peter, 
" Feed my lambs,'' implied and authorised the inalienable 
connection of the parish schoolmaster with the Esta- 
blished Church, did not appear to Dr. Lee altogether 
conclusive. 

It is painful, in reading over the reports of these 
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meetings, to mark the bitter spirit of personal hostility 
to Dr. Lee which shrills like an east wind through 
the speeches of some of his opponents. I do not 
wish to revive the wretched memory of this ; but it 
is not just that it should be entirely lost sight of, as it 
has never been repented of and honestly confessed before 
men. K Dr. Lee was occassionally, as some people 
thought, too sharp in tongue, he had an almost intoler- 
able provocation, and yet he never once spoke of an 
opponent in the tone of studied insult and of intense 
dislike, which was constantly used towards himself. With 
some of his co-presbyters — such as Dr. Grant, of S. 
Mary's, and Dr. Crawford, at this time one of the minis- 
ters of S. Andrew's Church — ^it was possible to contend 
without the risk of other assault than might be expected 
from courteous foemen ; but with others— whom it is 
unnecessary to name, — ^this was not possible. 

In the Assembly he spoke at great length in favour of 
the Lord Advocate's Bill,. pointing out the good features 
in it, such as its providing increased salaries for the 
schoolmasters, securing eflfective inspection of schools, 
and virtually leaving the election of the schoolmaster as 
it had been, in the unfettered hands of the minister 
and heritors. All this^ however, availed nothing if the 
test were abolished, and Dr. Lee argued for the bill in 
vain. 

The same Assembly, with a curious inconsistency, 
resolved to accept, from the Indian Government, grants 
in aid of secular education in India. It was an incon- 
sistency which Dr. Lee did not fail to expose. He 
rejoiced, he said, during the debate on Indian education, 
"in the improved atmosphere of the house, for when 
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Scotch education was in question, the secular system was 
heartily denounced, whereas, when India was concerned, 
it was all that was excellent." 

He spoke also, again, in favour of private commu- 
nion, but was left in a minority. On this occasion 
he had one of his first encounters with Dr. Pine,* an 
ever zealous opponent, who, with odd logic, discovered 
an "Episcopalian movement" in the proposal to relax 
a rule, the strict retention of which only served to 
force those, who desired to receive the communion 
privately, to secure the services of an Episcopalian 
minister. 

After the Assembly rose he says, — " It has been a 
very pleasant Assembly on the whole ; and I have got 
through my part of it creditably, wonderfully so, con- 
sidering how obnoxious some of my opinions are* I 
made speeches on the Education Bill (being left in a 
minority of 3 to 120), on the Jewish Committee,! the 
Procuratorship,J the Colonial Committee, Private Com- 
munion, besides many other topics. The habits of read- 
ing and reflecting a good deal give one a great advantage 
in a popular assembly. I imagined I had quite lost 
the power of extemporary speaking. Instead of that 
I find I possess it much less imperfectly than I ever 
did before. Experience in affairs also comes greatly 
to one's aid. May God be glorified." 

In the summer of 1856 he treated himself to a brief 
tour on the continent He was to have gone with Mr. 

* The Rev. W. R. Pirie, D.D., Professor of Theology and Church History in 
the University of Aberdeen ; and latterly the leader of a strong party in the 
General Assembly. 

J Whose affairs had got into a sad mess. 
The office of legal adyiser to the ohnrch, which had at this time to be 
filled np (by the appointment of Hr. A. S. Cook). 
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and Mrs. Combe, but was detained by a slight iUness, 
and they had to proceed without him. " You must not 
delay an hour on my account/' he writes to Mr. Combe 
from Edrington on the 27th June. "I had resolved 
to come to London on Friday, and give myself time 
to visit Sir James Clark, and present some letters of 
introduction, but I am afraid this may prove a slow 
affair. I prophesied a little before leaving home — ^that 
was all. But the people seemed to like the cheerful pro- 
phecies quite as well as the gloomy ones, and I am certain 
they are much more truthful. We happened to spend 
Saturday evening quietly at Lord Murray's ; when talking 
of the subject, I undertook to prophesy, and predicted 
distinctly and solemnly that the north-east gale then 
blowing would cease before samset next day. It did, and 
I sent my doubting auditor next morning the following 
lines to confirm her faith and that of all others in 
future : — 

*' Dear Lady Murray, now you see 
I have the gift of prophecy. 
Long ere the Bnn had sank to rest, 
Last night, the wind was in the west, 
And Boreas quite had oeased to rage, 
Exactly as I did engage. 
Now we won't care for Dr. Camming, 
Newtotn or Elliott, Bush or Fleming — 
Or any such predicting elves — 
Binoe we can prophecy ourselTes. 
Besides— and this will weigh with you— 
Their signs prove false, wlule ours come true. 

" This place is charming, and such weather I 
hardly remember. I wish you and Mrs. Combe were 
here." 

About a week later he was able to begin his journey, 
having arranged to join the Combes on the Lake of 
Geneva. 
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He went up to London, and thence across the Channel, 
and by Amiens to Paris. At Amiens he says : — 

" It is affecting to see numbers of women come to Church of 
a mormng to say their prayers (haviog first sprinkled them- 
selves with holy water) with much appeai*ance of sincerity. 

"Paris, July 6. — Paris is just the place for a person who would 
live out of doors — out of his own house — out of his own family 
—out of his own thoughts — in short, out of himself. . . . Went 
with Mr. Cochrane and visited various churches, Madeleine, 
S. Etienne du Mont, &a Very, very, very fine indeed. 

" But these Catholics really believe their religion ; and their 
everlasting Virgin aud Child disgusts us Protestants, who are 
(I fear) amoDg half-believers.'' 

From Paris to Lyons, thence to Geneva by diligence. 

" We rumbled on at a capital pace till midnight, when we 
began to ascend the passes of the Jura, which we could not see 
—the more the pity ! but we saw six, and even seven horses, 
all dragging us up the cragged ascent. 

" Geneva, July 12. — It rains most of to-day ; but Geneva 
appears to me splendid, and unites all the requisites of a resi- 
dence. Till I saw Geneva, I thought Edinburgh the finest 
situation in the world, but there is no comparison." 

From Geneva to Chamouni, by Salenches : — 

"Dehghtful smell of Alpine forests. Montanvert, Mer de 
Glace, amazing, sublime beyond measure. Theory of colour of 
glacier torrents, — all greyish-white, from mixture of pulverized 
granite." 

" 16th. — Great day. Started with guide for TSte Noir. Met 
a severe thunderstorm on the way, but arrived safe. Warmed 
myself at the wood fire and drank brandy-and-water. 

" N.B. — One should never take more than the smallest quaa» 
tity of this. 

^Went to Martigny, having walked from Chamoam nj 
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out fatigue. It is twenty-four miles from Chamouni to 
Martigny." 

Next day he takes the diligence down the Khone 
Valley. 

" The Rhone very muddy, but water of lake very blue, even 
at top. Thought of the purifying eflfect of contemplation and 
gentle influences upon the furious passions of men." 

He hereupon expands into verse, which, however, we 
shall not reproduce. 

"To Vevay: perfection of beauty. 

"ISth. — Sailed from the inn, Trois Couronnes, the best in 
Switzerland, by steamer to Geneva, and saw the lake favour- 
ably. The upper end is by far the finest. 

" 19th, Thursday, — This day I hope my dear George 
has made his mother and sisters happy by joining them 
at Edrington. This will cheer them the fortnight or three 
weeks which may elapse till my return. Heard the worship 
to-day in the church at Geneva: began with the organ and 
read prayers. Very good Small congregation, almost all 
women. 

"This evening went with the Combes to hear CJoncert on 
Rousseau's island. Very good music, excellently played. The 
scene, lamps, trees, water, people, very pretty. 

'*2lst, to Friburg. The evening has been splendid, and 
looking on Friburg from the heights beyond the river under 
this splendid summer evening's gleam, it looked like something 
one had dreamed of, or read of in romances, rather than a sub- 
stantial reality. The grasshoppers were chirruping as loud as 
linnets, which made me understand the allusions in the Greek 
Poets to their singing. 

''22nd. — High Mass in the Cathedral Heard the organ, 
played — by far the most wonderful musical representation 
I ever listened to. Indeed, it so far surpassed anything I 
had heard, that I felt as if I had never heard music before. 
Sunday seems to be very little regarded on the whole either in 
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the Protestant cantons or the Catholic — ^though perhaps less in 
the former. From Friburg, to Berne, Thun, and Interlachen ; 
climbed the Wengem Alp, — ^found quite a fair. The Jungfrau 
stands up before you in glorious majesty ; never saw aught so 
sublime, had there been but quiet. Descended to Grindelwald. 

" 25th, — Climbed the Scheideck, rested at Rosenlaui, where 
we had a shock of an earthquake. Walked rest of the way 
in torrents of rain. Did not care ; in capital spirits. Reached 
Meyringen, went to bed and got all right. 

" Next day walked over the Brunig with knapsack." 

And so, on to the Lake of Lucerne, where, at Wcggis, 
at the foot of the Righi, his notes abruptly stop. 

He writes, however, on the 28th July, from Lucerne, 

to Mr. Combe, — 

" I ascended the Righi, but the sun would not shine. I got 
to this beautiful place yesterday morning. We set out this 
morning for Zurich. I have picked up two veiy nice English 
youths, who will probably go with me as far as Baden." 

And on the 29th from Zurich, — 

" I have not seen much of this, having been seized in the 
same way as at Lyons. I have been most affectionately nursed 
by two young English gentlemen whom I have met on my 
journey. Professor Schweizer has been most kind and atten- 
tive, but as he can speak neither French nor English, we* were 
forced to betake ourselves to Latin, which the Qermans pro- 
nounce so differently from us that it is sometimes not easy to 
understand them. We propose setting out to-morrow for Basle 
and Baden." 

He reached Edrington House, near Berwick, where his 
family awaited him, on the 7th August. 

A young friend and former impil, too thoughtful to 
find the signing of the Confession an easy form, and too 
conscientious to accept it save on terms satisfactory to 
his own conscience, had written to Dr. Lee to ask his 
juhdce in a difficulty into which he had got with his 
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Presbytery, — wluch reverend court, with keen nose, 
scenting heresy in some of his trial discourses, had 
evinced a disposition to worry and obstruct hin in 
passing his examinations for "licence." Dr. Lee promptly 
repUes,— 

"I received this morning, on my return from the Continent, 
your most interesting note, which surprised and grieved me 
exceedingly. I could not have believed such proceeding was 
possible as you describe. By this time you probably see your 
way a little better, and have come to some conclusion as to 
your future proceedings. All I shall therefore venture to say 
is that I hope you will do nothing rashly, but will take £ull 
time to consider the whole subject, which even those violent 
people you have had to do with cannot refuse you. Perhaps 
you are aware that I don't feel much sympathy with Mr. 
Maurice's theological views, though I respect and admire the 
man ; and I am not well up to your present state of mind and 
feeling ; but I know you too well not to feel confident you do 
not hold any opinions which should disqualify you from signing 
the Confession, liberally interpreted. They are zealous in pull- 
ing down the Church of Scotland with their own hands, and not 
knowing what they do. Your excellent mother's zeal for the 
Church, as now existing, proceeds probably from not knowing 
what it really is, and what temper animates it This will pro- 
bably tend to enlighten her. I shall be glad to hear from you, 
and if I can do anything I shall be too glad. But don't de- 
spond. We are always safest in doing right — ' all things shall 
work together for good, &c.' If you be a true minister of (Jod, 
He will put you in a position to speak His truth — ^in spite of 
small men in a little authority." 

This letter is but one illustration of the spirit of frank 
sympathy and kindness with which he was ever ready to 
enter into the troubles of any friend, and to do what he 
could for him. And this not for friends only, but for 
old pupils — ^for struggling writers or preachers — for any 
one who appealed to him. Among his papers I have 
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found, again and again, touching expressions of thankful- 
ness for the help and encouragement which had been 
found in him. " Now that the fruit of my labours is 
laid before the world," writes a poor author whom he 
had befriended, " I wiU truly and gratefully say that if 
it have any success, you are the kind friend to whom I 
shall ascribe that success ; and if it be spumed and neg- 
lected, I will never cease to dwell with pleasure on those 
generous efforts which you made to bring it into favour- 
able notice. May God bless and reward you for your 
disinterested kindness." 

After his return to Edinburgh this autumn he was 
much occupied with the subject of Prophecy. The Eev. 
Dr. Gumming had published " The End," and a variety 
of worthless pamphlets and volumes, such as " The Com- 
ing Struggle," had recently been imposing upon the 
foolish, and vexing the spirits of the wise. Dr. Cum- 
ming's " End " was reviewed in the Scotsman with much 
wit and pungency, the reviewer, who can be identified, 
maintaining that on Dr. Cumming's own principles of 
interpretation, the author of the " End " could be none 
other than the prophet Elijah "which was for to come." 

" We do not conceal from ourselves that between Elijah and 
John the Baptist on one side, and our contemporaiy antitype of 
those ancient seers, there ai*e, with this admitted identity, also 
certain points of difference. But it is an established maxim 
that as * every parable limps on some foot/ so every parallel, 
the closest, fails in some particulai\ We, therefore, hold very 
cheap such objections as that ' Elijah and the Baptist were not 
fashionable preachers — did not make fortunes by prophesyiog 
— did not brag of their intimacy with Ahab, Herod, or PUate^ 
their courtiers and ministers — ^had not their town house and 
country house— and that they did not lay hands on othsr 
people's propbesyings and do them up for the market.' To bD 
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such quibbles we have two short answers — firet, that these dis- 
similarities, even admitting their reality, are unimportant, and 
of very small significance ; and, secondly, that in so far as they 
do exist, our Modem Prophet has plainly the advantage over his 
predecessors. Nor can we seriously think there is much weight 
in another reproach that we have heard uttered — as if a person 
who knew that the world was to surcease in ten years should 
throw it away and contemn it; whereas true wisdom rather 
suggests that those good things should be diligently used and 
eagerly enjoyed which are so soon to be taken from us. Neither 
Elijah nor the first John had enjoyed the benefit of a classical 
education, or had been initiated in such sound philosophical 
principles as these — 

Dum loqaimnr fagerit invida 

Aetas : carpe diem, quam Tninimnm credula postero. 

His attention turning strongly to the subject, he, a& 
usual \n\h him in such cases, preached on it. 

On February 24, 1856, he writes : '* Finished to-day a 
series of twelve Lectures on Prophecy, including some 
of the general topics, and an exposition of the Book of 
Kevelation, to the end of the 11th chapter. I daresay^ 
if published, they might do something to check the mad- 
ness of prophesying which has seized so many preachers. 
It is a popular topic, and secures crowds of hearers for 
sermons and purchasers for books." These lectures have 
not come into my hands ; and I cannot speak as to the 
exposition of the portion of the Apocalypse. His prin- 
ciple of interpretation agreed with that of Eichhom and 
Do Wette. He treated the Revelation as already ful- 
filled, and criticized severely the presumption with 
which dabblers in prophetic exposition are wont to apply 
prophecy to past, and current, or future events, as their 
fancies or prejudices may suggest 

The following rough outline from one of his note- 

Vflk I. II 
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books will help to illustrate his view of the general 
question : — 

"A large number of people, generally idle and imaginative, 
and often women, occupy their time in what is called a study of 
Prophecy ; i.e., in reading the speculations of others who add 
to the same tendencies, semi-literary or other ability. 

" To such. Prophecy becomes not only their Religion, but a 
chief subject of their thoughts; and they are apt to judge that 
they who neglect this study neglect the greatest part, or a great 
part, of Religion. 

"Several objections to this proceeding and temper: — 1. Pro- 
phecy is confessed to be obscure ; not accidentally, but pur- 
posely. If our study remove that obscurity, it removes what 
was intended to remain. Thus we 2>^% 

" 2. We are informed that the day and hour of Clirist s second 
coming (the grand subject of New Testament prophecy) i.s hidden 
from the angels and the Son of God himself And the reason is, 
that we should be always watchful. If from the Prophecies we 
may know that Christ will come between 1854 and 1858 — as it 
seems we may — ^all the foregone Cliristians might and should 
have known the same. And, therefore, they had no motive 
to expect Christ's coming in their days ; and so watchfulness 
and expectation could not be duties to them. 

" 3. Whatever we should believe is revealed. Prophecy is not 
revealed, till the event unfolds the meaning. (Such is a popular 
theory at least.) So that any meaning we attach to it is merely 
our conjecture. Our faith, therefore, is in a conjecture of our 
own. And the variety of such conjectures shows how many of 
these must have been false. 

"4. The Prophecies of the Old Testament which have been ful- 
filled in the events of the New, have not supplied tmy principle 
of Interpretation which we may apply to the unfulfilled predic- 
tions. Each appears to be dealt with in a manner of its o>vn. 
No ingenuity could have taught a person, who lived before our 
Saviour, that the predictions respecting Him should be accom- 
plished as they actually were. And no ingenuity can enable lu 
to guess how the unfulfilled predictions will be accomplished. 
Even if we fall upon the right conjecture, we cannot know it ii 
the correct one. 
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" 5. It does not appear what advantage we can reap from this 
presumed Study of Prophecy. For we can find no new rule of 
duty, and no motives to it, other than those more clearly sup- 
plied by the preceptive parts of Scripture, which are plain and 
clear. 

" (). These multifarious speculations and interpretations tend 
to excite doubt and foster scepticism, because they suggest the 
suspicion that vaticinations which can be so easily twisted to 
.such a variety of senses — which can be made to mean so many 
things — can really mean nothing, and that those predictions 
which can prove anything can prove notJdng. 

''7. As God permits other creatures to exist as long as is 
needful to accomplish the purposes of their existence, and to 
attain the perfection of their being, so may we not presume 
that he will not cut off the aggregate creature, man, till he has 
accomplished his purpose and unfolded all that is in him ? No 
wise man ^vill admit that he has yet approached the goal. The 
art of printing is not yet 400 years old ; — the mariner's compass 
not much older. America has been known only three centuries 
and a half (1492). It is only yesterday that we knew the use 
of steam, railways, and the electric telegraph. The effects of 
tliese inventions we cannot yet appreciate. We are only learn- 
ing to till the ground, to construct our habitations, to educate 
onr children. In short, a hundred facts show that the world is 
only in its infancy. Look at the state of government, law, 
prison discipline. Look at the state of Christianity, and the 
notions which prevail regarding it — the superstition, the Ju- 
daism ! — at the state of morals, and the comiption of morals ! 
Curious how the idea of the end of the world and the dis- 
s(jlution of it has deadened in modem time.s. This is caused 
])y scriptural discovery and the exjftrienced perpetuity of 

/co(r/[xo9." 

DIARY. 

" March 27, 1856. — To-day finished my ninth session, not 
having lost an hour by bad health or any other cause. The 
class was much inferior in quality generally to previous classes. 
I fear the status of our students is deteriorating. I hope I 
have been not slothful in my duties, though I fear a good deal 
of the seed sown has been lost; yet who can tell which shall 
grow, whether this or that ? May God, 6 ov^avtAVy make the 

s 2 
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seed which is good grow abundantly to the honour of His 
name. Amen. Now for other work. 

"June 21, 1856. — Our twentieth wedding-day. Qoodnesa 
and mercy follow us all the days of our life. We are all alive 
and in health, and all in peace and love. How great mercies 
are these ! Bless the Lord, my soul. 

" Our children are rising ; some of them have aiisen up like 
olive plants around our table. God keep them from all evil, 
and prosper them in all good things. 

" This day of midsummer is cold and bleak. Summer is not 
yet begun. Easterly winds have prevailed since January, with 
a few days* exception, and I am sitting by a good fire in my 
thick dressing-gowD. 

''June 30. — Jack appeared here this evening, and told me 

he was living at the Royal Hotel. I found he had come here 
three days ago, and having no money, like a prudent man, he 
set himself down in the most expensive hotel he could find. I 

paid his bill for the poor fool, and sent him on to . He 

had smoked twice as much money as would have kept a person 
who had any sense. ' Bray a fool in a mortar,' &c. 

" July 20. — Preached this day on Justice. Have never been 
absent but one Sunday since the beginning of last September. 
Thanks unto God. 

" July 21. — Went with Maggie to Greenock ; and (22d) with 
Lord and Lady Murray to Ardlussa in Jura, where I enjoyed 
three weeks of kind hospitality, and plenty of exercise and 
fresh air. 

''Aug. 12. — Returned to Rosneath;* and loth, strained 
myself, and was confined to bed and house ten days." 

From Rosneath, Ife writes to Mr. Combe on 27th 
August : — " I passed three weeks very pleasantly, and 
so far as health is concerned, very profitably, in Jura, 
where we had also some very pleasant society. . . 
I propose returning to Edinburgh on the 3rd or 4th 
prox., leaving Mrs. Lee and the young people here till 
the end of September. I am of opinion that the banks 

* Where lie had a house this Antunm. 
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of the Clyde are, on the whole, little inferior, if at all, to 
anything to be met with on the Continent. The view 
from this cottage is so beautiful that I sometimes ask 
myself whether even Vevay surpasses it." 

"Sept 29. — Returned from a very pleasant visit to Minto, to 
dine and spend the evening with my dear and excellent 
^ Mamma/ Miss Napier, who this day completes her eightieth 
year. Though frail and weak, she is cheerful and patient, and 
so good that it is a sermon to see her. God bless her, the dear 
old lady ! 

''Oct 2. — To-day rode with Mr. Ramsay to visit Mr. Lear- 
month, who appears dying. I hope I may have spoken to him 
what may be useful ; but God only knows, who also can work 
effectually in us $i\€iv re koI Troieij;. 

" Oct 2. — To-morrow I expect the return of my family. I 
have spent a month quite alone here; and it has been so 
happy, so undisturbed by any unpleasant feeling of any kind, 
that one is tempted to question whether, after all, the single 
state is not the better ? 

" I am satisfied, on reflection, it is not. A family tries, 
tempts, exercises us in various ways ; but it is a perpetual call 
to patience, forbearance, self-denial — to a relinquishing of our 
own inclinations, to controlling our feelings. It is, in short, 
such a discipline of self-control as cannot otherwise be found ; 
and all this takes place in an atmosphere which makes the exer- 
cise possible and wholesome — the atmosphere of love, 

" The family, however, may be rendered a hell upon earth, 
where bad temper is indulged, where differences of opinion are 
urged by either party, where there is a radical want of 
sympathy, or the like. Many worthy people, I am inclined to 
think, grievously afflict each other during their whole lives by 
not exercising a little wisdom and forbearance with each other 
in such matters. 

" The treatment of their children often forms a constant 
field of battle to such persons. The mother defends her son 
against the reproofs and complaints of the father, * who Ls too 
severe and exacting,' &c., &c., and so this youth is defended till 
he is sjx)iled. 
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" It is bad for children to know the disagreements of tlieir 
parents ; it makes them (in heart at least) partizans of either, 
and sows the seeds of disunion among themselves. May God 
give to me, and to my dear wife, grace to avoid all such evils, 
that we may live together in peace and love all the days of our 
life." 

"Dec, 13. — On this Saturday evening I feel disposed, on 
looking back, as one naturally does at the end of a week (or of 
a year), to reflect that I lose a good deal of time by dissipation, 
— ic, running too much from one book and one study to 
another. This fault I have always felt inclined to. I weary 
with much of one thing. The thou<(hts of the same author 
after a while begin to fatigue me. I feel as if I knew before- 
hand all he would say ; as if one had got all his associations, 
and even all his trains of thought, and even all his ideas. 
Thus, after having attended Dr. Chalmers's classes at St. 
Andrews, I felt always after unable to hear him with interest, 
or even to read his books. It was like reading my own 
writings, or listening to myself. Is this an ingenious apo- 
logy for desultoriness ? I think not. It seems to me the 
truth. 

" Knowledge, like food, needs relish, else it is not digested, 
nor does it prove nutritious." 

His life at this time was at its calmest and happiest. 
His family was undivided — all beside him in peace 
and safety. There had no evil befiillen him, neither had 
any plague come nigh his dwelling. Separation and 
trouble were soon to come ; but as yet they had cast no 
shadow before them. One could not see a brighter group 
than gathered round his table in 24, George Square. 
How many meiTy evenings one recalls in that house, 
with their music and dances, and charades ; Dr. Lee 
always among his children and their guests, himself 
the gayest of the gay. How ofteji do the words 
come back, which the memory of the golden past 
wrung from the sad heart of Lockliart as he wrote 
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of Scott and Abbotsford — "Gay voices for ever silent, 
bright eyes now closed in dust, seem to haunt me as 
I write." 

** Alas ! that all we loved of them should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been. 
And grief itself be mortal I Woe is me ! 
Whence are we, and why are we ? Of what scene 
The actors or spectators ? " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DR. SLOWMAN. 

" Of Tmth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope, 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed consolations in distress ; 
Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 
Of th' Indiyidual Mind, that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To Oonsdenoe only, and the Law Supreme 
Of that Intelligenoe, which governs all.*' 

Wordsworth, Preface to the Excttrnon, 

At this point in Dr. Lee's liistory, we may pause to 
look at a sketch, to which he gave the name prefixed 
to this chapter, and to which he kept adding line 
after line for several yeai-s, between 1850 and 1860. 
" Dr. Slowman " is not a real character. He is, I should 
rather say, the ideal of a real character, which has a 
certain affinity to the character of Dr. Lee himself. 
Whether Dr. Lee meant to construct an imaginary bio- 
graphy, and to publish it, or whether he merely sought 
in this form an outlet for his thoughts and speculations, 
does not appear from w^hat he has written about Dr. 
Slowman. Probably, with the idea of ultimate publica- 
tion in his mind, he occupied and amused his leisure by 
recording, under the guise of Dr. Slowman's biographer, 
his own convictions, speculations, or feelings, on many of 
the questions which interested him. I do not know that 
anything else among his MSS. admits us to a more inti- 
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mate knowledge of his mind than this compilation, which 
fills the greater part of a tolerably thick octavo note- 
book. Having gone carefully through it, I shall make 
such extracts as seem most characteristic. 

The title is " Some Account of the Life and Opinions 
of the late Rev. Samuel Slowman, D.D., by one of his 
Parishioners." 

EXTRACTS. 

After a somewhat Carlylese condemnation of modem 
biography -mongers, and of the publicity into which 
every life is now-a-days dragged, he proceeds : — 

" Would to God one were forty days and forty nights in the 
wilderness ! The fasting, the wild beasts, even the devil, would 
be worth encountering, to hold communion with ourselves and 
with the Divinity without us and within us. 

" I may here, once for all, introduce a remark which this last 
passage suggests, and which will be exemplified in many other 
cases in the course of this biography, that. Dr. Slowman, being 
a person of warm temperament, was apt, when he got into his 
rhapsodies, to go a little too far, at least it appeared so to us, 
but perhaps that was our mistake. I am not forward to pro- 
nounce judgment upon a man who was so much wiser^and better 
than I can ever hope to be. I therefore entreat the gentle 
reader — flattering myself that gentle readers are not yet extinct 
— to receive my sentiments, when I venture to express them, 
provisionally ; as matters of question submitted to him for 
consideration, not dogmas already defined, sanctioned, and to be 
received under pain of heresy and damnation. It would ill 
become the biographer of Dr. Slowman so to dogmatize or 
denounce ; for he, loving soul, could bring himself to hate only 
three kinds of creatures— devils, tyrants, and inquisitors." 

" But is it not interesting, and useful also, to see the 
minutiaB of men's characters, and to know somewhat in detail 
the thoughts and lives of eminent men ? 

" * Yes, sir,* he would reply, ' if they really thought thoughts 
or lived Uves of their own, I should like to know a goo^ ^^^ 
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about them, if the truth could be reached. But I tell you, that 
either living or thinking on a man's own account, is as rare 
nearly as are angels' visita Are you not sick hearing the same 
things over, and over, and over, from pulpits, platforms, parlia- 
ment, and all other elevated places, each fellow conceiting him- 
self clever if he can but alter a little the order, or vary the 
phrase ? I have heard sermons for the last sixty years ; and I 
speak in sober earnest when I affirm that, in that time, I 
have not heard six men who had anything of their own to tell 
me — traditions all, hearsay, repetition. Some few, indeed, have 
succeeded in startling the world with a strange phraseology ; 
and for a little the world, poor fool ! stood amazed, and cried, 
" Here at length is a new thing under the sun." But before he 
had listened a few minutes, he found that it was just the old 
song bawled out in a new manner. " Is there anything whereof 
it may be said, see, this is new ? It hath been already of old 
time which was before us." No people that live so little in 
retirement as we do, can ever be original. If we habitually live 
with the vulgar, that is, with the crowd of our fellows, we shall 
not only speak with the vulgar, but think with them.' 

" Now Dr. Slowman was a great admirer of retirement. This 
was one of his crotchets, as he used to think and say ; and we 
shall meet this notion again more than once before we take 
leave of him. 

"But would it not be delightful to know more of many 
persons who have* lived and done mighty acts, and said wise 
sayings ? 

" ' Perhaps so,' he would answer musingly. * I should like to 
know what Moses thought when he stood upon the summit of 
Nebo, or Elijah when he felt himself borne up in the fiery 
chariot, also what Paul thought when he heard Stephen pray 
for his murderers ; though, perhaps, we should be disappointed 
if we knew. As for the heathen sages, most of them have told 
us more of their notions than we care to listen to. Plato and 
Cicero are both of them too loquacious. We grow weary at last 
of their infinite talk, and only render thanks that Providence 
permitted Ali to burn the Bibliotheca at Alexandria, and zealous 
monks to scrape out whole acres of uncdifying heathen lore. It 
was a merciful dispensation, whatever classical professors aad 
editors may exclaim or groan/ 
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" And then he would lower his voice and add, ' There is but 
one person of whose acts and words I should earnestly desire to 
have a more minute record. And yet the evangelists, not without 
a higher than human wisdom, have judged their concise and 
scanty narratives sufficient for our information, even regarding 
the history of Jesus Christ/ " 

" My late revered friend was settled, at the age of twenty-nine, 
as minister of a parish, in this highly-favoured and ancient king- 
dom of Scotland, which had enjoyed the light of a Gospel 
ministry in an eminent degree. Three successive pastors had 
laboured in it during long lives with conspicuous zeal, if not 
with eminent success. They were all three undoubtedly, and 
even emphatically, evangelical ; so that, as was acknowledged 
in all the country round, great were the privileges enjoyed by 
the people of Cailsie. Notwithstanding the ^administration so 
long of word and ordinances in singular purity and power, it 
was a sad and puzzling fact, that the inhabitants of this favoured 
parish were not decidedly better than their neighbours. Nay, it 
was maintained, with but too much appearance of truth, that 
the people of Knockbrae, and Drunkie, and Strathdune, who 
had been cursed with a succession of dry moderate and legal 
ministers, were better than the folk of Cailsie, a parish which 
had been a hundred years and more * as a watered garden,' &c. 
Without moving further this ticklish question, I am bound 
to confess, that at the time when Dr., then Mr. Slowman, 
became minister, though there was much piety in the paiish, 
and a great zeal for religion of a certain kind, there was so 
little morality that, as he said, the parishioners seemed so ab- 
sorbed with the first Table of the Law that they had never got 
so far as to find out there was a second. 

" It being suspected that Mr. Slowman was tinged with what 
is called Tnoderation, or, as English folk would say, was of the 
high and dry school, and would feed the flock with the dry 
husks of morality, good works, and such garbage, instead of 
regaling their hungry souls with the sappy and soul-satisfying 
doctrines and promises of the Gospel, a formidable opposition 
was raised against his settlement by a few men who had much 
to say with the population, being reputed sound in the faith, 
and able judges of doctrine. These persons did not relish the 
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prospect of Mr. Slowman coming to be minister of Cailsie ; not 
only because of his suspected moderation, but also because he 
had the character of a clear-headed man with a mighty strong 
will, so that they feared if he got himself fairly installed, their 
influence would be weakened or destroyed." 

*' While the parish was in a tumult of agitation, and the more 
evangelical portion of the people had organized a formidable 
opposition to Mr. Slowman's induction, he settled the matter 
in a way which made an impression on the parishioners that 
never wore off as long as he lived. It showed he was an honest 
and a bold man: and in no profession are these qualities 
more esteemed or more necessary, than in that of a clergjrman, 

"While the tumult was at the height, Mr. Slowman caused 
it to be intimated that he was to officiate in the parish church 
the following Sabbath. The people flocked to hear 'the dry 
stick ' they had heard described. But the first few sentences 
of his morning prayer began to dispel the delusion, which was 
completely dissipated long before the seimon was finished. 
And the revolution of feeling was completed by the way in 
which he concluded the sermon. 

" ' Friends,' said he, ' I am informed there exists among you 
a great opposition to my settlement in this parish. As you do 
not know me, and never heard me preach, I thought it only 
justice, both to you and to myself, to come and introduce myself 
to you in this way, and let you hear what kind of things I have 
got to say to you. And now I have to inform you that if you 
don't wish me to come I will not come. If twenty persons out 
of this congregation will come into the Session House and tell 
me seriously that, in their opinion, the doctrine I preach is not 
likely to do them any good, I will to-morrow return the pre- 
sentation to Lord , the patron. Don t think I wish to 

come here simply to draw the stipend. I have another end in 
view. I believe that you are a set of hypocritical, canting, 
lying, cheating, tippling, psalm singing, and praying scoundrels, 
and I should like to try my hand at pulling off the mask from 
your faces. And I give you fair warning that, if I come here, 
by the grace of God, I will not spare you. You know now what 
to expect. And now I shall wait my twenty honest friends i 
the Session House.' 
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" I was a boy at that time, but I was in church, and heard 
that strange appeal I shall never forget it, or the excite- 
ment it produced. The display of fearless honesty and manly 
truth, overcame universally the indignation which so fierce an 
assault on the religious character of the parishioners of Cailsie 
tended to excite. The general truth of the satire, also, was far 
too evident to be denied ; and so it was that, captivated by his 
eloquence, impressed by his earnestness, and actually electrified 
by his manliness and honesty, the whole congregation, as soon 
as the seiTice was finished, rushed as one man into the Session 
House, shook him by the hand, told him they had been quite 
deceived, begged he would come and be their minister, promised 
to be attentive to his instructions, and, in short, from that 
moment Mr. Slowman took the place in their hearts which he 
held during his own life and theirs, without interruption or 
abatement." 

" It was the custom in that part of the country, and, indeed, 
is still, to assemble crowds of people at funerals. And it was 
considered by those who were bidden a -point of almost religious 
duty to attend. The people, coming from considerable distances, 
and regardless of punctuality, as country folks generally are, 
here seldom assembled till an hour, or even two hours, after the 
time at which they were bidden. This had become a grievous 
nuisance, which was long and loudly complained of, but still it 
continued. 

" The week after Mr. Slowman's ordination, he preached from 
this text, ' Thou shalt not steal* In the course of his sermon 
he made his audience prick up their ears by the following 
statement 

" ' I told you the first time I preached here what a bad report 
I had heard of you ; and I am sorry to confess, now I know you 
a little, that you are even worse than I expected. I find that 
you are guilty of stealing also, which I had never heard laid to 
your charge. I have lived among you only ten days, and two 
valuable pieces of property have already been feloniously 
abstracted from me by men living in this parish. I know who 
the guilty parties are ; I see several of them in church at this 
moment. You look amazed. Well you may. The two pieces 
of property which I have lost are two Hours — which were 
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stolen from mc at a funeral last Thursday. Perhaps you don't 
reckon time property, but I do. I value it as much as money, 
or rather, far more. I was bidden to a funeral at twelve o'clock, 
and you assemble at two, and I lose two hours: — 120 minutes 
or 7,200 seconds waiting you. For shame ! it is almost worse 
than theft ; it is a kind of sacrilege. 

" * What account shall I give at the Day of Judgment of those 
two hours ? What can I do but accuse you of theft ? " They 
were stolen from me," 1 must say, "by my dishonest parishioners, 
the people of Cailsie." There it is. Look to yourselves. You 
must be an*aigned for theft, transgression of the law "Thou 
shalt not steal.' 

" Some persons may, perhaps, feel disposed to censure this 
stylo of preaching as inconsistent with 'the dignify of the pulpit' 
Many years after the period I am now writing of, I mentioned 
this to my venerated friend. ' Dignity of the pulpit ! ' said he. 
* What is the dignity of the pulpit ? The dignity of diilness ! 
the dignity of fine sentences, holiday phrases, and good-for- 
nothing generalities ! There is no dignity, sir, in being of no 
use. True dignity is the doing effectually what you propose 
and profess to do, whatever that may be. The most dignified 
jockey is he that rides his horse best ; the most dignifieil 
ploughman is he that makes the best fun*ow ; the most dic'- 
nified king is he who niles his subjects most wisely ; and the 
most dignified minister of the Gospel is he who preaches in 
the way most suitable and most impressive to the people he 
preaches to, who employs the language they best understand, 
the illustrations and arguments they are most likely to feel. 
True dignity is nothing but real worth. God forbid that we 
should seek any dignity except that of labouring to render the 
people wiser and better. Believe me, sir,' he added, * the only 
dignity a clergyman should aspire to is that of simple, honest 
earnestness, without all cant, hypocrisy, finery, and affectation. 
It won't do for a man w^hose business it is to teach rough 
peasants to affect the fine gentleman or the x>etit Tiia'dreJ " 

" Mr. Slowman often spoke of the necessity of suiting the 
address to the apprehension and habits of the audience. 'When 
you wish to chastise an animal,' he would say, * you 
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whether the instrument you have taken up is such that he ivill 
feel it. You would never think of applying a light driving whip 
to the hide of a donkey. You must make people see and feel,* 
Acting on this principle, Mr. Slowman sometimes produced the 
most wonderful impressions on the rude people with whom he 
had to deal. He one day overtook on the road a carter, named 
Jamie Brown, a coarse blackguard, notorious for his cruelty 
to his animals, and his wife and children. He had just been 
thrashing his horse when the minister overtook him. 

"'1 think your name is Jamie Brown?* said Mr. Slowman, 
stopping his horse and addressing the carter. 

" * Yes, sir,' said Jamie, who, like many such characters, had 
a soii; of superstitious reverence for the minister. 

" 'Ah, indeed,' he continued, musingly, and looking at Jamie, 

* so you are Jamie Brown ! Poor fellow ! ah, indeed, so you are 
the man I ' 

" ' Ods mercy ! ' cried the man in amazement ; ' what are you 
saying ? ' 

" ' And do you really not know,' interrupted the minister, 

* what is going to happen to you ? ' 

"'Me?' exclaimed he; * what is it? Mercy on us, what is 
it?' his face now filled with an alarm which he could not 
disguise. 

" * Oh,* replied Slowman, in the deepest tones of his solemn 
voice, and looking intently in Brown's face, * something very 
awful, Jamie, is to happen — the devil is coming very soon to 
carry you off to the bottomless pit, and there the ghosts of all 
the horses you have tortured and killed will be appointed to 
kick, bite, and trample on your miserable carcase to all eternity. 
Now, Jamie, you had better consider what is to be done ; and 
when you have thought over the matter, come to me, and I will 
give you my best advice. Don't linger, my good fellow, for I 
tell you — the Devil is upon your track Good-day. Mind my 
words.' " 

" I visited Dr. Slowman once when two clergymen also were 
his guests, Mr. Alpha and Mr. Omicron. Mr. Alpha was a 
learned man, and deeply read in the critical and biblical lore of 
modem Germany ; and if not infected deeply with the sceptical 
temper of that people, he evidently had ceased to be either 
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horrified or startled at their bold innovations. Mr. Omicron, 
on the other hand, was orthodox, according to a most rigid 
standard. He believed all that the Church taught, and he 
refused to look into any book or to listen to any person who 
threatened to disturb his convictions. As he said himself, he 
had 'found rest to his soul/ and he treated every one as an 
enemy who attempted to disturb it. 

"After AJpha and Omicron were gone. Dr. Slowman and 
myself had much discourse respecting those two men, and the 
states of mind which they respectively represented. 

" I argued that Mr. Omicron was at least the more consistent 
and honest man of the two. True, he knew very little beyond 
his own creed and catechism, and what went to establish and 
explain these ; but then, this narrowness, or bigotry as it might 
be termed, was sincere. He loved truth ; and having been taught 
that this was truth, he was afraid to tinist himself with those 
who, he feared, might seduce him into the fatal paths of error. 
His refusal to read the books which Mr. AJpha recommended, 
was therefore really a determination not to enter into tempta- 
tion. For, admitting that he might obtain from such books 
much instruction and great enlargement of mind on some points, 
yet, his apprehensions that, on other points, and these more 
vital, he might be perverted, seemed to justify him in confining 
his reading to those authors who fortified him in his own views, 
and strengthened his orthodoxy. 

"Dr. Slowman thought that Mr. Omicron did not deserve 
this commendation at the expense of Mr. AJpha. For he held 
if Mr. Omicron had not some suspicion that some of his opinions 
were ill-founded, or at least questionable, he would not fear to 
listen to those who impugned them. We don't much applaud a 
judge who insists on deciding a question after hearing only one 
party. This is what Mr. Omicron does. He has heard the 
Presbyterian and the Calvinist, and he has aflBrmed their argu- 
ments. But the Arminian, the Episcopalian, the Independent, 
the Quaker, the Papist, the Unitarian, the Rationalist, all put 
in their claims to be heard, and promise that they can refiite 
the reasonings of the Presbyterian and Calvinist ; and what doat 
the judge, Mr. Omicron, say? Because Calvin and the Weit 
minster Assembly have first got my ear, I have attentivtt 
listened to them and seriously weighed their arguments : a 
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therefore proceed to give judgment that they are right and all 
that diflfer with them wrong. In vain do their adversaries protest 
against giving sentence against them in absence. Mr. Omicron 
replies that his two advocates have told him all about the 
opposing parties that he cares or needs to know, and so he 
turns them out of court. ' I cannot/ said Dr. Slowman, ' con- 
sider this any high type of honesty. Men seek truth, certainly, 
by such proceeding, on no subject but religion. In fact, how- 
ever he may disguise it, Omicron makes Calvin and the West- 
minster divines Christ and the Apostles. To them he imputes 
Inspiration and Infallibility. He is a slave to that human 
authority which he is always denouncing ; and when I hear him 
talk of the authority of Scripture, &c., I always think of that 
proverb of Solomon, "He that answereth a cause before he 
heareth it, it is folly and shame unto him." Besides,' added 
Dr. Slowman, ' our friend Omicron is a teacher of Christianity. 
By assuming this position does he not claim to understand 
a subject? But how can any one make such claim (con- 
sistently) who refuses to learn what a host of the most able, 
learned, and acute men have advanced on the subject? A friend 
of mine, a banker, had a country house in Omicron's parish, and 
used regularly to attend the parish church. Being a man of 
much intelligence and serious reading, he had become acquainted 
with certain opinions respecting the Scripturea Observing the 
way in which Omicron treated such objections both in conversa- 
tion and in preaching, Mr. B. once took occasion to mention 
his doubts and difficulties to him, telling him at the same time 
that he should feel very thankful for any assistance or light. 
But he was astonished to find that Omicron knew nothing of 
the subjects on which he had dogmatized, that he simply 
repeated what he had heard from others not much better 
informed than himself. Mr. B. frankly told Omicron that 
though he had never admired, he had always respected him ; 
but now, as he could do neither, he must attend some other 
church to save himself from becoming an infidel Poor Omi- 
cron was sadly disconcerted at this, for he was rather flattered 
by the regular and serious attention of so intelligent a man as 
Mr. B., and his withdrawal, he knew, would create much specu- 
lation and remark.' 

** 'You will allow, at least,* said he, ' that I am honest in hold- 

VOL. I. T 
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ing my own opinions/ ' That, sir/ replied B. * is for yourself to 
decide. You are placed here, and maintained to teach the 
Christian religion, and you know almost nothing of the subject, 
you are therefore unable to afford any assistance to one of your 
flock who seriously wishes help. You refuse to look into books 
which many of your parishioners read, and think it their duty 
to read. If you had a higher honesty, you would follow their 
example, and then you would be cither qualified to refute what 
they advance, or to cease denouncing opinions which you do not 
understand, and which, for aught you can tell, may be correct/ 

" Mr. B. is now a hearer of Alpha, who, he says, has given 
him much light and done him great good. A remark he lately 
made to me on this subject illustrates well the different effects 
which such men as our two friends produce. 'Under Omicrou's 
preaching,' said he, * I began to doubt whether anything was 
tme ; all the dogmas, however doubtful, were urged with the 
same confidence ; whereas the effect of Alpha's instiiictions is 
to deepen my conviction that religion is true, that it is a 
genuine part of man's nature, and one of his primary neces- 
sities ; that to deny this is to deny himself. The doctrines in- 
volved in this idea, and plainly arising out of it, appear to me 
as certain as any other necessary truths, so that faith rises into 
knowledge, and having become convinced that Christianity is 
speculatively true, I feel it also practically cflScacious in urging 
me to live a higher, purer, and more self-denying life, than any 
I ever thought of attempting before. In this state of mind/ he 
added, solemnly, ' I hope, Dr. Slownian, I am neither an infidel 
nor a heretic, though I feci Mr. Omicron feels some difficulty in 
determining to which class I belong, or perhaps whether I da 
not belong to some other community worse than either.' 

" Dr. S. ended our conversation with this remark, * As men 
know less they believe more ; as they know more they believe 
less, that is, fewer things. The ages of faith have alwajs 
hitherto been ages of ignorance, perhaps they always will and 
must be ; which is only saying, that when we don't know (m' 
selves, we are the more ready to listen to those who say thKf 
knoiv, Germany now believes less than England, England hvj 
than Ireland, Spain, Italy ; everywhere the creed contracts ' 
the popular understanding expands. The priest and the adi 
master are natural antagonists : no wonder, tho priest is ja 
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of his rival, and would keep him in his pay and under his 
authority. But the struggle can only end in one way. Learn- 
ing is called in to defend the faith, but always ends in turning 
round to attack its patron. 

' A friend who went with me to church to-day, and who had 
heard Dr. S. preach before, remarked, * that he did not seem to 
insist much upon the mysteries of religion.' On my asking 
what doctrines he alluded to, my friend mentioned the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost, the Fall, the Atonement, Election, Reprobation, 
and the like. 

" On the first opportunity I mentioned this to Dr. S. His 
reply was to this eflfect, ' When younger I used often to dis- 
course on these topias, because, being persuaded they were 
truths revealed, I supposed it was my duty to insist upon them. 
I have ceased for many years past to do so, for this reason; — I 
find I cannot explain any of those doctrines in any degree, 
neither can I turn them to any practical account. Any hypo- 
thesis I may propound depends entirely upon my own inge- 
nuity, or that of some other man, and may be correct ; but 
more likely is merely imagined. To discuss these subjects is 
apt also (as experience has taught me) to raise up doubts and 
(luestious which are not easily satisfied ; besides, is it not absurd 
to confess that these are mysteries, and then to discoui'se of 
them as if they were matters within the scope of our under- 
standings ? i. e., first to acknowledge that we cannot explain or 
comprehend them, and then to proceed as if we could do both. 
Besides, these doctrines, if handled at all, should be handled in 
a philosophical way. S. Fran(;ois de Sales was both a great 
preacher and a great saint, and a very wise man to boot, as his 
wonderful success in reconverting the Protestants shows. In 
his treatise, "De la Predication," he offers the same advice. " Si 
dign^ de mysterio TrinitatLs dicere nequiverimus, eo argument© 
abstineamus. Si idonei non simus exponere istud Joannis In 
principio, supersedere licet. Sunt alia majoris utilitatis argu- 
menta, nee omnia omnes facere necesse est." 

" * Some doctors, you see, are wise as well as orthodox, and yet 
both our Lord and Paul have taught us this, " I have yet many 
things to say, but, &a" " I have fed you with milk .... to 
bear it." ' 

T 2 
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" Among many other strange opinions which he advocated, 
this was one, that sermons should not be declamations but 
teachiiiga. When people said they had heard a fine sermon, he 
was accustomed to ask 'What has it taught you?' If they said, 
' Nothing in particular/ or * they could not tell/ or something 
quite trite and common-place, he told them they did not under- 
stand what was the use and intent of preaching. * It is won- 
derful,* he would remark, ' that men and women sliould hear 
sermons all their lives, and yet should know almost nothing of 
their religion, nothing in shoii; but the catechism. In what 
subject are men willing to be pupils and scholars all their lives 
without making any progress? ' 

" He gave very curious advice to a young preacher who con- 
sulted him whether he should read or recite his sermons. ' If 
you can speak sense,* he said, ' by all means recite ; reading is 
an unnatural, and, therefore, an ineffectual mode of address ; 
and is preferable only to talking nonsense. But however you 
prepare your aermonay always prepai-e your prayers, and that with 
anxious care : simplicity, dignity, comprehensiveness, are not to 
be attained without careful study. A Church w^hich uses a 
Liturgy will always gain upon a Church which employs extem- 
pore prayers, among an educated population. Its want of a 
Liturgy will prove the overthroiv of the Church of Scotland : 
and at no distant period. I have talked to many pious and 
intelligent people who had seceded to the Episcopal Church, 
and I found that ' the superiority of the Episcopal prayers ' was 
the reason alleged, and I doubt not truly, in almost every case- 
Write your prayers very carefully and deliberately, and revise 
them again and again, till they become fit expressions of the 
Christian heart, and if you cannot commit them to memory, 
read tliem. The laws of our Church allow the reading of 
prayers as much as the reading of sermons, and even more : for 
Knoxs Liturgy is still the Liturgy of the Church of Scotland, 
which was intended to be read, and was read : and the people 
(I presume), would much rather their ministei-s should read 
prayers than sermons. Besides, whatever reasons may be alleged 
for the one practice, stronger may be for the other. If it be 
necessary that our speeches to our fellow men should be well 
ordered, it is yet more needful that our addresses to our Maker 
should be so/ 
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" Some discussion arose one evening, whether Dr. Chalmers 
was a great man? One of the company denied this, and 
endeavoured to prove his point by arguing that all his grand 
positions in philosophy, political economy. Church politics, &c., 
were false. Dr. Slowman thought the fact that Dr. Chalmers 
had persuaded so many people that he Wds a great man, was 
itself a proof of a certain amount of greatness ; ' for,' said he, 
* there is always some divinity in human idols, they are univer- 
sally superior to the herd in some quality fitted to excite admi- 
ration ; if not in wisdom, knowledge, &c., yet in strength of 
will, energy, perseverance, and the like. And in these latter, 
the greatness of the person in question chiefly consisted. He 
was, also, a great rhetorician, though not profound or accurate 
as a thinker, and very shallow in his knowledge of most 
subjects.' 

" 'Our Church,' Dr. Slowman once said, ' teaches the doctrine 
of eternal torments to the wicked. I feel it a duty to believe that I 
am one of the elect, and also all my kindred, and all I love and 
care for ; because it being my duty to love God, I feel I should 
have too strong a reason to hate Him, if I thought either myself, 
or any one else, whom I care for, created by the Almighty to 
glorify Him (who needs no glory), by unceasing and endless 
torment.' 

•' * Is this hope of Immortality,' he would exclaim, ' the inspi- 
ration of God, or of our own selfishness ? Is it our covetous- 
ness grasping for more life, after we have had enough ; refusing 
to retire from the banquet though we have eaten and drunk 
enough ? Is it the glory or the shame, the strength or the 
infirmity of human nature ? or has our experience in this 
world only awakened the consciousness of a capacity which has 
had no satisfaction, and could have had none in the present 
state ? ' 

" A young minister, a person of some talents and acquire- 
ments, who had lately been settled in a neighbouring parish, 
oflSciated one day for Dr. Slowman. He dealt very hardly with 
the literary and scientific men of the time, the periodical press, 
and, in short, with those who lead public opinion : representing 
them as deeply infected with a spirit of ungodliness or infidelity. 
As we were walking in the manse garden, before dinner, this 
young divine turned the conversation to the sermon, pardonably 
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anxious to know Dr. Slowman s opinion of his performance. 
After receiving one or two hints to this effect, he at last con- 
founded the preacher, and all of us, by remarking veiy gravely, 
that he very much admired the composition of the sermon, and 
thought several passages very effective ; but he confessed he did 
not like sermons which attacked the Christian religion, and he 
felt uncomfortable when a minister of the Gospel set himself to 
pull down what he should labour to build up. Being both a 
sincere and a zealous man, Mr. Steven exhibited that degree of 
astonishment, and even liorror, which may be imagined. With 
great agitation, he asked Dr. Slowman to explain what he meant ; 
for he had found out that he always meant something when he 
spoke. * Be not surprised, my young friend,* said the much re- 
flecting man, *at what I have said: on a moment's consideration, 
you will perceive how you were, by that strain of discourse, 
dishonouring and weakening that faith which you designed to 
uphold and honour. Your argument amounted to this, that the 
learned, the inquiring, the reflecting portion of the community 
doubt or disbelieve the Christian religion ; while they who 
believe it are the illiterate, the uninquiring, the credulous, they 
who take everything for granted and believe, or profess, any- 
thing they are taught. Analyse your expressions, and you will 
see that with you, the " wise and prudent " are just the men of 
intelligence and thought, the babes are just the boors and sim- 
pletons. Now, sir, if this representation were just, what 
inference could any man of common sense draw but this — that 
the religion which the latter party believed, and the former 
rejected, can be nothing but delusion ? Don't be hasty, my good 
sir, to call any one an infidel because he denies many thing?? 
which you hold ; or a lieretic because he believes very differently 
from you. He may have more faith than you, though he has 
less creed : and the most enlightened Christians have generally 
been heretics to contemporary Theologians and Dogmatists, and 
the multitude, who are always led by them. Our Confession of 
Faith makes Milton and Jeremy Taylor, not to say Francois de 
Sales, FAi^lon, Chrysostom, and Basil, and all the Fathers, 
Saints, and Martyrs of the ancient Church, both Greek and 
Latin, heretics ; yet I hope to meet them in lieaven, if I ana 
counted worthy to find entrance there. And, besides, I console 
myself with the thought that I may see in the same place 
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numbers, whom the Polemics had consigned to everlasting 
flames. " For many shall come from the east and the west, &c./ 
i, c, many of the heterodox shall be in heaven, and crowds of 
the orthodox shall be in another place/ .... 

. . . "Let me set down in this place what the Doctor 
said to me respecting the sin against the Holy Ghost. ' It is 
very remarkable/ he said, ' that when our Lord says so much 
about the divine mercy, and preaches so much forgiveness of 
sins, he should make an express exception in respect of this one 
sin. This particular wickedness, as you will observe by looking 
at the passages in which it is mentioned, was the imputing 
Christ' 8 miracles to Demons ; in short, ascribing God's works 
to devils ; a proceeding, doubtless, which displayed a peculiar 
malignity against Christ, and detestable disregard of moral dis- 
tinctions. Now,' added he, * to impute evil works or malevolent 
dispositions to God, appears to me the same sin in a more 
hideous form. To hold that God wishes, intends, or necessi- 
tates that any of His creatures should be miserable, much 
more that they should be eternally so, is such an outrage 
upon the character of God, that to teach it may well be deemed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, and that in an aggravated form. 
Fortunately, however, good men mean no evil by the doctrines 
they embrace. When they feel their contradiction or impiety, 
they call them mysteries. And we should charitably accept the 
apology which is implied in the use of such terms.' . . . 

"Among the peculiarities of Dr. Slowman was this, that 
before going out to dinner, and before going to dinner in his 
own house, especially if any one was to dine with him, he went 
to his prayers. * We are never in greater danger,' he would say, 'or 
as Martin Luther would express it, the devil is never closer to our 
elbow, than when we dine in company : — in danger both as to 
what goes into our mouths and what comes out of them. It is 
then we are most apt to trangress in the way of intemperance, 
being stimulated with variety of delicacies, wines, &c., and by 
sympathy and example to commit excess ; and, also, we are 
tempted to exceed truth in various ways, in order to render 
ourselves agreeable, to indulge in gossip and other foolish 
talking, and in 'jesting which is not convenient.' So that, on 
the whole, he is a perfect man who, in such cii'cumstances. can 
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eat and drink to the glory of God. Therefore, sensible of my 
danger, I say my prayers/ 

"I am afraid such superstitious notions and practices may 
lower my friend in the estimation of my enlightened readers. 

" Dr. Slowman said : * A great evil in itself, and a fearful 
temptation to weak and unscrupulous men, is this, that whatever 
a preacher says, he need fear no contradiction. I, myself, have 
heard numerous downright falsehoods uttered in the pulpit as 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. This very summer, being 
in London, I heard a popular preacher there assert with the 
greatest coolness, not in any confidence, as glaring an untruth 
as ever was spoken by human lips, and that in presence of a 
well-dressed and even fashionable-looking congregation ; among 
whom, however, it seemed to produce no sensation, or even to 
excite any surprise, or, as far as I could observe, any particular 
attention. This apology, no doubt, may be made for him, that he 
did not know it was false. But, on the other hand, neither could he 
know it was true. So that at the very lea.st, and giving him all 
the benefit of absolute ignorance, he still lied ; for he asserted 
what he did not know, and could not have ascertained, to be the 
fact. 

" ' If custom had peiTaitted any of the hearers to stand up, 
and modestly to ask the proof of such assertion, it never would 
have been made ; and, by such a check, if it were practicable, 
(and I do not see it is not, for it prevailed in the Apostolic 
Church,) a salutary revolution would be produced in preaching. 
Nonsense and fallacy, wild assertions and absurd statements, 
would not flourish as they do now.' 

" A person observed, that some of the provincial newspapers, 
appeared to derive their whole matter, even the substance of 
their leading articles, from the ' Times.' Dr. Slowman said that 
every thing that gi^ew to be monstrous became a prey and plunder 
to others. It is a law of nature ; one is fat, the others are hungry. 
It has happened to this Leviathan of News as it did to another 
Leviathan, of whom it is written, ' Thou gavest him to be meat 
to the people inhabiting the wilderness.' {Ps. Ixxiv.) 

[At the Zoological gardens at Edinbui-gh I found that the 
elephant could not protect himself against a rat that ate hia 
foot.] 

" An acquaintance had lost a daughter, a beautiful and veij 
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interesting young lady, of whom he was very fond, and had 
expressed an inclination to pray for her. The person who 
related this circumstance was inclined to censure pretty severely 
this superstition, as he considered it. 

" Dr. Slowman said he saw no reason for pronouncing any grave 
censure upon this dictate of parental affection, for our feelings, 
said he, are often wiser than our understandings. Besides, he 
added, * it can do no harm to the father, and certainly not to his 
departed child, and not being anywhere forbidden, I cannot see 
why our friend may not do what affords comfort to his wounded 
spirit.' This strain of reasoning much scandalized our com- 
panion, who objected that all Protestants considered prayers for 
the dead as superstitious, if not impious ; and it appeared pre- 
posterous to pray that persons might be saved whose doom was 
irreversibly fixed, their probation being ended, and their day of 
grace past. 

*' Dr. Slowman admitted that the Protestants were generally 
unanimous against this practice, but he said that the ancient 
Christians were nearly as unanimous in favour of it ; and as to 
the other argument, he did not think it had much force in the 
mouth of a Calvinist, who prayed for the salvation of all men, 
though at the same time he held that God had, by an absolute 
decree, doomed to everlasting damnation the great ma.ss of 
them, and that before they were bom, or had either done or 
thought good or evil. 

" ' If you pray that all men may be brought to the knowledge 
and obedience of the truth, why,' asked Dr. Slowman, ' may not 

Mr. implore God to look in mercy upon his dead daughter, 

to keep her in his holy keeping, to make her partaker of the 
joys of Paradise, to shorten any correction she may need, aud to 
hasten her perfect felicity ? God (I trust) will forgive, if he 
does not answer, such prayers.* 

" * Many diflFerent opinions,' said Dr. Slowman, ' have been held 
concerning the happiness of heaven. Indeed, probably no two 
persons agree in their conception of the nature and elements of 
that happiness. Richard Hooker, harassed with controversies, 
and agitated with the factions of his time, imagined heaven to 
be a blessed order and submission to authority. 

"'My idea of heaven,' he added, *is freedom from doubt, a state 

* Dated « The night after Janie*B buriaL" 
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in which we can inquire without suspicion, remain ignorant 
without apprehension, and reason without danger of making 
shipwreck of our faith. In this world inquiry is the parent of 
doubt or unreason, and both pay dreadful penalties, and expose 
us to frightful dangers/ 

"A London barrister met Dr. Slowman at our house, and had 
much conversation with him on a great variety of subjects. 

" He said he had never met a better informed man, or a more 
instructive or pleasant companion. He also expressed surprise 
to find a man so perfect a gentleman who lived in so obscure a 
comer, so out of the world. He was a union, he said, of two 
almost incompatible characters, the recluse student, and the 
practical, easy, refined, man of the world. He must have con- 
versed a great deal with other men, added the barrister, and yet 
more with himself. We should not do him justice if we said 
he was free of all vanity, pride, ambition, for he is evidently 
above these passions. 

" One Sunday we had a stranger, who preached a long expla- 
natory and doctrinal sermon, of which we were extremely tired. 

" I asked Dr. Slowman what was the reason why ministers 
continued to afflict people with such discourses, seeing the whole 
matter was contained in the Catechism, which everyone should 
be presumed to be acquainted with. He said the reason was 
because they considered the Christian religion, and called it, 
a scheme of salvation, and so very intricate and puzzling a 
scheme, that they could never take too much pains to explain 
all its intricacies and complications. 

" ' But,* I asked, ' was not the Gospel in turn such a scheme? ' 

" Dr. Slowman said, smiling, * If it was, S. Paul would pro- 
bably have known the fact. It was a scheme of salvation, as a 
father s or mother's love was a scheme for the good of their 
child. It no doubt tended to good and sought it, but the very 
thought that it was in any sense a scheme or plan was felt to 
to be shocking and even absurd. These schemers should not 
think God altogether such an one as themselves.' 

" Much preaching, he said, does far more harm than good. This 
mania for sermons we owe to the Puritans, who left us a veir 
mixed legacy, combining much good and perhaps even moro 
evil. 
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" ' I have heard a good character of Mr. Davidson/ said Dr. Slow- 
man, ' and yet I cannot think well of him, for he is not a just 
man. Now without justice no one should be considered good. 
Coming with him from Glasgow this afternoon, I observed he 
put his feet upon the cushions of the railway carriage.' I 
remarked in reply that this was a veiy small matter, and 
I did not see how it involved the character of justice. ' Its 
being a small matter,' answered Dr. Slowman, 'is the very 
thing that renders it a test and indication of a man's prin- 
ciples. It is in little things that the acute and educated con- 
science shows itself. I do not suppose Mr. Davidson would steal 
a thousand pounds, or injure his neighbour in any matter which 
was so big that every one must see it to be wrong who has any 
conscience at all. As to that practice, however, being unjust, a 
moment's reflection will prove it. It is contrary to a regulation 
of the company, who warn all passengers that it is forbidden. 
By using their railway, you are constructively a party to their laws 
and regulations. It destroys and wears out their property pre- 
maturely, and by unfair usage. A gentlewoman comes into the 
carriage and sits down upon the cushion which Mr. Davidson has 
filthified with his feet, and spoils her dress, and he thus wrongs her. 
No, sir, no man is worthy to be considered just who does not per- 
ceive that such proceeding, besides being socially rude and offen- 
sive is morally wrong, a violation of the rights of our neighbour. 
It would be well for the people, and for themselves, too, if the 
clergy, instead of speculating regarding the constitution of the 
divine nature, and the secret policy of the courtof heaven, would 
instruct their hearers more in such common-place matters as 
these, that by reason of use their moral senses might be exer- 
cised to discern both good and eviL' " 

The reader will see from these extracts, which give a 
fair sample, what the range and chai'acter of these " Col- 
lectanea " are. They are the same throughout, a melange 
of thoughts, some original, some borrowed, and with the 
thin thread of biographical identity running through it, 
reminding one now of " Sartor Kesartus," and now, of 
'* Friends in Council," in a subdued way. 
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In sundry note-books and scraps of MS., there are 
jottings evidently designed io be wrought into the tissue 
of this web, but too fragmentary or disjointed to be 
quoted here. Dr. Slowman comes to no end ; and pro- 
bably much would have been added to his sajdngs and 
doings, but for the " ineluctabile fatum." In Dr. Lee's 
diary, of July, 1861, among other projected works, he 
specifies " Life of Dr. Slowman, and a System of 
Theology, by Same." Some of these projects he ful- 
filled, but this remains incomplete. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RESTORATION OP OLD GREYFRIARS' CHURCH — ANNUITY 
TAX — SERMON AT CRATHIE — UNIVERSITY REFORM — 
CORRESPONDENCE — DIARY — ^TROUBLE AND SORROW. 

*' Who knew the seaaons when to take 
Occasion l^ the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet" 

Tenntsok, lb the Qu««ii,1851. 

After much municipal delay, the Church of the Old 
Greyfriars' was restored. A large sum was added by 
the congregation to the legal funds, in order that the 
restoration might be effected in a style worthy of the 
historical renown of the Church. The outside could not 
be altered in any way; but the interior was repaired 
and fitted up, gracefully though simply, and all the 
windows were filled with painted glass — ^then a novelty 
in Scotch churches. The great east window was the 
gift of the congregation. Among the others, which were 
presented as memorials, were, one in memory of Principal 
Eobertson — ^to which his nephew, Lord Brougham, con- 
tributed ; one in memory of Dr. Inglis — the founder of 
the Scottish ** India Mission'' — given by his son, the 
present Lord President of the Court of Session ; and one 
in memory of Dr. Erskine (Robertson's colleague), the 
joint gift of Dr. Lee's distinguished j&iend, Mr. Erskine, 
of Linlathei], and other members of the Erskine family. 
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" It was very sad/^ says Dr. Lee, " to leave the 
Assembly Hall, where we had been since Feb. 1845. 

Dear S ,* may God bless him abundantly. I have 

preached more than half of my ministry in this church, 
and I suppose far the most useful and important part of it. 

}J| The restored church was opened on June 14, 1857; 

' Dr. Lee conducting the service in the forenoon. Dr. 

Barclay in the afternoon. At the close of his sermon, 
which was from the text, Hebrews vi. 1-3, Dr. Lee said: 
— " I have endeavoured, though in much ignorance and 
weakness, to set forth the Gospel in its more practical 
applications, to the persons who have hitherto attended 
my ministry, rather than to entangle them in metaphy- 
sical speculations, or to stun them with theological 
dogmatism ; and instead of being frightened or dis- 
heartened by the opprobrium which this way of 
proceeding never fails to draw down, I desire, and by 
the grace of God I intend still, to pursue the same 
course, with, I hope, greater wisdom and energy and 
decidedness, and, may God grant, with increased success. 
Though I acknowledge, with thankfulness and humility, 

» that I have not been left without the Siitisfiiction of seeing 

I some good fruit already; and I hope more may have 

been produced than I wot of now, — but the day will 
declare it. Still, it is my purpose to look upon * the 
colours of good and evil ; ' to study the religion of 
Christ in the spirit and character of Clirist ; so to con- 
sider His life that we may live with Him ; His death, 
that we may die with Him ; His resurrection, that WB 
may rise with Him ; His ascension and reign in heayWr 
that we may ascend to a loftier moral elevation, av 

* Bey. Dr. Smith, minister of the Tolbooth pariah, whose oon 
intheHall. 
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reign in spiritual life, disenthralled from the bondage 
of the flesh and the world, both in earth and heaven ; 
may so believe that we may work ; and so work that we 
may receive the reward in that day when God shall 
bring every work into judgment, and we shall know 
how small a matter is the praise or blame, the admiration 
or the contempt, of our fellow-creatures/' 

Immediately afterwards he went up to London to 
oppose a bill concerning the " Annuity Tax,'' then before 
the House of Commons. He says in his diary, in re- 
ference to this, " Mem. : to keep out of turmoils and 
discussions as much as possible, for the future. The 
life of a salamander is not agreeable. * As much as lieth 
in you live peaceably with all men,' — even with dis- 
honest knaves like the members of the T. C." 

This tax, which has long had an unhappy prominence 
in the civic and ecclesiastical annals of Edinburgh, was, 
at that time, a charge of six per cent, on the rental of 
shops and houses in the city, for the stipends of the 
clergy. The tax was first imposed in 1634, and the 
area of its incidence was extended as the city increased, 
— the last extension having taken place in 1809. The 
College of Justice, comprising all the members of the 
legal profession, was exempted from payment; an 
ancient privilege, designed as a bribe to induce the 
Courts of Law to settle themselves permanently in 
Edinburgh. The tax was levied from occupiers, not 
from owners ; and this, as well as the exemption of the 
lawyers, fostered the popular dislike to it. As dissent 
grew, dislike ripened into hate, and hate into resistance. 
Although the clergy were most lenient in their collection 
of the impost, and voluntarily sanctioned many ex- 
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emptions from it, the fact of their claiming it at all was 
eagerly used by local agitators (as an oppressive sample 
of clerical rapacity) to inflame the uninstructed public 
mind against Church Establishments in general, and the 
Establishment at Edinburgh in particular. Sundry 
efforts were made at different times, in Parliament, to 
adjust the " Annuity Tax " on a basis which should con- 
ciliate the opposition to it, without entirely forfeiting 
the rights of the clergy. None had succeeded. Indeed, 
the local demagogues found the tax too serviceable a 
stalking horse for their own ambitions and jobberies, to 
allow it to be quietly driven into the background. They 
would either have total and immediate abolition — ^which 
they knew they could not get — or nothing. So year 
after year passed, and the agitation continued ; the 
clergy were exposed — as the local demagogues desired — 
to the odium of collecting the tax from recusant payers ; 
and persons of tender and delicate conscience were, on 
every needful occasion, to be found, who, rather than pay 
peaceably their legal share of it, suffered the spoilinor of 
their goods by the sheriff's officer, and enjoyed the brief 
glory of a dubious martyrdom. In 1857 another Annuity 
Tax bill, introduced by Mr. Adam Black, then meml)er 
for Edinburgh, was before the House of Commons ; and 
its provisioDS were so entirely subversive of the position 
of the Church as an Established Church, that the Pres- 
bytery did all they could to secure its defeat. It was 
on this errand Dr. Lee went to London. He took a 
keen interest in the question ; being anxious at once to 
secure adequate stipends for the clergy, and to remove 
every reasonable cause of grievance on the part of tiie 
taxpayer. But he had no tolerance for the tactics 
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the local demagogues,* and no belief in the conscientious 
scruples which obliged people to break the law rather 
than pay their taxes. 

He made a long speech in the Presbytery, shortly 
after his return from London, on the subject of the BilL 
He maintained that the principle to be kept in view in 
any adjustment of the tax, was, that the stipends of the 
ministers should be so secured as to bear a proportion 
to the progress of society, the expenses of Uving, &c. ; 
and that therefore it was necessary to perpetuate their 
relation to the rental of the city, and not to fix them 
(as had been proposed) at a definite sum, which, as the 
value of money lessened, would become proportionally 
insufficient. He pointed out, what the local demagogues 
shut their eyes to, — ^that the incomes of all other pro- 
fessional men were rising steadily, while those of the 
clergy were relatively falling, and tliis, in a great 
measure, because of their own gentleness in exacting 
the Annuity Tax.t A.t that time there were fully 
16,000Z. of arrears due to them. 



* Li a squib which I find amoxig his papers. Dr. Lee enahrmes the names of 
some of these obscure worthies. Bere is a rerse of it : — 

" Those venerable saws 
That Magistrates the laws 
Should both enforce, and eke themselTes obey, 
Are now exploded quite, 
For Stot, and Neil, and Wright 
Haye shown the lieges all a better waj. 

Chanu, 

Wright, Neil, and Stot, 

Shafi never be forgot — 
With Tully*8 and with Chatham's name, 
In company their deathless fame 
Right on to Immortality shall trot." 

t For instance, in 1807 the salary of a judge of the Court of Session was 
1 280;., and that of a minister of Edinburgh .H30/. In 1857 the salary of a judge 
was 8000/., while that of a minister was barely GOO/. 

VOL. I. u 
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We find him, again and again, speaking in the Pres- 
bytery on the question, and trying to guide the delibera- 
tions of his brethren to the only satisfactory end — a 
practicable compromise. In a long speech in March^ 
1859,* he argues against a fresh bill of Mr. Black's, then 
before the House of Commons ; and urges, as the basis 
of an adjustment which the ministers could accept, the 
transfer of the patronage of the churches from the Town 
Council to the several congregations; the extension of 
the tax to the members of the College of Justice ; and 
the concession of the seat rents, at present paid to the 
Town Council, to the Church on behoof of the clergy. 

These terms were not obtained; but in 1860 a 
different settlement of the vexed question was secured 
by the bill of Mr. Moncrieff, then Lord Advocate. This 
bill effected a compromise, to which the clergy, somewhat 
imwillingly, assented. It reduced to a minimum the 
amount of the tax; it levied it from the College of 
Justice, — ^to which that body readily agreed — but it 
reduced the number of ministers from eighteen to thirteen, 
and it fixed the stipends at the inadequate pittance of 
55 OZ. a year. It further vested the management of the 
city churches, and of the fund raised by the tax, in the 
hands of a board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners; of 
whom Dr. Lee was appointed one. 

As a final solution of a prolonged dispute, this arrange- 
ment was accepted by the city on the one hand, and 
the clergy on the other. All the concession was, 
obviously, on the part of the latter. They agreed to the 
reduction of their number from eighteen to thirteen, and 
also to a serious loss of revenue; for the tax on theip* 

* Scotsman, 31 st Maroh, 1K>9» 
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creasing rental of the city was rapidly growing in annual 
value. But these sacrifices they resolved to make for the 
sake of peace. 

Dr. Lee writes to Lord Campbell in reference to the 
Billon July 14, I860:— 

" Dear Lord Chancellor, 

" Though I feel very reluctant to intrude, even for a 
moment, upon your valuable time ; yet, knowing the lively 
interest you take in the welfare of the Church of Scotland, I 
venture to draw your attention to a Bill which has just been 
read a first time in the House of Lords, I mean the Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax Bill Though not giving us all that we consider 
ourselves fairly entitled to, we — I mean the ministers of Edin- 
burgh and the Presbytery — ^regai'd the passing of that measure 
as of great consequence, as well to the peace of the community 
as to the prosperity of the Church and the comfort of ourselves 
and our successors. We hope it will meet with no opposition 
in the Lords, at least with no serious opposition. But if such 
should occur, I venture to solicit your lordship's good offices in 
getting over any difficulty that may be raised The Bill settles 
an old and vexatious question in a manner highly favourable to 
the community, and we hope not very detrimental to the 
Church. Hoping you will kindly excuse this trouble, 

" I remain, dear Lord Chancellor, 

" Your lordship's faithful servant, 

" R Lee." 

The local demagogues, however, were not to be de- 
prived of their pet grievance ; and no sooner was the 
compromise effected to which they and their represen- 
tatives had been parties, than they began to clamour for 
the repeal of Mr. Moncrieff's Bill, and for the absolute 
withdrawal of the stipends of the clergy. During the 
whole of Dr. Lee's incumbency this unprincipled clamour 
continued, and it continues still. Mr. Moncrieff, who 
had carried the Bill with the concurrence of the 

• « 

u 2 
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clamourers, and who had a proper regard for the terms 
of the arrangement which it had eflfected, found he must 
either prepare to violate these or cease to represent 
Edinburgh ; and he honourably chose the latter alterna- 
tive. This sorry chapter in the annals of the metropolis 
has, in the meantime, closed, in the triimiphant elevation 
of a pair of the local demagogues to the seats once occu- 
pied by Jeffrey and Macaulay. 

To return ; — this letter to Mr. Combe tells us some- 
thing of his life, this summer of 1857. 

** Edinbuboh, lit A^igtut^ 1857. 

" My deak sir, 

" I am quite ashamed to have been so long in writing to 
you ; the more so that though I have twenty reasons, such as 
they are, I doubt if I have one good reason. Certainly I have 
been pretty busy, and about not pleasant matters. To-day has 
been the 'capping of the doctors;' when ninety-four young 
lads have been sent forth, duly authorized to poison and slay 
Her Majesty's subjects, without risk of criminal proceedings 
against them for so doing. Mrs. Lee also and our children ail 
left me this morning for Callender; so that unless John Findlay 
had remained on the other side of the square, I should realize 
the feelings of Alexander Selkirk or Robinson Crusoe. I am 
perusing with very great interest letters from the slave States 
of America, by James Stirling, just published. I know the 
author a Uttle. He is # shrewd Scotchman, pretty well in- 
formed, and observing and reflective also I have had a 

most extraordinary summer, quite a miracle for an adhesive and 
unmigratory animal like me ; twice in London, once in Forfiur- 
shire, also in Berwickshire, and all this before the proper season 
for travel has begun. 

" The church, which I have preached in regularly till last 
Sunday, is improving as a speaking trumpet ; but the Toim 
Council show their spite by resisting all applications to ventQite 
it, putting forth the most ridiculous excuses.* My nppmitior 

* The Town Council are the patrons, and were then the conaervaton i 
city ohorches. 
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to their Annuity Tax Bill has inflamed their rage to the utmost ; 
and they appear to thiak it a good opportunity to suffocate mo 

and all the heretics i¥ho hear me Edinburgh is gone out 

of town; to-day the solitude is quite striking. This empty 
echoing house is a specimen of the city. 

*' August 2. — ^To-day I have been nearly suffocated. I shall 
not be found preaching again in that church till their high 
mightinesses see proper to admit fresh air. Literally, I hai'dly 
knew what I was saying. ... I hope we shall see you home 
about the time you anticipated, and that you and madame will 
both feel much recruited. My affectionate remembrances to 
her, and accept the same for yourself. 

" Believe me, my dear sir, 

" Yours always most sincerely, 

"Robert Lee. 

" P.S. Being all alone this evening I have read again the in- 
troduction to your new book. I think it equal to anything you 
ever wrote, in clearness, vigour, and animation. It is also 
pervaded by a Tnost religious spirit ; and it will be felt to be 
deeply interesting aud important even by many who are not 
prepared to sympathize with its views.*' 

Mr. Combe's book here referred to was " The Relation 
between Science and Religion/' and is frequently men- 
tioned in their letters. Dr. Lee revised the proof-sheets. 
" If at any time you can suggest a modification of ex- 
pression which will render the text less offensive, I shall 
be grateful for it/' says Mr. Combe, in reply to some 
criticism. " I write," he continues, " under strong ac- 
tivity of con8cie7itiou>snesSy henevolencej and veneration] 
and my head becomes hot in the region of these organs 
after an hour or two's application, and I then throw 
all aside till next day I " 
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DR. LEE TO MR. COMBE. 

•^ I5th March, 1867. 
" My DEAR SIR, 

" I have looked over the appendices, Sec., and do not find 
anything particularly requiring remark. I admire your good 
temper in dealing with adversaries. It is certainly a great 
triumph over the irascible passions to suppress the contempt 
Avhich it is impossible not to feel During the whole of last 
week I have been so much afflicted with toothache, arising, I 
think, from rheumatism, or tic, or some such cause, that I have 
done very little but groan and meditate upon the mystery of 
pain. To-day I have been thinking of a series of lectures or 
sermons on natural religion. Your present remarkable book 
suggests a great deal, and supplies a vast amount of thoughts 
and facts on the subject ; though, of course, my point of view is 

diflterent from yours With our united very kind regards 

to both of you, 

" I am, my dear sir, 

" Most truly yours, 

•' R. Lkk." 

MR. COMBE TO DR. LEE. 

" Edinbuboh, 17/* Ifarch^ 1867. 

"My dear sir, 

" I beg to thank you very sincerely for all the trouble you 
have taken in regard to my proof sheets, which are now very 
near an end .... I regret to hear that you are sufiFering from 
toothache. May it not arise from excitement of the brain, 
caused by too much work ? I know that this is a fertile cause 
of it in men whose brains are vigorous and active. My late 
brother* cured me of an awful toothache (it was so overpower- 
ing that I could only lie in bed), by sending me in cold April 
weather to Dumfriesshire in an open carnage. The cold air 
during the drive to the ' Crook Inn,* a long day, so allayed the 
nervous excitement, that I was relieved and slept soundly, and 
after a week's excursion came home well. I was in ecstasies 
writing the 'Constitution;* and he said that had not the toolli^ 

• Andrew Combe, MJ)., died 1847. <' Life a&d Gorreepondenoe,** puU 
bj Geoi^ge Gombe in 1850. His ohamcter is aketohed by Sir Jam«B Q|p 
tlie introduction to the 9th edition of A. Combers "Management of Iskfam 
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ache arrested me, I should have brought on cerebral disease. I 
was then young, ignorant, ardent, and self-willed ; but ever 
since I have read in pain a serious warning that aomethiing is 
wrong ; but we are all still so ignorant that we are often sadly 
puzzled to find out what it is that is wrong, but my faith never 
faltera on the point why pain was instituted. 

" It appears to me that with half the violence that has been 
done to the Scriptures in framing the Westminster Confession, 
a new creed could be constructed from them, every point of 
which would harmonize with a sound natural religion, adding, 
from them, doctrines beyond the reach of, but not contradict- 
ing, reason ; and I have a strong impression that within the 
next fifty years this must be done, or Christianity, as now 
taught, will perish. 

"We shall be greatly disappointed should you fail us on 
Wednesday evening. I expect Mr. John Young, who, in July, 
1839, was introduced to me in Quebea He was then one of 
my disciples, although personally unknown. He is now the 
member for Montreal in the Canadian Parliament, and a moral 
reformer, in whom you will be interested. He has heard you 
preach, and was astonished to hear such sound practical sense 
from a Scotch pulpit ! 

" With our united kind regards to you and Mrs. Lee, 

" I remain, my dear sir, 

" Very truly yours, 

" Geo. Combe." 

mb. combe to db. lee. 

•* St. Boque, '2Bth May, 1857. 
" Mr DEAB SIB, 

" The visit of yourself and Mrs. Lee last evening did us 
much good, and gave us much pleasing matter for reflection. 

" I have explained to Mr. Robert Cox the project I threw out 
yesterday of having a voluntary board or boards in Scotland, for 
the examination of middle-class schoolmasters, and he approves 
of it. If you. Professor Eelland, Professor Allman, Mr. Mac- 
adam, Chemistry ; Dr. Ooodsir or Struthers, or Mr. Gardner, for 
Physiology, and Hodgson as paid Secretary— could be formed 
into a Board, with the function of the Committee of Council, 
and if Boards in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St Andrews were 
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subsequently fonned, Hodgson being secretary to them all, I 
should anticipate good results to the education of the country. 

" I have been thinking with deep interest on your now in- 
fluential position, which throws great responsibility on you.* 
You know ' there is nothing like leather/ so excuse me for 
saying that I wish you were a practical phrenologist^ to aid you 

in your recommendations of ministers. Sheriff 's head, for 

example, is such a palpable index of his true character, that do 
phrenologist, accustomed to observe, could mistake it ; yet you 
would have erred from your impressions of his qualities If 
you should ever recommend a man, however admirable in 
intellect, and however liberal in speech and profession^ but in 
whom the moral organs, especially conscientiousness, were 
deficient, he would turn out to be the man the brain indi- 
cated, and disappoint you, and there is constant risk of this. If 
you can find time and inclination this autumn to read the 
system of phrenology, and are disposed, when I return, to receive 
a practical lesson in the museum, I should be happy to give it, 
if I recruit sufficiently during the summer. This may appear 
really ' like leather,' but I am in earnest 

*' With our united kindest regards to you and Mrs. Lee, 

" I remain, my dear sir, 

"Very truly yours, 

"Geo. Combe. 

•* The Rer. Db. R. Lkk.'» 



dr. lee to mr. combe, 
"My dear sir, 

" I think most of the gentlemen you mention would be 
willing to act on such a Board as you name, or others would who 
are equally well qualified. For myself, I should be willing to act^ 
for a little at least, till matters were set a-gomg. I should rejoice 
to see Hodgson so employed. " It is a duty he would dischaige 
better than anybody, and it would afford him a recognition and 
give him a position to which he is well entitled. You mistake 

if you suppose I imagined Sheriff to be a man of any 

moml probity or conscientiousness .... I thought him to 
possess that low kind of amiability which may consist with ft 

* In zcoammending ministezs for Crown liTinga. 
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self-indulgent temper ; a constitutional kindliness with no self- 
denial, and a low moral. Don't imagine, however, I could ever 
recommend such a person as worthy of confidence or proper to 
be put into a situation of trust. I thank you for your advice 
about phrenology. And though I despair now, at my age, and 
with my occupations, of doing much in a new study, I am not 
only willing but wishful to learn what you can so well teach me 
on the functions of the brain. I shall accordingly endeavour 
to read the system of phrenology, which indeed has stood among 
my legenda a year past ; assured by much experience of your 
writings that I shall fiud great instruction, whether I may be 
fully convinced or not. Of the truth of phrenology in a general 
way I have long had no doubt. Your friendly offer, I hope, I 
maybe able to embrace ; for which, and for all other instances of 
your kindness, I thank you very much." 

The following extract from another letter to Mr. 
Combe expresses his warm regard for the latter as a 
fnend, and iUustrates the frank and candid spirit in 
which each regarded the other's opinions. 

" You will never lose my affection and esteem so long as I 
can appreciate moral principle, love of truth, courage, and 
benevolence ; that is so long as you continue what you are, and 
I retain the same capacity of admiring what is good which I 
now have. 

" I am not yet in circumstances to give any opinion of your 
work as a whole ; but I am satisfied it contains not only what 
is highly important, but highly needful. 

" I do not disguise from myself, what you, I believe, are quite 
aware of, that you and I have some very deep differences of 
opinion. Your philosophy teaches that this world is a complete 
system. Mine, if I may presume to call my poor thoughts by 
that name, regards it as a great vestibule only to a mansion 
far greater than itself. I am thankful, however, to you 
for the great light you have thrown upon this vestibule: 
the vast mass of new and important truths which you have 
discovered, systematized, expounded, and made practicable 
and useful : and the vast mass of sophisms and errors you 
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have refuted. Also your religiousness of spirit^ and constant 
habit of associating nature with Qod, as his creature, and 
depending upon him, and expressing his character and his 
will, attract my sjrmpathy strongly towards you. I am thus 
delighted to agree and sjrmpathize with you so far; and in 
the matter respecting which we hold different views, it is useless 
for us to speak, for it is not likely either of us will ever relin- 
quish his present opinion. For myself and all my friends I 
pray constantly, that the Father of Lights may teach us all that 
is needful, and preserve us from all errors that are hurtful 
and dangerous ; and sensible of my own ignorance, I am not 
disposed to call those that differ with me by hard names, or 
even to think of them harshly. On the contrary, I desire to 
love what is good, and esteem what is excellent in all men. 
After this explanation we may feel at perfect ease. Considering 
how little we know, and how imperfectly and dimly even that 
little is comprehended, we may well practise forbearance towards 
each other in these matters in which we may differ, while we 
entertain a cordial sympathy in these respecting which we 
agree." 

Of the many letters which passed between Combe and 
Dr. Lee, the four interesting ones which follow originated 
with an article on Dugald Stewart, which Dr. Lee had 
written for the Scotsman ; and which had pleased Mr. 
Combe, who writes : 

" Edinbubgh, I7th March, 185S. 

"My dear sir, 

"I have now read your notice of Dugald Stewart's 
Philosophy, and was really refreshed by seeing so much sound 
sense, accompanied by so much kindly feeling and critical 
acumen, applied to that huge, gilt, painted, and inflated India- 
Rubber Ball. The law which enforces attendance on the Pro- 
fessors of the 'Scotch Philosophy,* is retarding our social 
progress, and I most earnestly wish that you may succeed in 
getting it altered. By the way, you are probably aware I had 
the audacity to offer myself as a candidate for the Logic CSiair 
in opposition to Sir William Hamilton, and obtained three vote 
out of the thirty-three electors. But did you ever sea* 1 
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testimonials which I produced ? If not, I beg you will allow me 
to send you a copy, as a curiosity. I have several, and they are 
of no use ; and their interest to you lies in the fact that they 
caused a storm in the Senate of the University, in which some 
of the Professors were stamping with rage, through fear that 
that ignorant squad, the Town Council, might be blinded and 
seduced by their number and speciousness. One of the Pro- 
fessors, Jameson, I believe, told this to Dr. Neill, who told me. 
Good men ! They had no notion how safe they were ! 

" I was struck with your remark about Confucius and God ; 
for I very lately had two analogous cases stated to myself, in 
addition to six or eight previously known to me. The state- 
ment is in these terms, varied slightly in individual instances, 
and the persons are all well-educated, moral, and well to do ; in 
short, above par in moral, intellectual, and practical qualities : 
viz., referring to science and religion, each says, 'I see the 
powers inherent in matter; I see their adaptations, and the 
results which these evolve : I see that the tendency is benevo- 
lent on the whole ; and I see great beauty, and skill, and power 
in the adaptations and combinations ; but, nevertheless, no 
feeling, sentiment, intuition, or conviction — call it what you 
will-— of a God arises in my mind from all these perceptions. 

" The case is so entirely different with me, that I feel, on 
hearing such statements, precisely as I do when a person tells 
me that he hears the sounds of the sweetest musical instru- 
ments, but recognises in them nothing corresponding to what 
people in general call melody and harmony. They indicate a 
cerebral defect, and I am anxious to find out its precise nature 
and locality. One feature is found in all their brains, so far as 
I have observed, viz., they are deficient in Wonder and Ideality. 
Some of them have a fair share of Causality and Veneration ; 
but all of them are deficient in the power of going out of them- 
selves and embracing a wide sphere of thought I have found 
them looking perfectly blank, when an abstract argument was 
being carried on to its logical but distant conclusions, so distant 
that an exercise of imagination was necessary to give those 
fonn. 

"Such confidential communications are at once interesting 
and instructive ; and should teach us all forbearance and humi- 
lity. I often think how a being who possessed an organ that 
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enabled him to discern the nature of things would look on us. 
We should appear to him pretty much as the inferior animals 
appear to us. 

"With oar united kind regards to you and Mrs. Lee, and 
hoping that the milder weather is benefiting your daughter, I 
remain, 

" My dear sir, 

" Very truly yours, 

"Geo. OoiEBE,*' 

[reply.] 

** Eduibusgh, IBth March, 185& 

''My dear sir, 

*' I had no notion that your ' certificates ' would prove 
one of the most interesting volumes I ever opened. I have 
done nothing but read it this evening, though I have plenty 
other work before me. 

" It is quite dramatic and most striking. I am quite 
annoyed that your modesty has prevented you mentioning to 
me this curious chapter of your history sooner. I did not 
imagine, in writing the remarks on the works of Dugald 
Stewart,* that you had been so deeply implicated in the same 
question. Many thanks for this very amusing and instructive 
volume. I wish I had written anything worthy of being sent 
you in return for your many kind contributions to my libraiy 
— all of which, without exception, are full of interest and 
instruction. 

" Believe me, my dear sir, 

" Most sincerely yours, 

"Robert Lee." 

mr. cohbe to dr. lee. 

" Edinbuboh, I9th March, 1S68. 

*' My dear sir, 

" I return the * Record ' with many thanks. It affoids 
an excellent text for your projected work on Preaching. It 
Ignores your remarks on pages 24 and 25 of your sermoi 
You should hold the opponents close down to answer tti^ 
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question.* Again, does grace operate in harmony wUIi, 
or in opposition to, the laws of nature ? They must answer 
this also. It cannot act on the human £Eu;ulties, so far as I can 
conceive, independently of the laws of nature; for vrithovi 
brai/a we have no evidence of mind, and the brain certainly 
acts under laws. 

"I had forgotten my 'Testimonials,' and all that they 
contain, for many years, until your observations recalled them 
to my recollection. I never had any hope of being elected. 
My sole object was to promote the study of phrenology, and in 
this respect I was as unsuccessful as in obtaining the Chair. I 
distributed the volume to all the authorities, scientific, medical, 
and legal, in Edinburgh, and it only provoked greater dislike 
and hostility. The testimonials were a condemnation of them- 
selves, and affronted them ; and they scowled on me for my 
presumption. ' Academicus ' is Dr. W. P. Alison, and he and 
the other Professors redoubled their ' refutations ' to their classes, 
and phrenology in Edinburgh went back. 

" It is quite true that my rejection was to me a great benefit. 
It threw me on the world ; and my ideas have been greatly in- 
creased by my travels in America, on the contiDcnt, and by the 
position which the testimonials acquired for me in London. In 
1836, 1 was still breathing only an Edinburgh and provincial 
atmosphere. The rejection made me a citizen of the world ; 
and I now see the littleness of many persons and things here, 
who and which then appeared to me great. 

" I remain, my dear sir, 

" Very sincerely youi-s, 

" GEa COMBK 
"TheBev. Dr. Lbe." 
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''^h April, ISBS. 

My dear sir, 

" I returned this afternoon from Kippendavie, near Dun- 
blane, whither I went on Tuesday. As soon as I am at leisure 
I shall endeavour to look into your paper on D. Stewart's 
philosophy. I have no doubt you have pointed out its fatal 

* '* Is it part of Christianity that we should obey these sanitary oommand- 
ments, under pain of the anger of Ood, under pain of gxdlt I ** 
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defects. Some good remarks on the subject appeared in the 
Times a few days ago. I fear students are less likely to read 
objections to Stewart's philosophy than some things which they 
need less; though till this new edition appeared, D. Stewart 
was about as dead as Albertus Magnus or Abelardus. Nor will 
even this grand issue preserve his vitality. Whatever truths he 
has to tell are familiarly known, and we are now too busy to read 
ponderous tomes for the sake of fine sentences. .... I was 
very sorry to leave you so soon, the more so as I was doomed to 
suffer semi-suffocation to hear what was more than semi-non- 
sensicaL It is enough to tempt one to despise the human 
understanding, when it can accept such talk for philosophy 
and wisdom.* I fear we are a silly generation. 

" Believe me most sincerely, 

"RLee." 

He preached on Wednesday, 7th October, a sermon 
which attracted a good deal of attention. This day was 
the fast-day appointed by government on account of the 
Indian rebellion. Dr. Lee declined, he said, to regard 
this terrible disaster as a punishment of our national sins. 
He wanted to know what special sins it was sent specially 
to punisL " Punishment can afford no instruction, and 
be no instrument of moral government, unless a con- 
nection can be traced between the thing punished and 
that which punishes it." He did not hesitate to con- 
denm the idea that we should use our power in India to 
promote Christianity. He held the Government had no 
right to employ Indian taxes to spread British religion ; 
and he believed that the mutiny of the troops had arisen 
chiefly from the Hindoo dread of this, and of other 
changes, wrought upon by Mussulman fanaticism. 
"Perhaps,^' said Dr. Lee, towards the close, "the sin 

* At the Philosophical Institution, apparently. 
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that will be least thought of to-day is our being rulers 
of India at alL" 

A good deal of dispute was going on about India at 
this time in religious circlea It was maintained by 
many persons that the Government should directly use 
its influence and authority for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. This view was zealously opposed by others, 
who contended that it was unjust to employ secular 
power to spread religion of any kind. Opinion was 
also considerably divided, in the Church, upon the ques- 
tion of the evangelization of India ; one party hold- 
ing that " the preachiug of the Word " must be the 
great instrument, another that the native mind must be 
first prepared by education for the reception of the 
GospeL Dr. Lee was steadfast to this latter principle. 

In the Presbytery of Edinburgh, in March, 1858, Dr. 
Macfarlane, backed by Dr. Hunter and others, urged that 
the Church should press on the Government the duty of 
authoritatively recognising and teachiug the Christian 
religion in India, and that an ** overture" should be 
adopted to this effect Dr. Lee moved a negative to this 
proposal, and in the course of his speech he said : — 

" The overture, as he understood it, called on the Government 
to take every means for the Christianizing of India. He could 
agree to no overture that called on the Government to do any 
such thing. Dr. Hunter had quoted this most solemn passage 
— * When thy judgments are on the earth, the inhabitants will 
learn wisdom.' He (Dr. Lee) read it 'will learn righteousness;' 
and he hoped the lesson which they would derive from the 
recent judgments in India would be the righteousness which 
was inculcated by our blessed Saviour, when he said, 'All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
thus to them.' They had heard reverend gentlemen telling them 
that they were advocates of the principle of toleration, and 
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(what was more astounding to him) that all the members of 
this Presbytery were advocates of the same principle. He 
supposed they were, but the toleration of which they were the 
advocates seemed to differ exceedingly from that which was 
usually understood to be toleration, and from that of which he 
was a humble advocate. The toleration which they supported 
was not a toleration which told them to do to others that which 
they would that others should do to them, but to do that which 
if done to them they would rebel against They propose to call 
on the Government to do something. What was the Govern- 
ment ? It was the body that wielded the civil power, which 
held the purse, and disposed of the money and lives of the 
people ; the body that carried the sword, and was the minister 
of wrath — ^they called on that Government to do whatsoever it 
could to promote Christianity. And they proposed that the 
Government should carry on its operations by establishing 
schools in order, he supposed, to teach Christianity directly. 
But what did they mean by that ? Did they wish Government 
to erect a civil establishment for the promotion of Christianity 
in India ? Did they wish Government to set up an Established 
Church in India? The arguments of reverend gentlemen would 
go to this, that they should take the money of the Hindoos, and 
that, contrary to their opinions, however erroneous, and their 
convictions, however absurd, they should pay a priesthood for 
teaching them the Christian religion ? Was that what it was 
desired that Government should do? If the doing of that by a 
Government was consistent with their ideas of toleration, it was 
not consistent with his. The thing proposed to be done was 
that Grovemment should erect schools in which Christianity was 
to be taught. That was just erecting a Church Establishment 
in another form, though calling it a school ; and he held that, if 
Government did so, it would violate every idea and definition 
of toleration that ever he heard. Some might say, why was it 
done in this country ? It was done for this reason, that this 
country was reputedly a Christian country, and that it professed 
to be a Christian country, and because Christianity was mlde^ 
stood to be part and parcel of the law of the land. It was oa 
the idea that the people were Christian, and acquiesced in tW 
application of their money, that the Established ChuichM 
Great Britain could alone be defended. If the course n 
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could be defended on abstract grounds, every man in his senses, 
every man who had the faculties of observation and reflection, 
must see that it would be most inexpedient, and for this plain 
reason that it would only tend to strengthen those objections to 
the Gospel, and to fortify those prejudices which were already 
too strong ; and hence, instead of hastening the coming of the 
kingdom of God in that benighted land would only tend 
to postpone it indefinitely. There could be no doubt that 
the progress of European enlightenment, and of Christi- 
anity itself, had had a gi-eat deal to do with this very re- 
bellion. It was proved, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
the constant increase of European influences among the popula- 
tion of India had laid the foundation of that rebellion, the 
effects of which had been so disastrous. But what would be the 
effect if this course were adopted ? How much stronger would 
be the suspicion that would agitate the minds of the Hindoos ! 
And the result would probably be another rebellion, new 
murders, new devastation, new wai-s. They had heard a great 
deal about idolatry in India, and about the contributions levied 
for the support of Juggernaut ; but had not these things been 
answered again and again in the House of Commons ? Had not 
Mr. Mangles, Colonel Sykes, and every man acquainted with 
the facts, given a direct negative to all this ? Had they not told 
us that the money so applied was not our money ? If it were 
taken out of our pockets to support the worship of Juggernaut, 
Siva, and Vishnu, and the other Hindoo deities, he could very 
well understand the objection ; but the money was not ours, it 
was that of the people who worshipped these gods ; and many 
territories had been ceded to the British Government under the 
express stipulation that the moneys contributed, not by us, but 
by them, should be so devoted. Did they want these treaties 
to be broken, and the feelings and consciences, such as they 
were, of these people violated? Certainly that would be a 
curious way of illustrating the Christian principles of which we 
boasted so much. But how, after all, did Government show its 
neutrality in this matter ? It supported three or four bishops, 
as many deans and archdeacons, and a great number of chap- 
lains, belonging to the Church of England, and several Church 
of Scotland chaplains, all teaching Christianity out of these 
funds — ^not our money, but the money of the natives of India. 

VOL. I. X 
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He submitted, therefore, that the people of India had in these 
facts a sufficient indication of what were the inclinations of the 
British Qovemment, and as to whether the British Govemment 
thought its own religion true and beneficial, or not. He main- 
tained that in this matter they had gone as far as either 

principle or expediency would permit them to do 

It would be said, ' Well, but ours is the tnie religion, and theirs 
is a false religion.' That did not matter in this respect, for ikey 
thought theirs true, and ours fake. That should make us aU 
the more careful to use argument alone, in order to convince 
them. Dr. Hunter had stated that it would be better for the 
Hindoos to have no education at all than an education without 
Christianity. With every respect for the reverend doctor, he 
must say that he held an entirely different opinion. He spoke 
in the sense of every one who knew anything of Brahminism, 
Buddhism, or any of those great Oriental superstitions, the pro- 
fessors of which were the great majority of the human race, 
when he said that the communication of the common know- 
ledge which inculcates in a European school the elements of 
science, would effectually refute and explode the superstitions 
which now held the Hindoos in thraldom, and the power of 
which was such as to forbid their votaries even to think. If 
a Hindoo were to be convinced of the folly of supposing that 
there are thirty millions of gods, and were to be convinced that 
there is but one true God, that was a conviction which he woidd 
derive from the common instruction everywhere communicated 
by Europeans. In like manner, could any man deny that the 
communication of secular knowledge was of immense benefit ? 
Could our prejudices be so gross as to make us doubt that it 
was of importance that that knowledge should be imparted, 
and that a man in possession of that knowledge was not in a 
better position to receive the truths of the Gospel than a 
Buddhist ? Buddhism was a system of Atheism ; the teaching 
of our science therefore would teach the Buddhist that there 
was but one God, and was that nothing? He could hardly 
believe his ears when he heard reverend gentlemen proponndiiig 
such a doctrine as this, that Buddhists were better let alone in 
their degrading superstition. Were they not, after such teachiiur 
as he had alluded to, incomparably better fitted for the r< 
of that which was the power and the wisdom of God unto 
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tion ? Now what must be done ? In his opinion, Government 
should be petitioned to take every obstruction out of the way of 
the diflfusion of truth, whether physical, moral, or religious; that 
everywhere the missionaries shoidd be protected; that every 
man should have liberty of speech; and that truth and error 
should have a fair field; and then, as always, the truth would 
prevaiL They must not forget that in India we were conquerors 
and foreigners, nay, that we were oppressors. These people had 
tried to throw off our yoke, and God forbid that we should 
attempt to palliate the atrocities which they had committed in 
the attempt to do so ! But they were only doing what we called 
patriotism among ourselves, and what we extolled as patriotism 
in other nations. Their resistance to our rule, therefore, was not 
of itself what we ought strongly to condemn, though the means 
by which they had sought to accomplish their end could not be 
too strongly reprobated; and since we were called upon to 
remember what our faults were, he thought that our faults 
had not been that we had not persecuted them, but that 
we had allowed the lust of dominion, and covetousness, and 
other such lusts, to be the prompting causes in our govern- 
ment of that great empire. He thought that, if we could 
not govern them without persecuting them directly or indi- 
rectly, we ought to cease to govern them at all ; for we had 
no business there if we could not nile over that people with- 
out applying principles which he contended to be in oppo- 
sition to the principles of Christianity. We ought to use no 
physical constraints whatever in the propagation of the Christian 
religion. It was wrong in itself to do so ; and it was doubly 
wrong because they were ineffectual for the purposes for which 
they were intended." 

Dr. Lee, on moving that the overture should not be 
transmitted, earned his point by the narrow majority of 
one. 

" A noble sermon/' said an English newspaper in a 
notice of his discourse on the Fast-day; — "its author, 
we are glad to see, is commanded to preach before the 
Queen/' This command, which came in the autumn of 

X 2 
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1857, liad been anticipated for some time. In Jmie 
1854, Air. Combe, who was then in London, had written 
to Dr. Lee, "I had the honour of an hour and a halTs con- 
versation, tHe-drtete^ with Prince Albert, in the Palace 
to-day, and I found an opening for telling him about 
you ; your talents, attainments, position as Professor, and 
the good you are doing in reconciling Christianity with 
the thinking of progressive minds. I mentioned, also, 
the consequences, in seducing the young students to the 
side of antiquated doctrines, flowing from the use made 
of patronage to support particular opinions.* Your ser- 
mon on war was read by the Queen, who spoke to Sir 
James Clark of it with approval." 

And again in June 1856. " On 28th May, Sir James 
Clark wi'ote me a note expressive of his admiration of 
your speech on the Education question,f in which he 
adds, ' Dr. Lee might preach a good sermon on Religion 
in the common affairs of life, taking up the subject where 
;Mr. Caird left it off/ I delayed writing to you till I had 
seen Sir James, and asked where he wished you to preach 
such a sermon ; and he answered, ' on Dee side/ I concur 
with Sir James, that a sermon such as lie suggests, pub- 
lished by the Queen's authority, would greatly aid the pro- 
gress of the country, and by strengthening your influence 
render you a more eflicient instrument, high as you 
abeady stand, in doing good." " As to going to Crathie " 
Dr. Lee replied, " I can say nothing at present. If any 
intimation comes, I must consider it. / am, hotvever 

* Referring, apparently, to the Church patronage of the Grows te 
Sootland, with the mode of exercising which Dr. Lee had been 
diflsatisfied. 

t In the AasemUy of 1856, 
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altogether indisposed to go. If I go, I shall preach some- 
thing very practical. But it is rather embarrassing to 
preach to order. Besides, I seldom make much of a 
single sermon. It is in a scries of discourses, where one 
has room to fully unfold a subject, that I ever succeed to 
any tolerable degree." Mr. Combe's and Sir James' 
benevolent desires were however at length fulfilled, and 
Dr. Lee preached inCrathie Church on the 11th October. 
" To-day,'' he writes at that date, " I preached in the 
Parish Church of Crathie, a sermon on ' Glorify God in 
your body.' I had afterwards the honour of meeting 
the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Princess Royal, 
and of dining at the Castle, and remaining there all 
night. The Prince Consort came to my room before 
dinner, and talked somewhat more than an hour, in a 
very intelligent manner. The Queen was very gracious ; 
commanded me to sit at her right hand, and chatted like 
any other well-bred, sensible lady." 

This sennon,-urgmg the Christian duty of caring 
for the body, and that "the Platonizing Christianity 
which would induce men to care for their souls by 
teaching them to contemn the fleshly tabernacle, is 
not less pernicious in its practical influence than 
theoretically vicious and false," — ^was published at Her 
Majesty's request 

"Dec. 5. — ^This day the sermon was published, after many 
delays. What the result may be I cannot tell ; but probably 
Adam Black's opinion may prove correct, that it would not be 
very populai*. Blackwood expressed the same opinion, though 
for an opposite reason ; the first saying it was too good, the 
other that it was too bad to be popular. 

"Dec, 12. — A great variety of newspaper articles, mostly very 
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laudatory; but some few Scotch and Free Church papers spittiiig 
out their venom plentifiiUy, very much chagrined evidently 
because they cannot find some heresy or other deadly sin to 
comfort themselves with. How often do we break Qod's laws 
through zeal. Such zeal, however, is zeal for ourselves, our 
notions, or our party, not for Him." 

The Queen did well to command the publication of 
the Sermon. It is an earnest Christian protest against 
the unwholesome divorce of the body from the spirit, 
and the exaltation of pietistic sentiments above practical 
duties, which the popular religious teaching of the day 
not only sanctioned but helped to produce. The in- 
fluence of Combe's philosophy is sufficiently discernible. 
The sermon will be found in "The Family and its 
Duties/' page 101 ; but we may take one or two extracts 
from it : — 

" No one is so absurd as to deny that we can do something 
to promote the health and prolong the life of the body. But 
we should understand both that we may do a great deal, and 
that to do what we can, both for our own welfare and that of 
others, in this regard, is a matter of stnctly religious obligation, 
being part of that duty which we owe to God, to our neigh- 
bour, and to ourselves. For we must glorify Him with our 
body. 

" The power of man to destroy himself is exemplified eveiy 
day; but for one that is guilty of this wickedness directly, 
thousands are destroyed by intemperance, bad or insufficient 
food, want of ventilation, noxious gases, excessive mental excite- 
ments, idleness, overworking, and the like. These paths, 
indeed, are often so circuitous, that people will hardly be per- 
suaded that their 'end is destruction/ But that they lead 
down to the chambers of death as certainly as the shortest 
road, who does not know that ever took pains to trace themi 
Who does not know, in his own experience, that ever walked i 
them? 
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" It is reckoned that a hv/ad/red thousand persona die annU" 
aUy in England of preventable diseases. In the same propor- 
tion, more than a million and a quaii^r must die annually * 
over Europe; and, probably, if we consider certain customs 
prevailing in China and India, the great centres of population 
in the East, not fewer than five or six times that number must 
perish over the whole world. 

" We shudder to look upon the sanguinary track of war, as 
well we may ; but the numbers that perish in war are a mere 
fraction compared with the coimtless thron^of human beings 
that ignorance and vice are constantly tumbling into their 
graves. Can we think of this without horror and pity ? Our 
religion, the religion of mercy and charity, should prompt us 
to study this dreadful spectacle — sin thus reigning unto 
death. 

** Probably not fewer than four hundred thousand men were 
killed during the late Russian war. But during the same 
period, ten times as many died in Europe alone from prevent- 
able diseases. The slaughter of four millions of persons, during 
three years, in war against the laws of health ! so appalling a 
fact is surely deserving the earnest attention not only of 
governors, politicians, and philanthropists, but of all men who 
profess Christianity, and especially of those who are appointed 
to teach it. Because (1.) the laws of health, through disobe- 
dience to which such multitudes perish, are Qod's laws ; for He 
not only ordained them, but He executes them impartially and 
universally, before our eyes and upon ourselves; and ^2.) because 
the gospel which we are appointed to teach, is the religion of 
Him who came into the world ' not to destroy men's lives but to 
save them,' — ^to save them in a temporal as well as a spiiitual 
sense 

'' No martyrdom is acceptable to Qod, or a duty in us, except 
that which cannot be escaped without sin. ' Grodliness has the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come.' 
It is written, * The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and they 
shall not hurt or destroy in all Qod's holy mountain,' because 
* the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.' 

" Let us not, then, invent crosses, that we may carry them ; 
or be weighed down with any that we may lawfully put aside. 
Suffering is the most evil thing in the world — sin only excepted. 
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and therefore tolerable only so far ais it is the medicine and cure 
of that root of all evil. 

" This world is indeed a valley of the shadow of death, where 
weeping and groans re-echo from every side. But disobedience 
and ignorance have made it what it is. As these diminish, 
sorrow and sighing, in the same proportion, will flee away ; and 
even the King of Terrors, whose dire tribute we cannot evade in 
this world, will exact his due at a later day. Still debarred 
from the garden, in the midst of which grows the tree of life, we 
are encouraged to subdue the thorns and briars of the wilder- 
I ness, to turn the desert into a fruitful field, and in the sweat of 

our face to eat bread; so fighting our way back to the lost 
I Paradise — not without good hope that the flaming sword shall 

I at length have abated its consuming fire, and that the guardian 

: spirits, who drove us forth, not without pity, shall have received 

' commission to welcome back the repentant exiles ; that they 

' may eat again of the tree of life — ^may hear the voice of God 

without terror — may see His face and not die. 
I *' In short, unless men shall be taught to take a conscientious 

interest in their bodily welfare, they will hardly be persuaded 
to feel that concern which they ought, in the health and salva- 
tion of their souls. He cannot be expected to aspire after 
eternal life who has not learned to appreciate the blessing of 
temporal life. * He that is unfaithful in that which is least, is 
unfaithful also in much.' Nor will he study to acquire ten 
talentsj who sets no store by that one talent w^hich the Lord and 
giver of life has already bestowed. In the order of his dispen- 
sations, God has suggested both the natural progress of ideas, 
and the manner in which these duties are evolved He gave us 

first, in the Law, the rudiments of the doctrine of salvation 

prescribing multifarious regulations for bodily purity and health • 
and afterwards, in the Gospel, the mystery and perfection of the 
doctrine ; that we might be holy both in body and soul— re- 
deemed, sanctified, saved in both. ' Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and afterwards 
that which is spiritual/ The elements of that which ia 
heavenly, are still contained and suggested by that which iff 
earthly : a consideration well deserving the attentive regard {^ 
those who not only acknowledge, but deplore, the slow advance- 
ment which 'pure religion and undefiled' makes even 
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those countries in which it has been longest known, and is most 
generally professed." 

" I gave the Queen your prayers and sermon/' writes 
Sir James Clark, "which she received very graciously. 
I found she had sent for a copy of the prayers before.'* 
The following letter to Sir James] replies to some criti- 
cisms (which he had transmitted to Dr. Lee) of the view 
given in the sermon, of Plato's theory of the body. 

" Edinburgh, 22 Ihh. 1858. 

"Dear Sir James, 

" I am much obliged to you for enclosing Mr. F 's 

letters. The printed letter to the Times is very interesting — 
more to a clergyman even than to anyone else. It certainly is 
one of the greatest triumphs of conscience and self-denial to 
keep the watei# sweet and wholesome in the stagnant pool of a 
small country parish. It would give me unfeigned pleasure to 
enjoy the personal acquaintance of one who has succeeded so 
well in so hard a task. Regarding the other note, I feel of 
course much interested, not only because it regards my own 
poor httle production, but because it expresses almost exactly 
the views which another able clergyman of the Church of 
England urged in a note to me some time ago. Both, I think, 
have somewhat misapprehended what is said in the introduc- 
tion to the sermon. I am myself partly chargeable with this, 
for what is printed is merely an outHne (and a very short one) 
of what I wrote upon the subject when the sermon was originally 
composed. If I can lay my hands upon this MS. I will send it 
to Mr. , and he will find (as it appears to me) ample autho- 
rities in support of my statements. 

"What I reall^state is not that the Greeks paid no attention, 
or little, to the body. No person who knows anything, can 
forget that they were excessively addicted to the mos decorw 
palcestrce, and in fact worshippers of the human form, which 
suggested and dictated their ideas of the divine, so that Lucian 
truly says, * their men were only mortal gods, and their gods 
only immortal men,' What I speak of is not practices or 
customs which prevailed among the Greeks, but the philo- 
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sophical speculation, the b&yiiara on the subject from whidi 
the former ahnost never spring, and with which they have 
almost no connection in many instances. 

*' Neither did I call the notions in question * Greek philo- 
sophy/ or the 'philosophy of the Greeks,' knowing how 
discordant the opinions of different Greeks (even of Plato and 
his pupil, Aristotle) were on almost all these suhjects. Bat 
I call it 'heathen philosophy/ and 'the philosophy of ike 
Oentile sages.' I demur to the inference that 'heathen of 
course means Greeks.' With our present knowledge of andent 
Oriental speculation, 'heathen' means (I submit) something v^ 
different, pointing to those whose pupils and copyists the best of 
the Greeks (and Plato specifically) were. That the philosojAy 
of Plato, and specifically his notions regarding the body, were 
derived from Oriental sources (directly and also indirectly 
through the Pythagoreans) can hardly be doubted. Apuleios 
states expressly that he derived his mental philosophy from the 
Pythagoreans, {De Doct, Plat, i., 4). It is popularly knovmthat 
Plato had commimication with not only the Egyptian piiesU 
in their own country, but with the magi in Phoenicia^ as is 
stated by Olympiodorus in his life of Plato. 

" I do not question that in the works of Plato may be found 
expressions, perhaps whole passages, which may appear incon- 
sistent with that view of his doctrine regarding the body whidi 
I have given. Not having read all his works, I cannot speak 

positively on the point. But if Mr. will look over the 

Fhaedo again, in which dialogue he eccpreasly and foTrmaUy 
treats of this subject, and from which therefore hia boyfiara o» 
the matter should be learnt, he will see that I have not mis- 
represented the great teacher. Beside the genei-al scope of the 
Dialogue, I refer him particularly to §§ 24, 26, 28, 29, 32, 100, 
148, Ed, Bekk, With these passages before me, I can have no 
doubt that Plato*s doctrine is what I have stated, nor do I feel 
any doubt that, as it is distinctly Oriental in its character, so tX 
was drawn from the East. That the followers of Plato held the 
views I have imputed to the master is, I suppose, not to te 
doubted, — an argument that they understood him as I halt 
done : not, however, that they were indebted to him alone te 
them ; for evidently there mingles a larger element of Osi^ 
talism in the Neoplatonism of Plotinus, &c., than in the teftd 
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or mind of Pl^to himself. The same holds of Philo in a greater 
degree. The doctrines of Mani themselves appear to me only 
an exaggeration of the spirit of Oriental speculation on the 
subjects of mind and matter. I do not hold that the monasti- 
cism of the Christian Church was derived from Plato directly, 
though favoured in the east of Europe by the authority of his 
writings, which the Christian Fathers felt had a great affinity 
with Christianity, or what they imagined was Christianity ; but 
that monasticism was a later and a Christian development of 
that philosophy which appears in a mild form in the Phaedo, 
and which displayed itself in India in the form of Buddhism ; on 
the banks of the Dead Sea as Essenism ; in Libya and Egypt as 
Therapeutism. The language of Paul appears to me to be 
deeply tinged with this philosophy, though I have endeavoured 
to show that we should interpret that language as importing 
something different from the sense which it would have on the 
lips of a Gentile sage. Indeed, I confess that I am not quite 
able to reconcile Paul's language on this subject with itself, 
differing as it obviously does from the other New Testament 

writers. I do not think that Mr. differs from me on this 

point 

" So many objections have come from various quarters to the 
doctrines contained in this sermon, that I have had serious 
thoughts of writing a defence of it. As to the Greeks particu- 
larly, and theii* cousins in Latium, no doubt, as your correspon- 
dent truly says, they had a high appreciation of the human 
body, and were much, even excessively, addicted to its exercise 
and development. But that was only a strong animalism not 
resulting from such doctrine regarding * the flesh ' as science 
unfolds and Christianity (as I hold) does not contradict I am 
very glad, that regarding the more practical and important 
matter in the sermon, Mr. thinks with me. The appro- 
bation of so enlightened a judge is very comforting. Many 
objections that have been urged imply that the pulpit is a place 
whence nothing but useless platitudes and mystical jargon 
should be heard. Accordingly when anjrthing is spoken there 
which tends to 'utility or adornment of man's life,' it is in- 
stantly denounced as * not the Gospel,' which would prove that 
* the Gospel ' is of small use, and hardly worth preaching or 
being zealous about This barrier must be broken down. We 
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must preach what is proved to be true, and experienced to be 
useful, and felt to be necessary, and leave those who feel 
called upon to settle for themselves whether or not they will 
call it Gospel, or by whatever other name they will distin- 
guish it. Submission to the dictation of a miserable and 
hypocritical cant is rendering preaching useless, and the deigy 
contemptible." 

In 1857 and 1858, University Refonn was the great 
topic in Scotland. The repeal of the tests had paved the 
way for further changes. After much public discussion, 
the Act was passed in 1858, by which the University 
Commission was appointed and empowered, and the 
numerous reforms were initiated, which have resulted 
in the present constitution of the Universities, with 
their courts, councils, chancellors, rectors, parliamentary 
representatives, and other apparatus. Dr. Lee entered 
zealously into the discussion of this subject, and wrote 
a series of lettei-s on it, which appeared simultaneously 
in the Scotsman in Edinburgh, and the Daily News, 
in London, for some months in 1857 and 1858. In 
these letters he reviews almost every point in the whole 
range of University Keform : the number, emoluments, 
and status of the professors ; the mode of theii* election ; 
the system of teaching; the division of the academic 
year ; the constitution of the governing body ; the theory 
of examinations and graduation, &c., <fec. The letters 
had, no doubt, a salutary eflfect in helping to guide 
public opinion through the difficulties of a somewhat 
complicated question. Lord Minto, and others of lus 
correspondents in and out of Parliament, refer to them j 
again and again in their letters ; and he was urged to 
republish the series in a pamphlet, but did not do sa 

One point on which he was keenly set, was the w 
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of the patronage of the chairs in Edinburgh from the 
hands of the Town Council. It was gained in part only ; 
the patronage being vested by the Bill in a board of seven 
Curators, four of whom were to be appointed by the 
Corporation. "I entirely agree with you/' wrote Lord 
Minto,* " in condemning the preponderance given to the 
Town Council in the body of Curators in Edinburgh ; on 
whom it is proposed to confer the rights of patronage, 
which would have been better placed in the hands of 
the University court. I should also have been glad to 
see the post of Principal still reserved for a clergyman 
of the Established Church." 

"AVe have only been partially successful," writes 
another correspondent — the liberal representative of a 
great Scotch constituency — "in eliminating the muni- 
cipal element from the University courts ; and Edinburgh 
has the unenviable distinction of retaining the corpor- 
ation as the dispensers of literary patronage. . . , The 
voluntaries made a shabby, and, as I think, an imcon- 
stitutional attempt to prevent any part of the funds 
being applied to theological chairs; thus anticipating 
the future decision of Parliament, and, with admirable 
inconsistency, forgetting that not a month ago they had 
voted sums in supplement of the salaries of Divinity 
chairs in almost every University of Scotland. Mr. 
Gladstone's chiuses as to a University for Scotland, 
are most valuable. It will be for you, and those 
who can get the ear of the commissioners, to work them 
out." 

Dr. Lee waa one of a deputation which went to London 

* The late Lord Minto, seoond Earl, who died in 1859. 
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to represent the interests of the University while the 
Bill was before Parliament "Dr. Bennett and mysdf 
have seen a good many people/' he writes to Mr. Combe; 
" and most of them seem to favour our ideas of University 
refonn. Of all the new men I have seen, Gladstone 
struck me most. ... I fell into conversation with 
a very talking gentleman, at the Wellington last night, 
regarding Mr. Buckle. I had read a great deal of the 
book at Sir James Clark's last autumn ; and certainly 
was not impressed with anything but the JimajiTig 
reading — ^a very equivocal merit But there must be 
some merit in it, as so many people say it is a great 
book and Mr. Buckle a great man. As^ however, I 
insist on walking by the light of my own candle, I shaD 
refuse my faith till I see reason to yield it. ... I told my 
talking friend that almost everything of value on tie 
subject in Buckle's book was in yours. But he over^ 
whelmed me with a vast ocean of words, which drowned 
me quite ; and said something of intellectual laws ruling 
the worid, which appeared to me a very stale discovery. 
... I saw ]yir. Ellis at Miss Johnston's ; a remarkable 
man, unquestionably." 

He writes again, a little later: "The University 
Reform Bill has, as you wiU see, passed the second 
reading without a division. What gratifies me and my 
fellow-deputy much more is, that of five amendmente 
which I proposed, four are to be adopted ; and no other 
amendment is announced 05 to be adopted. After tloi 
it is not wonderful that I feel a ^wo^i-patemal inteMJ^ J 
in the measure. Mr. Black and the Town Council 
now find out how little influence they have in I 
ment ; and how easy it might have been to denud 
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entirely— as in my opinion they should have been— of 
all management and ^wer in University affairs." 

Although lamenting this blot, and one or two other 
defects in the Bill, which was carried by Lord Derby's 
Government in 1858, Dr. Lee hailed it as on the whole 
highly satisfactory; and regarded it as the beginning of a 
new and fruitful era in the honourable history of the 
Scottish Universities. 

During the winter of 1857-8 his diary has few entries. 
He records his friend Dr. Barclay's appointment to the 
Principalship of Glasgow University in December ; * and 
his only son George's departure to Croydon, preparatory 
to going to Lidia in January. " Into thy hands, God 
of my fathers," he writes, " I commit my dearly beloved 
son. Keep him by Thy mighty power, and save him for 
Thy mercy's sake, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

"March 16. — "Went like a fool last night to the Royal Society, 
where very dry food was provided. Lost my time and caught 
some cold. 

"March 27. — ^"To-day a painful meeting at the Senatus. 
Several members whose votes I expected,t forgot their pro- 
mises. ' All men are hars/ as David said in his haste, and I 
say at leisure. An awful row also between B. and S. What a 
world this is 1 " 



* In referenoe to Dr. BarolaT's appointment, he writes to Mr. Combe on 
8ih Deoember— " Whatever I can do 1 have done, or am doing, to obtain the 
appointment of Dr. Barolay. .... Our friend Sir James Clark is taking an 
active interest in the matter, and it has oocorred to me that yon might en- 
courage him hy mentioning in the first letter you writo him the kind of person 
Dr. Barclay is. As to his liberality, honesty, fearlessness, consistency, and aU 
that, yon need no information ; as to his scholarship and fitness for the Pro- 
fessorship of Biblical Criticism, proposed to be combined with the Principal's 
office,! can give you the most solemn assurance. In these respects he is 
immeasurably supper to any one whom I have heard named as a candidate. 
Having deserved as he has, and being thus qualified, I cannot comprehend how 
any government which desires to promote the intellectual, and social, and 
religious interests of the people, can ever think of setting Dr. Barclay 
aside." 

t The Universily returns a member to the General Assembly. 
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And now begin such sombre records as had hitherto 
never cast their gloom upon his pages ; records of which 
henceforth there were to be but too many, often filling 
the annals of his life, like the prophet's roll, with 
lamentation, mourning, and woe. 

" Sunday, ISth April, 1858. — My dear friend. Miss Napier, 
died this morning. I saw her last night, when, though spent 
and weak, she was in full possession of her mental faculties, 
and showed the same wonderful love to me, which she has shown 
ever since I knew her. She was fully sensible of her condition; 
and well prepared to leave this world, if genuine, and anient, 
and unwearied, goodness can prepare any one for that solemn 
event. Of all the friends I have had in this world, outside of 
my own family, she has been the most ardent, constant, and 
endeared. We quickly discovered a strong aflSnity, which has 
bound us together with ties that ever strengthened : till at the 
end of fourteen years we could not have loved each other more, 
had she been actually my mother, as she was accustomed to call 
herself. 

" I feel it is a high privilege to have known such a character, 
and a singular honour and felicity to have enjoyed so much of 
her aflFection; for a friendlier, a purer, nobler, more unselfish, or 
more generous character, no one has seen. A heart so large that 
she sympathised with every one : no one, within the range of 
her knowledge, had a joy or a sorrow, but it was hei-s also : and 
her hand was as open as her heai*t was tender. Without a tinge 
of vanity, malignity, or selfishness, she exhibited the best traits 
of the Christian character, with an abhorrence of cant and phari- 
saisra. Such a spirit was indeed fit for the kingdom of God ; and 
going over the beatitudes, one by one, I believe she enjoyed the 
blessing of them all. What a blank does her departure make, 
that old woman of eighty-two years of age ! How many, when 
they hear of her death, will feel that a friend is gone whoae 
place can never be supplied in this world ! May she have a 
joyful Resun-ection, with all the Saints who sleep in Jesus ! 

"Another friend, of whom I have seen a good deal, of late 
years, died yesterday. Lord Dunfermhne:* a man of stra 

* First Baron Donf ermline, formerly Speaker of the House of 
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faculties, an acute, vigorous, and comprehensive understanding ; 
and withal, honesty consistent, and ardent in his love of 
liberty. 

" He said to me some time ago, and it appeared to be more 
than a passing thought with him. ' We are still living among 
the dregs of oligarchy.' In Lord Dunfermline I have lost a 
sincere and steady friend." 

" 23rcZ. — To day laid in the grave the mortal remains of my 
ever dear friend. She lies beside her father, her mother, and 
her brother, in the West Kirk grave-yard." 

" July 26^i. — Our beloved son, George, left us this evening 
on his way to India. Another sad trial ; but we must bear it 
with what patience and resolution we may t May God Almighty 
and most merciful protect and save him." 

^^ August 3rd, 12 P.M. — Our darling Janie, now more dear 
than ever, and more lovely and attractive, is sinking rapidly ; 
and our heai-ts are torn with grief and pity. My heart by turns 
is submissive and rebellious; sometimes I believe, sometimes 
doubt, all things. 

" O my God ! I will hope in Thee for my child and myself; 
yea, and for all Thy children, for we have all one Father." 

" August VjUi, — ^Yesterday arrived the intelligence that my 
steady and ardent friend, Mr. George Combe, died on Sunday, 
15th, at Moor Park. 

" It would seem as if all my friends would die together. Mr. 
Buchanan, Miss Napier, Lord Dunfermline, Mr. Combe, all in 
one summer ; to be followed by my dear, dear Janie I What a 
crash ! But they had all reached the natural goal of human 
life. My Janie alone is a flower untimely blasted ! 

" Dear Combe ! I knew him as an affectionate and perse- 
vering friend, as well as a philanthropist and man of science, — 
in which character all the world knew him. Probably, he was 
the most famous man in Scotland at the period of his death ; 
more famous, indeed, abroad than even at home. One of the 
blessings of death, according to Bacon, is that it diminisheth 
envy, and openeth the gate to good fame. This will be exem- 
plified in Mr. Combe. He will now, by all the world, be 
recognised as a great man. 

" It is too soon to appreciate his exact position as a thinker, 
or measure the effect which he produced upon his age, and the 

▼OL. L T 
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character of that effect. His was a mind which did not so 
much originate new trains of thought, as appropriate ideas 
which others had originated, yet with such completeness that 
they became truly his own, and with such force that they ac- 
quired from him both an original form, and an intensity and 
power they wanted before, — so that he was as truly identified 
with them as if he had been their parent. He loved and 
cherished his foster children." 

" August 19tJi, 1858. — This evening, at 9.30, our dear Janie 
ceased from her sonows, and was delivered fix>m all her paios. I 
feel as if I had never before known grief. The same morning 
she took leave of us with words and looks that can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. Her hope was that 
Qod would permit her to be a ministering spirit to comfort her 
parents, and to console her brother in his distant pilgrimage. 
Her beautiful countenance grew more and more beautiful as 
her strength decayed ; and to the last her words bore the stamp 
of that original, witty, powerful, and beautiful mind which dis- 
tinguished her even from a child. She lived in an atmosphere 
of beauty ; she found it in everything, or put it there. She 
neither did nor said anything in a common-place way ; all was 
fresh, original, picturesque, and joyous. A brighter spirit never 
lived upon the earth, or left it, than Jane Ann Lee. May I 
be her companion in that world where God is the Common 
Parent, and all happy spirits are alike his children ; and 
having this hope, let me purify myself as Christ is pure. 
Her hope was that we might be soon a family in heaven! 
I console myself with the thought that she is now with my 
dear Miss Napier, who loved her with a peculiar aflFection, 
and to whom heaven itself will be made more happy by her 
presence. 

** In thy good time, O Lord, grant that we may all of us inhabit 
those mansions which Christ, thy Son, has prepared for them 
that follow Him." 

"Tuesday, August 2iih, — To-day I laid the head of my be- 
loved child in the dust; and now only I feel that the separation 
is complete. But perhaps it is not so. May she not be, as she 
wished, a ministering spirit, sent forth to console and aid 
poor mortals, still encumbered with the flesh, and sighing I 
the adoption, even the redemption, of our bodies. It 
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sweet thought, as all her thoughts were sweet and beautiful 
like herself." 

This letter to Mr. Paisley refers to the same sad 
theme : — 

«<Benbhydding, 10th September^ 1858. 

" My dear Paisley, 

" I should have wiitten you, as I intended, long ago. We 
have lost, as you know, our Janie, an affliction which no one can 
appreciate but those who have experienced the like. ... This 
is a charming country, and Benrhydding is a charming place. 
I had no expectation of finding anything so delightful and 
beautiful in the centre of Yorkshire. It appears to me the 
more delightful after my long confinement to Edinburgh, where 
I have been all simimer. This Death is an awful fact which 
we can never feel in its terribleness till it tears from us some 
one who is like our own souls. Nor is it easy, at least for me, 
to appropriate those consolations which are provided for us in 
the Gospel ; nor do I think that state of mind is uncommon. 
On the contrary, I know it is very general May God bless you 
and yours ! 

Yours affectionately, 

RLee." 



And this to Mrs. Combe was written on hearing of her 
husband's death : — 

" I do not know what to say to you, — alas ! none of us 
can as yet know, not even yourself, the extent of the loss you 
have sustained. And yet how many consolations you have even 
in this irreparable bereavement ! 

" The news will strike many to the heart as it has done me, 
among whom admiration of your late husband's genius is almost 
lost sight of in the thought of his affectionate heart, high prin- 
ciple, steady and warm attachment to his friends, and noble 
aims and motives. 

" Our sad family has been made much sadder by the news of 
your affliction. May you and I, dear Mrs. Combe, find in our 
sorrows that consolation which they only can have who trust in 
God and love Him. Yom* husband was too noble a creature to 

Y 2 
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perish in the dust. May we be all reunited, superior to sin and 
death ! Our Janie creeps gradually into the dust> tearing our 
hearts as she goes." 

" October 26th, 1858. — ^This day my dear wife, with dear Bella 
and dear Napier, set out for Italy. May Qod bless and restore 
them to me in health and happiness. 

" I am alone, but, thank Ood, I am not desolate ; as no one 
can be who loves many persons and is loved by some." 

''November ll^A,, 1868. — ^This is my fifty-fourth birthday, on 
which I have reopened my class, which I feel is my true sphere. 
I get accustomed to my solitude. Grood news from my absent 
ones also cheers me. Qod grant to them and me that while we 
live we may live unto the Lord, and that afterwards we may be 
united in tt; )3acrtXcia tov ©eou." 

"December 2oth, 1858. — Our Christmas party, which dear Lord 
Murray had made for us, was sadly darkened by the death of 
poor Mr. Bringloe, who was called away rather suddenly this 
morning. Another warning ! " 

''January 2nd!, 1859. — ^What an eventful year in my personal 
and family history has the last been ! During its progress, or a 
few days before it commenced, died Mr. James Buchanan, our 
kind friend ; and our connection Mrs. Young. Besides many 
other friends, such as Lord Dunfermline, died my dearest Miss 
Napier, my dear friend Mr. George Combe, and my never-to-be 
forgotten Janie, my lovely and endeared child. 

" Our dear boy, our George, left us for India ; Bella returned 
home from school alarmingly ill ; and our Maggie was married.* 
Finally, my wife, with our two remaining daughters, is gone 
to Italy ; and here I sit, this first Sunday of the year, alone, 
solitary, desolate. It is to myself a wonder how the human 
heart is able to bear such a load of sorrows ; and yet I am 
wonderfully cheerful, and even happy. In spite of ourselves 
the wounds heal. We resolve that we shall not and cannot 
be happy again; but the active duties of life mercifully draw 
a skin over our most painful sores. And yet this is not 
happiness; grief and happiness cannot dwell together, the 
eye strains too painfully after those that are gone before. 

" In a former notice at the end of the year, I expressed my 

* In October, to Mr. Lockhart Thomion. 
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apprehension, or rather knowledge, that the dark and cloudy day 
would come ; and come it has, darker and cloudier than I could 
have anticipated. Shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and not evil also? O God, sanctify whatever Thou 
sendest, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

This year, which opened aniidst so many mournful 
memories, saw another dear friend withdrawn, Lord 
Murray, " the wise counsellor, the considerate and sym- 
pathizing friend.'* He died in February, after a brief 
illness. 

" In him, I and my family," says Dr. Lee, " have lost a most 
kind and valuable friend, of whom we should ever think with 
gratitude and affection. Almost all the people of consequence 
I know, I know through his means ; and his kindness in that 
and in many other ways was imiform and great. ... I was 
induced, Feb. 13, to depart from my usual custom, and preach 
what may be considered a funeral sermon for our venerable and 
excellent friend." 

In the sermon, which was printed, he says :— 

"I have been deterred from the practice of preaching what are 
called funeral sermons, from having had occasion to observe the 
great abuses into which it is apt to degenerate, and the incon- 
veniency and embarrassment which it is almost certain to 
occasion. Nor should I have been tempted to depart from my 
foimer practice on the present occasion, even by the virtues of 
the eminent individual who has just been taken from the midst 
of us, unless his public position, his intimate connection with 
almost all the great men and great events of the last half 
century, his long residence among us, his abounding munifi- 
cence, and the goodjieaa which distinguished him in public and 
in private, had made his reputation a public property, and 
caused the whole community to feel that in his death they had 
indeed lost a friend." 

For the sake of unity I have grouped together these 
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extracts and passages from Dr. Lee's diary ; but before 
the date to which they have led us, events had occurred, 
to whose origin and character we must now attend. The 
cry of " innovation " had been raised, and Dr. Lee had 
begun his long contest with the Church courts, in which 
this war-whoop first swelled iato noisy chorus. 



827 



CHAPTER XI. 

INNOVATIONS, 1859. 

" When I look at the blessed liberty and godly order whioh Christ's Clinxoh 
had amongst us at the Beformation, and oompare it with the bondage of 
forms, and the obstroction of times and circomstanoes which now prevails, I 
am grieved at my heart, and cry ont in the bitterness of my sonl for some 
deliverance." — Edward Ibyino, Preface to the earlier ConfettUnu of FoMh 
and Books of DiecijtUne, 

Long before his church was reopened in 1857, Dr. Lee 
had been much dissatisfied with the mode in which worship 
was commonly practised throughout Scotland. Watching, 
with keen eye, the condition of the Church, he had come 
to see that, among the evils afflicting her, an unimpressive 
and ill-ordered worship was practically the worst. A 
wrongly exercised patronage might, here and there, 
alienate the mass of a rural congregation ; and the il- 
liberal exigency of a minute formula might exclude, in 
occasional instances, thoughtful and earnest men fix)m 
office in the Church; but an ill-ordered, slovenly, un- 
certain service was a fault and grievance which, wherever 
it obtruded itself, either blunted all reverential feeling, or 
drove devotion and culture from the sanctuary which it 
profaned. The service was but too often ill-ordered, 
slovenly, and uncertain. It followed no definite rule. 
The manner of its performance was fixed to no positive 
standard. It might not only difi'er essentially in one 
church from what it was in another ; but it might vary, 
in substance and detail, from Sunday to Sunday, in the 
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same church. The ordinaxy Scottish idea of a puhUc 
worship, of a divine service, was in fact rudely chaotic 
If it had any distinct features at all, these were a long 
sermon, with variable and nebulous adjuncts of long 
extemporary prayers and untrained psalmody. Regular 
and consecutive reading of the Scriptures ; carefully chosen 
and well-executed music ; imited prayers in humble atti- 
tude, and in which the topics shoidd succeed each other 
in one recognized sequence, and the worshipper should 
be able to join in the supplications, and not merely listen 
to them ; audible response on the part of the congrega- 
tion; reverent reception of the closing benediction, as 
though it were truly "the blessing from the Lord," and 
not a mere licence to quit the place of worship — ^the 
thought of these never troubled the placidly unconscious 
irreverence of the ordinary Presbyterian worshipper. 
But the absence of them, nay, the denial of any worth 
or advantage in them, estranged the hearts of many who 
were capable of some visions of the beauty of holiness. 
People utterly indiflFerent to religious forms or religious 
impressions might care for none of these things, and find 
their presence or absence alike a matter of little concern ; 
or persons into whose natures habit or old persuasion had 
ingrained a rough love of the usual mode of worship, 
might cling to it tenaciously, overlooking its rudeness 
for the sake of its alleged simplicity and apparent 
venerableness of usage; but educated ^d enlightened 
men and women could not but feel repelled by the 
frequent defects of a service which, undoubtedly im- 
pressive when reverently performed by a clergyman of 
piety and eloquence, was apt to be positively irkaoi 
when performed by one of mediocre gifts. 
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" The fault that I have to bring against our Scottish 
service," says a complainant not very long ago, " is that 
it is too bare and lifeless, too purely intellectual in its 
nature and aspect. Look at any country congregation, 
and deny this if you can. The congregation assembles, 
coining into church with hardly any show of reverence 
for the sacred place, sitting down without any sign of 
prayer or blessing asked. The minister enters the too 
often ugly and ungainly pulpit, or preaching-box, as one 
might call it. A few verses of a psalm are sung, the 
singing led by some discordant or bull-throated pr^ 
centor. A long, often doctrinal and historical, and un- 
devotional, prayer is uttered by the minister, the people 
standing listlessly the while, most of them staxing at the 
minister or at their neighbours. Then, as he nears the 
end of his supplication (in the course of which a number 
of women have generally sat down), there is a universal 
rustle, and before he is fairly done with the * Amen,' in 
which the people never join, they are in their seata A 
chapter is read, more psalm singing, then probably an 
exposition ; then again Upraise and prayer' as it is called ; 
then a longish sermon, then more singing ; a concluding 
prayer, which is regarded as merely a matter of course, 
and to which the inattention of the now wearied congre- 
gation is more obvious than ever; and a benediction, 
during which the men get their hats ready, and the 
women gather up their bibles, and draw their shawls 
and cloaks into the most becoming drape ; and as soon 
as the last word is uttered, they are all charging 
out of the kirk as if for their dear lives. This pic- 
ture is no exaggeration; you and I have seen it a 
hundred times. Now a service of such a nature as 
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this is very remote from the ideal of true Chiistiaii 
worship/' 

Dr. Lee marked how extremely remote it was from 
that ideal He saw that, year after yeax, the feralty 
service was sending people — especially among the aristo- 
cracy and the educated classes — ^away from the Churcli 
to the Episcopal chapels; where they could at least calcu- 
late on finding a reverent and orderly service, which did 
not vary from day to day, according to the mood, or 
fancy, or health of the minister. He saw that this seces- 
sion was specially active among the young; and that thus 
the Church was losing a large niunber of those who in a 
few years would be in positions of influence and respon- 
sibility. He desired to stop, if he could, this process of 
depletion ; not only for the sake of the national Church, 
but for the sake of those who were abandoning her. 
" We might conclude,*' he says, " that it is unfortunate 
and even dangerous for the aristocracy of a country to 
profess one religion, and the body of the people another, 
even had we not, at our own doors, a terrible proof of 
it in the turbulence, bloodshed, and miserable disorga- 
nization which are the chronic distempers of society in 
a neighbouring island. God grant that the Scotch aris- 
tocracy may not find out the grievous mistake they have 
committed when it is too late!"* The question was how 
was this exodus to be arrested ? This question resolved 
itself into another. How was the Scottish Church-service 
to be restored to a just model ? This was the more vital 
query. Whether reform of the Church's worship would 
stop the secession or not, it was due to the Church ftiwi 

* Reform of the Chnrdh, ohap. tL 
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for the glory of God, that the reform should be eflfected. 
Dr. Lee prepared to essay this task. He saw that reform 
was needed, that it was a reasonable need, and therefore 
he began the work. He was urged by this conviction, 
and not by any silly hankering after Episcopal forms, or 
any sentimental love of high ritual; not even by any 
special or innate sympathy with the " fair humanities of 
old religion," the antique sacredness of venerable words 
and rites. Some of Dr. Lee's own tastes and views, as 
shewn by the boldness with which he ventured to alter 
the Te Deum, and to defend his alterations, and even by 
some of the prayers in his Order of Worship, prove that 
he was defective in this higher liturgical feeling, and 
lacked something of that tender reverence for Catholic 
usage, that subtle sense of rhythmic harmony and 
fitness, which guide the hand and breathe from the 
lips of all true Liturgists. But he saw and felt the 
urgent necessity for an altered worship, and resolved 
the alteration should be made. His practical sagacity 
indicated the only feasible way of eflfecting it;. It has 
been common to find fault with him for not bringing a 
scheme of the reforms he sought before the General 
Assembly, in order to get its sanction ere he shoidd 
introduce any of them. He knew how completely use- 
less any such proceeding would be. He would have been 
' told that, if he did not like the Church's service, he might 
leave the Church. This was what he was told, when 
afterwards he was brought to the General Assembly 
against his will In the Assembly and out of it, the 
great argument against " innovations " was, *^ so long as 
ministers are bound by their ordination vows, they cannot 
attempt the introduction of any change without per- 
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jury/'* He held that he did not need to ask leave to do 
that which no law forbade his doing. There was no law 
against any of those changes which he resolved to in- 
troduce. There was no law against kneeling at prayer, 
against standing to sing, against the minister's reading 
the prayers, and the congregation's responding " Amen." 

While his congregation assembled along with Dr. 
Smith's, it would have been impossible to begin the course 
of improvement. As soon, however, as he regained his own 
church, he had the desired opportunity for which he had 
been preparing himself, and educating the minds of his 
people. They were ready to adopt the changes which he 
suggested, and to support him heartily in carrying them 
out. Accordingly, on the restoration of the church. Dr. 
Lee requested them to kneel at prayer, and to stand up 
to sing. He read the prayers ; and altering the first act 
of the service, which usually is the singing of a psahn, 
he conformed to the recommendation of the Directory 
(to which the common practice is opposed), ** The congre- 
gation being assembled, the minister, after solemn calling 
on them to the worshipping of the great name of Grod, is 
to begin with prayer. ''f 

All this was contrary to general custom ; but Dr. Lee 
knew that custom, even if universal, could not have the 
force of law. And the custom was not universaL There 
was no complete uniformity throughout the ChurcL* 
Even the practice of beginning the service with singing, 
which was the most general of all the customs, was net 
without exception. As to the number of prayers, lessoni J 
from Scripture, and psalms sung, there was nothing twm^ 

* See a pamplilet, ** Innoyations in Public Woxahip," &0.9 1863, p. 8b 
t Directory : ** Of the Afisexnbling of the Congregation.'' Ti%^ W^^ 
Dire^zy was approTod by the General Assembly cxf 1645. 
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than a general — ^by no means a universal — agreement. 
Even had the substance of the service been always im- 
exceptionable, this looseness of method would have de- 
tracted seriously from its propriety aiyi eflfect. Dr. Lee 
therefore directed his eflforts both to improving the sub- 
stance of the service and rectifying its order. In the 
latter, he adopted that which he thought at once the 
most logical and the most agreeable to the Directory. 
The former he attempted to effect through the prepara- 
tion of an elaborate series of Church services. These he 
read from a printed book.* 

" The author of these prayers," he says in his preface, " has 
studied that they should assert, or rather imply, Christian 
doctrines in a eatholic spirit ; avoiding all sectarian vehemence 
and controversial exaggeration. It has also appeared to him 
becoming that the prayers of the Church should express 
Christian doctrines, especially those doctrines which are termed 
w/yatei^iea, as much as possible in the language of Scripture : 
and that they should perpetually suggest the connexion of the 
duties and graces of the Christian character with the great 
gospel verities ; aiming at the production neither of a dead 
morality on one hand, nor of an equally dead and far more 
useless orthodoxy on the other; but seeking to combine 
Christian life with Christian motive and feeUng— /ai^A working 
by love, 

" The only deviation from the order generally practised in the 
Church of Scotland, which will be here remarked, is in begin- 
ning the service with calling upon the people to unite in the 
worship of God, instead of commencing with singing. This is 
done not only out of compliance with evident propriety, and 
with the practice of the Presbyterian Liturgies, but in obedience 
to the express Rule of the Directory for the Public Worship of 
God ; a document which contains the present law of the Church 
on this subject, and indeed on the whole subject of public 
worship ; and to which a recent General Assembly has ' earnestly 

• Prayers for Public Worship : 1st edit., 1867. 
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called the attention of all presbyteries and mmisters of this 
Church, trusting that its regulations will be duly observed."* 

Much attention and keen discussion were naturally 
excited by these nfew things. 

It was freely alleged, by the foes of change, that Dr. 
Lee was subverting the Established Church, — " playing 
at Episcopacy/' — and introducing novelties never before 
known in the Church of Scotland. 

This talk came of mere ignorance and ill-wilL Dr. 
Lee, and many with him, honestly believed that his 
reforms would tend to build up and not to overthrow the 
Church He knew, as every person acquainted with the 
real diflFerences between Presbjrtery and Episcopacy must 
have known, that certain postures in worship and the 
reading of prayers had nothing to do with these. The 
historical and legal warrant for his proceedings was a 
point a little less obvious, — but, in regard to this also, he 
knew he had the right on his side. 

The reading of prayers was not ai> unknown novelty 
in the Scottish Church. Immediately after the Ee- 
formation, the Prayer Book of King Edward VI. was 
ordained to be read in the parish Churches, t In 
a few years the Book of Geneva, as modified by 
Knox, and commonly called Knox's Liturgy, or the 
Book of Common Order, supplanted King Edward's 
Book, and was conmianded to be used, by the As- 
sembly of 1564.J This command was never repealed 
by any lawful assembly; and at the time, in 1637 



Reoommendation and Declaratoiy Act of Assembly, 1856. 




i Calderwood ; Wodrow Society's Edit, yoL it, p. 284. 
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that Laud's Liturgy was arrested by the cutty stool 
of Jenny Geddes, the prayers of the Book of Common 
Order were regularly read in S. Giles'.* 

When, in 1645, the Westminster Directory was 
approved by the Assembly, no act was passed to super- 
sede Knox's Book ; and the reading of the old prayers 
continued, probably, for a few years longer, and then 
gradually was laid aside, "j" It was proposed to abrogate 
the use of them by Act of Assembly ; but Calderwood, 
among others, opposed this, and it never was done. 
Thus, while under the stress of the Directory, usage 
drifted away from the old prayers and the reading of them 
in public worship — no obstacle to the reading of prayers 
was ever created by law. A similar remark applies to 
the " Amen," or other response of the congregation. It 
fell out of use ; but it never was forbidden. 

The kneeling at prayer introduced by Dr. Lee, was the 
ancient custom of the Reformed Church in Scotland ; 
and, judging from the way in which the times are printed 
in some of the old psalm books, we are led to conclude 
that standing was the attitude during praise. J Dr. Lee 
thus felt no scruple in undertaking to restore the service 
in his own congregation, and to set the example to other 
congregations, of a restoration, to the more decent and 
catholic usages of former times, before the harsh infusion 



* Bow's Hist. ; Wodxow Society's Edit., p. 408. 

f Wodxow Correspondence, yoL iii., p. 494. 

X The tunes are printed so as to be read by persons standing opposite each 
other, and holding^ the book between them. Many authorities for the state- 
ments in the text might be quoted here ; but it is better to refer the reader to 
Mr. Sprott's *' Introduction to the Book of Common Order " (Blackwood, 1868), 
in which almost every source of information as to the laws and usages affecting 
the worship of the Church is quoted ; and results, which can only be reached 
after long and patient investigation, are lucidly presented in the compass of a 
few exhaustive pages. Ko recent treatise is so valuable a guide to tiie his- 
torical studies of the Scottish Ghurdhman. 
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of English Puritanism had soured and liardened th 
spirit of the Northern Church. He aimed at nothin, 
which the laws of the National Establishment forbade 
or which was foreign to the original constitution of th 
Church, or at variance with the ideas of her great re 
formers. 

The Act of William and Mary (1693), ordainin] 
"that unifonnity of worship and of the administra 
tion of public ordinances witliin this Church, be observe 
by all ministers and preachers, as the same are at presen 
performed and allowed therein," which was quoted a 
forbidding any such alterations of the service as Dr. Lee's 
appeared to him to be intended only to secure the Pres 
bjrterian worship, to the exclusion of the Episcopalian 
The order of this worship, as sketched in the Directory 
was the only order, or "uniformity," of which the law conic 
take cognizance ; and therefore the Act of William and 
Mary must, he held, be interpreted in the light of tht 
Directory. The Directory nowhere forbids the readino* o: 
prayers, or prescribes or forbids any special posture"" ii 
worship. The often quoted Act of Assembly of 1707,^ 
against " innovations," could, in Dr. Lee's opinion, hardl\ 
be cited with justice as prohibiting any of his reforms 
inasmuch as it — (a Presbyterian Act adopted in dread o 
a toleration of Episcopacy) — proceeded on the preamble 
that the Church, "ever since her reformation fion 
Popery," had " enjoyed and maintained " ** the purity o: 
religion, and particularly of divine worship, and uni 
formity therein." This "uniformity," which had bed 
maintained and enjoyed "ever since the Reformation,^ 
could not mean any order of worship fix>m which n 

♦ Acts of Aseemblj, 1707. Act xv. 
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prayers were excluded, since from the Refonnation until 
after the acceptance of the Westminster Directory, such 
prayers had formed part of the ordinary public service. 

Upon the whole; and taking a general view of his 
position, Dr. Lee believed that his reforms were not only 
salutary, but entirely legal. 

For a time all went well. The church was crowded — 
the congregation was unanimous. The service, with all 
its adjuncts, was felt to be invested with a solemnity and 
beauty rarely to be witnessed, in a like measure, within 
a Presbyterian temple. 

But opposition and trouble, before a year was over, 
began to darken the horizon. In the Assembly of 1858, 
of which Dr. Lee was not a member, " overtures *' were 
presented from the Synod of Dumfries and the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen, praying the venerable House to pre- 
vent innovations in public worship. Neither the Synod 
nor the Presbytery could point to any innovator within 
their own borders ; and the supporters of the overtures, 
among whom Dr. Pirie figured prominently, could only 
refer vaguely to *^ certain quarters,*' in which novelties 
were believed to have sprung up. Sir John Heron Max- 
well ruffled the temper of the House by frankly express- 
ing the opinion that it would have been more " fair and 
open" to name Dr. Lee, and move that he should be sum- 
moned to the bar. And Sheriflf Tait,* whose close rela- 
tion to an Anglican bishop might be held to account for, 
if not to excuse, the irreverent allegation, confessed his 
belief that " in country congregations, churches, instead 
of being the * House of Prayer,' had become little better 
than preaching stations ;" and that his impression was 

* Brother of the present Arohbiahop of Canterbtuy. 
VOL. I. z 
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that " in the country churches the great body of the con- 
gregations, during prayer, just stood and stared about the 
church/'* A motion was adopted, after a lively debate, 
to the effect, — "The General Assembly earnestly and 
solemnly warn all members of the Church against the 
rash adoption of changes in the order and form of pubUc 
worship as recommended in the Directory, confirmed by 
Acts of A8sembly,and hitherto practised by this Church ; 
and in conformity with the laws of the Church and the 
enactments of Acts of Parliament, do expressly enjoin 
all Presbyteries, where such innovations are represented 
to them as having taken place, to inquire into the rea- 
sons assigned for them, and to take with due prudence 
and discretion, such a course as seems to be most advis- 
able for restoring uniformity and preventing division in 
the Church/' This deliverance, which implied that the 
order and form of worship established in the Directory, 
and the order and form practised in the Church, were iden- 
tical — ^which they are not — left the subject, as a member 
of Afisemblyf shrewdly pointed out, as vague as it found 
it. Spme future Assembly would have to settle the ques- 
tion as to what the " uniformity" to be "restored '' was. 

"I intend to reply to the talk in the General 
Assembly," Dr. Lee says in a letter to Mr. Combe, on 
11th June, " with a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
'My Prayers for Public Worship/ *' He says in the 
same letter, *' I do not know whether your consciousness 
is mine ; but from a child I have always felt disposed to 
be proud when depreciated or undervalued ; and on thff 
contrary, to humble oneself, perhaps excessively, whn 
conmiended. I presume this is a not unnatural read 

* Scotsman, June 1, 1858. f The late Sheriff A^Isr, 
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and adjustment in minds not ill constituted." His second 
edition was out by the end of 1858. It was considerably 
larger than the first ; containing four Sundays' forenoon 
and afternoon services ; forms for the administration of 
the Sacraments, for Marriage, and for Burial; and "Medi- 
tations, Songs of Praise, and Prayers for Christian 
Worship, extracted from the Psalter and other parts of 
Scripture." This publication and the use of the book in 
Greyfriars' did not tend to lessen the public interest and 
disputation, which had been increasing ever since th(^ 
sittings of the General Assembly closed, in June. 

At length the Presbytery of Edinburgh, although no 
member of the congregation of Greyfriars' had made any 
complaint, or requested the Presb)i:ery's interference, 
made up its mind to take Dr. Lee to task. After some* 
preliminaries, his case was fairly grappled on the 23rd of 
February, 1859. "To-day,^' says Dr. Lee, in his diary 
under that date, "I was called to make my defence 
before the Presb)i:ery. I spoke two hours ; and I think 
the speech has produced a considerable impression, and 
has opened the eyes of many people who had no notion 
that I had anything to say for myself. May (Jod guide 
me in this and in all things." 

The form which the proceedings assumed was, that the 
Kev. Dr. Balfour, minister of Colinton, whose sole dis- 
tinction was his advanced age, put this question to Dr. 
Lee, " Have you not introduced into public worship, as 
conducted in old Greyfriars', an order of divine service, 
together with the use of a Liturgy, or formula of public 
devotion, and certain forms or postures in devotional 
exercises, unknown to this Church, and inconsistent with 
the rules and practice thereof?" After some fencing 

z 2 
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with Dr. Balfour, about what he meant by the order of 
service known to the Church, and agreeable to its rules 
and practice, and by a Liturgy, Dr. Lee proceeded to his 
speech. He said : — 

"The first question here is whether an order of divine 
service unknown to the Church of Scotland, and inconsistent 
with its rules and practice, has been introduced in the Greyfriars' 
Church. I say, no — ^nothing of the kind. The order now 
practised in the Greyfriars* Church, is minutely the order of the 
Directory for the Public Worship of God. It is the order of 
worship which was solemnly sanctioned by the General Assembly 
in the year 1645, and three days after confirmed with no less 
solemnity by the Estates of Parliament, which the General 
Assembly ordains and commands every minister within its 
bounds uniformly to observe, and unless, therefore, such oiades 
as charge me with violating my ordination vow can tell us when, 
where, and by what competent authority this Directory has 
been abrogated, I beg to say that, whatever others may do, I 
myself, my kirk-session, and the members of my congregation, 
observe the only rule for determining the oi-der of worship 
known to this Church, or consistent with its laws. Allow me to 
read you the words in which this Directory has been established 
I think it will meet such observations as have reached me from 
the other side of the house. The General Assembly, on the 3rd 
of February, 1645, 'doth unanimously and without a contrary 
voice agree to and approve the following Directory in all the 
heads thereof, together with the preface set before it, and doth 
order, decern, and ordain that, according to the plain tenor and 
meaning thereof, and the intent of the preface, it be carefolly 
and uniformly observed and practised by all the ministers and 
others within this kingdom whom it doth concern ' — and, among 
others, the Rev. Dr. Balfour, of Colinton And three days 
afterwards, the Estates — ^that is, the Scottish ParUament — 'do 
ratify and approve all the heads and articles thereof, and do 
interpone and add the authority of Parliament to the said Act 
of the General Assembly, and do order the same to have the 
strength and force of a law and Act of Parliament, and execu- 
tion to pass thereupon, for observing the said Directory accord- 
ing to the said Act of the General Assembly in all points.' Now, 
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sir, I ask again, when this solemn Act of legislation was 
repealed? It is commonly said that the Directory for the 
Public Woreiiip of God was not ratified at the Eevolution in 
1690, and that it does not enter into the Treaty of Union, and 
is not mentioned in the Act of Security. Is there any minister 
or elder in the Church so ignorant as not to know the reason 
why it was not so ratified ? Was it not ratified at the instance 
of the Church, or was the mind of the Church that it was not 
then obligatory If It so happens that we know that very 
distinctly. At the very time when the Estates of Parliament 
were discussing the Revolution Settlement in 1689, there 
appeared an address of the Presbyterian ministers and Pro- 
fessors of the Church of Scotland to the Estates of Parliament. 
This address shows what they understood to be the law of 
the Church. They state that their advice to the Estates is, 
that they sanction the Confession, the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, the Directory for the Public Worship of God, 
and the form of Presbyterial Church government and discipline 
— that is to say, the whole five documents compiled by the West- 
minster Assembly — all of which they knew that the Church had 
solemnly committed themselves to ; and the only reason why the • 
Estates did not sanction the whole was that their patience was 
exhausted hy the hearing of the Confession of Faith, and they 
would hear no more. But instead of the Church applauding them 
for their indolence, we are told by one of the pamphlets of the 
time that the indignation of the Churchmen was so excited by 
this that the influence of the Commissioner had to be interposed 
in order to quiet and soothe them. They did not imderstand that 
any practice that might have crept in was the law of the Church. 
They knew full well that the Directory was the only law. 

Now let us come a little farther down. We find that in 1709 a 
work of great authority was published. in Scotland. Walter 
Steuart of Pardovan, a man of known proficiency in Church and 
in civil law, published a book which you all know familiarly — his 
'Collections and Observations on Church Government and Disci- 
pline.' This work he divides into four books, and the second book 
relates to public worship. Now, let us see what the understanding 
was when Pardovan published this Collection of his, which has 
always been regarded as of such authority that Peterkin, the 
last editor of it, states that this work has been the chief source 
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whence our leading Churchmen during the last century have 
derived their information on these subjects ; and, indeed, he says 
it has as much authority in regard to our laws as tbe work of any 
constitutional writer in respect to the civil law. The authority, 
therefore, of Pardovan, as a collector and expositor of Church 
law, is beyond all question, and Peterkin wrote this when he 
publisheil his * Collection of the Laws of the Church ' at a veiy 
recent period — so lately as 1830. What, then, does Pardovan 
say ? In the second book, instead of treating the Directory as 
a document of no force, instead of supposing that the customs 
which happened to prevail had become the law, he actually 
goes to work and he details the laws relating to public worship 
in the very ijmsdma verba of the Directoiy. He does not 
mention even that any suspicion had arisen that the document 
was not still legal and valid. He quotes the Directory throughout 
iis the supreme and only authority for the public worship of 
God known or acknowledged in the Church of Scotland, Now, 
the insinuations which have been directed to me in this 
house at present, and which were also very plentifully nuide in 
the discussion which took place in the last General Assembly, — 
where certain Doctors were extremely eloquent on the same 
principle that FalstafF was very brave when he had Hotspurs 
dead body to hack and hew, who always speak elcfiquently and 
strongly when there is nobody to answer them, — ^have without 
much scruple charged me — I suppose peijuiy was the meaning, 
though the word was not used — in having followed the Directory 
(for that is whaj I have done and what my congregation have 
done) — have charged me with perjury and with a breach of 
my ordination vows. The words which a Rev. Doctor* now 
present is reported in the newspapers to have used are these — 
for there was no doubt who was the person attacked, though 
the Assembly did not choose to let my name be mentioned, 
and reproved an hon. Baronet who, in a manly way, like an 
honest sailor, wanted me called to the bar, thinking that if a man 
were accused he should be enabled to speak for himself ;— the 

words used by the Rev. Doctor on that occasion were these * H« 

ordination vow was he should not follow divisive courses from the 
doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church. He was not speak- 
ing of the propriety of one form more than another, but whtti 

♦ Dr. Muir. 
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affirmed was this, that having found certain forms in the Church 
when he entered it he was not at liberty to make any deviations 
from these forms without the authority of the Church itself.' 

"Now, the Act to which reference is made is the Act 
which regulates the obligations and vows imposed on licentiates 
when they are licensed, and on ministers when they are or- 
dained. When was that Act passed? It was passed in the 
year 1711, exactly two years after Pardovan had published 
his Collection, containing an exposition of the authoritative 
mode of divine worship prevailing in the Church of Scotland, 
and, therefore, I tell my accusers that, instead of being bound 
to any practices which prevail to-day, they and I have both 
committed ourselves most solemnly to those practices which 
prevailed in 1711 ; for can any man maintain that the practices 
which were then held to be authoritative are not those to which 
we swear when we say that we will adhere to the order of wor- 
ship, &c., presently in use — in use, that is to say, when the Act 
was passed ? I say the Directory of Public Worship was the 
authority for the order of worship at that time, and it is to that, 
and to that alone, that any of us have committed ouraelves. We 
have nothing to do in regard to obligation with other practices 
that have crept in, and which may be good, which may be bad, 
or which may be indifferent We may comply with them or 
not ; but' as to our ordination vows, our ordination vows relate 
to the Act passed in 1711, and to the pi^actices which were then 
held to be of authority. In 1694 a formula was passed which 
agrees in eflFect with the other Act That formula requires 
ministers and others signing the Confession of Faith to declare 
as follows — 'As likewise, that I own and acknowledge Presby- 
terian Church government of this Church now settled by law, 
by Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, provincial Synods, and General 
Assemblies, to be the only government of the Church, and I 
will jsubmit thereto, concur therewith, and never endeavour, 
directly or indirectly, the prejudice or subversion thereof; and 
that I shall observe uniformity of worship, and of the admini- 
stration of all public ordinances within this Church, as the 
same are at present performed and allowed.' How were they al- 
lowed ? What other Act is there to be named that had allowed 
anything else than the Directory, which had been established 
by civil and ecclesiastical authority only a few years before ? 
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''Now, it certainly might seem superfluous to prove here 
that tlic Directory for public worship is now in force, and 
that its order of worship is the only legal one. The Bev. 
Doctor has drawn attention to the year 1856, when the General 
Assembly passed an Act on this subject I might quote many 
other Acts of Assembly showing that the Directory never was cmt 
of view. But I shall quote to you the Act of 1856 : — ' The 
General Assembly had laid before them an overture on public 
worship, the tenor whereof follows: — ^Whereas it has always 
been the desire of the Church of Scotland that in every part of 
its bounds the people should, as far as is practicable, enjoy in 
an ecjual degree the benefits of public instruction and the admi- 
nistration of divine ordinances, it is overtured to this General 
Assembly that a recommendation or declai-atory Act shall be 
issued for the purpose of reminding all who labour in word and 
doctrine that every congregation at each diet of public worship 
should have access to the advantage of hearing a portion of the 
Old or New TcsUimcnt read, and that there should always be 
included in tlie service of every Lord's Day not only a sermon 
but a lecture on a passage of the Holy Scriptures. The General 
Assembly approve of the overture, and enjoin all the ministers 
of this Church to obscr\'e the recommendation conveytKi in it 
respecting the reading of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament at each diet of public worship ; and. further, 
on the subject of the overture, the Assembly earnestly call the 
attention of all the presbyteries and ministers of tliLs Church to 
the regulation on this and other particulars connected with 
public worship and spiritual instruction contained in the Direc- 
tory for the Public Worship of God, trusting that the principles 
maint4iined in that Directory will be duly observed.' Let me 
ask the rev. brothers of this presbytery if they have duly observed 
that Act of the General Asseniblv ? Have thev nioilified the 
public worship as the Act enjoins them to do ? Have they 
looked back to tlie Directory to see whether they were comply* 
ing with its instructions or not ? Or, on the contrary, have not 
tlie great majority — almost the whole of you — gone on tnii^ 
gressing that Directory from Sunday to Sunday, which flift 
General Assembly commanded you to look to and to observe t I 
have endeavoured to comply with the Directory. I have rmini 
voured to obey not only the statute law of the Church ia tt^ 
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Directory, but "the admonition of the Assembly that it should 
be obeyed ; and because of this compliance I stand here with 
my kirk-session and congregation — ^for I say we are all involved 
in the same accusation, and stand here accused before you this 
day. I say I have done, or I have endeavoured to do, what the 
General Assembly admonished all ministers to do, but what 
very few of you have done or pretended to do. That, I think, 
will settle the question respecting the Directory. 

" Now, I hear people say that the custom is the law. I put the 
question to the rev. father of the Presbyteiy, on whom I don't wish 
to bear hard, considering his venerable age, his respectable cha- 
racter, and many other good things I could say of him, — ^and I ex- 
pected just the answer — had he been a yoimger man I should 
have said the foolish answer — which he has given. But I don't 
apply that epithet to him, because of his venemble age and 
his respectable character. He says that the custom has put 
aside the law, and because a certain custom of conducting public 
worship has prevailed so long, therefore the law of the Directory 
is no longer in force, and a minister or a congregation who 
cofbplies with it is to be found fault with. Did ever any lawyer 
— did ever any man accustomed to consider legal questions — 
did ever any man of common sense hear such a doctrine gravely 
propounded as this doctrine contained in the answer of our rev. 
fiptther ? The way of conducting public worship now in use is 
the authoritative way, and none other is lawful or to be tolerated I 
It is very true that, in some cases of private right, custom is 
allowed a great force by most laws ; and we all know that in 
England there is a law of custom called the common law, and 
that the civil or Roman law also gives a certain validity 
to custom, — but mark the conditions. Before anything can 
be admitted in England to be a part of the common law, or 
the law of custom, three conditions must meet In the first 
place, there must be no statute law in that case made and pro- 
vided. Here we have a statute law made and provided — and 
in force — alive. In the second place, it must, in order to be 
valid, be a custom time out of mind. Your present customs 
are not customs time out of mind. The introduction of them ia 
within the ken of history — ^some of them within the ken of 
human memory. And, in the third place, before any custom 
can be admitted a part of the common law, the evidence of its 
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being a custom must be found in the decisions of the courts. 
It won't do for a man to come into the court of common law in 
England, and say — This is the custom. He has to produce 
decisions of the courts of law in order to prove that it is the 
custom. Have you any decisions of your General Assembly 
telling you that the customs that prevail are to be accepted as 
of authority in opposition to the Directory? Is such a thing to 
.be heard of? Now, the civil or Boman law does not admit 
custom so far as that, but it does admit it, but in no case unless 
there be wanting a statute law. In point of fact, the case is 
this. We have a law, and we have certain customs ; that is to 
say, if we call them by their right name, we have a certain tra- 
dition. Now, as the Pharisees made void the law of God by 
their traditions, so we have made void the law of our Church 
by our traditions and our customs in many particulars. I am 
not blaming any individual on this account I am not blaming 
any one who has gone with the stream of custom. Very far 
from it. I am not censuring Dr. Balfour because he conducts 
public worship according to the custom ; but I venture to find 
fault with him, and I venture to find fault with as man/ as 
have gone with him or sympathised with him, because doing 
that themselves they find fault with those who I think are 
doing better and are setting aside the tradition in order that 
they may comply with the law. We have a Confession of 
Faith, which regulates the doctrine we should preach, or should 
regulate it. I would ask any minister here if it had become 
the custom for half a century, or for a whole century, for all the 
ministers, or a great many of them, to preach Popish, Arian, 
Socinian, Bourignian, or other tenets, doctrines which they 
ought to abjure — if it became the custom to preach instead of 
abjuring these doctrines — I would just ask whether any man 
could have stood up here to accuse any brother who chose to 
return to the doctrines which we all had vowed to maintain and 
preach, and whether you would have thought such a custom as 
that a vaUd reason for charging a minister with an impropriety ? 
Would not the reply have been — These doctrines are the law, 
and if any one departs from the law, the worse for him. 

" During the last century it was a custom almost universal to 
omit the reading of the Sacred Scriptures in church. Over nearly 
the whole of Scotland, I believe, that was the custom, and it is so 
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at the present day in some districts ; but the Directory com- 
mands that we shall read the Scriptures twice in every diet of 
public worship. Now, I will ask you this — for it is a parallel 
case — whether a minister was to be censured who chose to 
depart from that custom — ^that venerable custom, as it was, if 
age will give any authority— and to read the Scriptures as he 
was commanded by the laws of the Church to do — I ask 
whether any man of sense would have had the face to accuse a 
minister because he chose to comply with what was the un- 
doubted law, although it had fallen into total, or almost total, 
disuse in practice ? I am sure no man here or anywhere else 
will contend that any such thing would be right Why, then, 
does any man think himself waiTanted to call me up here, and 
to charge me with an impropriety because we have put aside 
customs which have no more authority, and followed the order 
of worship which is laid down in the authoritative books ? Now, 
as to this custom, I should like very much to know what it is. 
If it be our law, it would be very edifying and very instructive 
to know what the custom is that we are bound to observe. The 
imiformity of worship, I ask what is it ? For my part, I have 
never heard of it. It is the general custom to begin with 
singing. But there are some churches in which they begin 
with reading a chapter. I know at least one church in which 
that is uniformly practised. I know another church in which 
the minister begins with an exposition of the psalm that is to 
be sung — that is, with a lecture. Some ministers sing two 
psalms during the worship — some sing three — others sing four. 
Which is the custom ? Which is the law ? In some churches 
two chapters of the Bible are read at each meeting — in others 
' one — in others none. Which of these is the custom ? In some 
churches they have choirs, in some they sing doxologies, in 
some they sing doxologies in the afternoon and not in the fore- 
noon — ^which of all these is the custom ? In point of fact, every 
man does what is right in his own eyes. He sings as many 
psalms as he pleases, reads as many chapters as he pleases, 
brings in this reading and singing wherever he pleases, and 
nobody finds fault with him so long as he does not depart from 
the tradition that happens to circulate around hint It is only 
when he begins to obey the law that he becomes a transgi*essor, 
and is found fault with. Those who are following practices 
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which differ so much from the practices which prevailed in 1711 
and 1694, when the formula was passed and the Act regulating 
the vows we should take, should be veiy slow in charging their 
brethren with a breach or violation of their ordination vowa 
Now, sir, that is my answer to the first question, whether an 
order of seiTice contrary to the law and unknown to the Church, 
and inconsistent with its rules and practices, has been in- 
troduced by myself in the Qreyfriars' Chiuxjh. I say the 
order is that of the Directoiy as minutely as it can be made, 
as I understand it; and I know no other order which is 
known to the Church publicly and authoritatively, or has 
any sanction of a public kind whatsoever. Tliis is my first 
answer, and I hope it will proves atisfactoiy to the Rev. 
Doctor. 

"Now, the second question which he puts is, whether a 
liturgy has been introduced into the public worship of God in 
the Greyfriars' Church ? I have looked a good deal into litur- 
gical literature, both ancient and modem, but such an idea of a 
liturgy as the one that has now been propounded is quite 
original — quite new, so far as I have ever heard or read. 
Writers on liturgical matters tell us that a liturgy is a form of 
public worship, a service ordained by public authority in the 
Church, and binding on those who minister in the Church. It 
is having public authority that is the very essence of a litui^, 
without which it is no liturgy at all, whatever eke it may be; 
and they divide liturgies into three classes — ^the first are thoee 
which may be called strict or absolute liturgies, where the 
prayers and succession of the services, the ceremonies and atti- 
tudes, not only of the o£Sciating minister but of the people, are 
all strictly laid down, and where no discretion whatever is 
allowed to the minister in any respect. Such are the Greek 
liturgies — the three great Greek liturgies — such is the Roman 
liturgy in its various forms, such is the Lutheran, and such is 
the Anglican liturgy. Then there is a second liturgy, where 
the prayers to be used in public worship are furnished by public 
authority, tmd are obligatory on the ministers officiating in the 
particular Church, but where a certain discretion is allowed to 
add, to omit, and to alter to a certain extent. Such was the 
liturgy employed in the Church of Scotland from its foundation 
to 1644, John Knox's Book of Common Oixler ; such were all 
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the Calvinistic or Presbyterian liturgies founded on Calvin's 
litui-gy, and adopted by all the Presbyterian Churches whatso- 
ever * And there is a third kind of liturgy, which Mr. Baird 
has very judiciously described as containing rubrical directions 
without examples^ suggesting the matter and the order, but 
not the language; and such is the Directory for the Public 
Worship of God, which succeeded Knox's liturgy. Now, this 
Directory for the Public Worship of God, though not a liturgy 
in form or strictly, is yet a liturgy, I maintain, in its essential 
character — and it is very remarkable that our Dissenting 
brethren, as they were called, in the Westminster Assembly, 
objected to the Directory on that very ground — that though 
not a liturgy in form, it was really a liturgy. And it is also 
very remarkable that John Milton, in his reply to the Eikon 
Basilike, attacks the Directoiy on that very ground, that it 
was in fact a liturgy. He says Service Books and Directo- 
ries are all the same in effect if they be imposed, though the 
Service Book is worse than the Directory, because it is super- 
stitious in itself, and in fact nothing but the mass in Engknd ; 
yet the one is to be resisted, that is, the Directory is to be 
resisted as much as the Service Book, because the two in &ct 
are liturgies in essence. Now, not only so, but by implication, 
the authors of the Directory itself call it a liturgy. They say 
they have been moved by certain considerations to put aside 
the former liturgy. What do they allude to ? What was the 
latter liturgy ? It was this very Directory. And there is not 
in the preface to the Directory one syllable against liturgies. 
There is a great deal against the Book of Common Prayer, 
against that particular liturgy, but not a syllable against litur- 
gies in general ; and how could there be ? They say they had 
two reasons for putting aside the Book of Common Prayer — 
because it had offended the consciences of many sincere believers 
at home, and in order to content the foreign Protestants — that 
is, the foreign Reformed or Calvinistic Protestants. How con- 
tent them by denouncing a liturgy when all of them had litur- 
gies themselves? Many of them had composed and used 
liturgies; and Baxter, the great leader of the Presbyterians, 
whom it was the intention of the Assembly to content, made a 
liturgy himself, and was the author of a book called ' Baxter^s 

* ** Baird on Litaigies."^ Loadon: Knight k Son, 1856. 
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lleformation of the Liturgy/ the influeDcc of which is felt in the 
Prcshyterian Clmrches to the present day. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express my astonishment at the Ministers of the Chnich 
of Scotland pretending that a liturgy is unknown to the Church 
of Scotland, and inconsistent with the laws and practice thereof 
when you have a liturgy subsisting for a hundred years, and since 
that time you have had what was a liturgy in its essential pu^ 
ticulars, if not in its outward form. But whatever may be in 
this, how can I be charged with introducing a liturgy ? I haTe 
chosen to compose and print and publish certain prayers. 
Those are my own prayers. I have not stolen them from any- 
body, except a few of them from those ancient Fathers with 
whom the brethren around me are so well acquainted, which I 
have not indicated, knowing very well that they would know 
where to go to look for them. I say these prayers are my own 
composition, except so fiir as otherwise indicated. How then 
can I be charged with introducing a liturgy because the prayeis 
happen to have been printed ? This is a perfectly new diaige: 
I have lying on my table about half-a-dozen volumes of prayeis 
for public worship printed and published in like manner hy 
ministers of the Church of Scotland. Well, why am I to be a 
criminal for doing what so many other people have done ? I 
should like to know what specialty there is in my case that that 
which is innocent and commendable in everybody else must, 
forsooth, bo blameworthy or criminal in me? A printed form of 
prayer is a liturgy ! If it be so, there is a considerable number 
i){ ministers in the Church chargeable with the oflFence, and I do 
wish there were a great many more." 

Dr. Balfour — " There is a printed form of prayer ; but the 
jirayer is read by the minister instead of in the usual way in 
Scotland.*' 

Dr. Lee—" That is the liturgy, is it ? " 

Dr. Balfour—" Yes." 

Dr. Lee — " Well, that is another most original idea. How 
does the Rev. Doctor asceilain that I read these prayers ? " 

Dr. Macfarlane — " Dr. Balfour only asked the questioa" 

Dr. Lee — "Then I intend to answer the question in thii 
way : As there is no law of the Church respecting the readiv 
of prayers any more than the reading of sermons, I take ^ 
.same liberty in respect to the reading of prayers which ev^ 
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body else does in respect to the reading of sermons. If the one 
be right, both are right ; if one be wrong, both are wrong ; if 
the one be allowable, both are allowable. I don't say that I 
read prayers, or to what extent I read prayers. But I say I 
have as much right to read my prayers as you have to read 
your sermons, and that that is a question you have no more 
right to ask me than you have to ask whether in the pulpit I 
read without spectacles or with them. It is very remarkable to 
hear gentlemen raising an outcry against a liturgy when they 
themselves have appointed a committee to compose a liturgy, 
which liturgy is now in course of publication, called ' Aids to 
Devotion/ If a printed form makes a liturgy, I am afraid the 
Rev. Doctor is now completely in the net — if a piinted form 
makes a liturgy, then the Church of Scotland is guilty of a 
liturgy, because it has appointed a committee to compose forms 
of prayer, and upon those forms of prayer those very Doctors 
have been working for years past, with what eflFect I shall not 
say. And 'Aids to Devotion' are all the more a liturgy 
because the book has a public authority or a quasi'^nhlio 
authority. I know that we are told very industriously that 
these ' Aids to Devotion * — ^this liturgy is only for the laity, and 
not for the ministers. But if a liturgy be a bad thing, why 
should it be supplied to the laity ? If it contradicts the spirit 
of prayer, as the Rev. Doctor told the last Qeneral Assembly, 
and if no man who understands the spirit of true worship or 
Presbjrterianism can do anything but resist the introduction of 
anything like a liturgy, how does it happen that himself and so 
many others have concuiTed passively and actively in the pro- 
duction of these * Aids to Devotion ? ' Because they are for 
the laity! But I say, why for the laity? If a liturgy be incon- 
sistent with the spirit of devotion as used by a minister, why 
not also by the laity ? It is said because the laity are not sup- 
posed to be able to pray extempore. But I beg to say that 
many of the laity can pray extempore as well as we can, and 
perhaps some of them better. But if they are to have a liturgy 
because they need it, I fear many of us too will want this kind of 
assistance. If a layman must have forms of prayer supplied to 
him, because he cannot pray in an edifying manner without 
such assistance, do not many of the clergy want the same ? 1 
think many of us do always, and some of us do— all of us do at 
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certain times. I do not know what other men feel, but I feel 
it to be an impropriety to address extempore effusions in my 
own name, and in the name of my fellow-worshippers, to 
Almighty CJod, to the Majesty of Heaven and Earth. Does any 
man presume to make an extempore oration to the Queen? 
No ; that would be resented as an impropriety ; and when I 
consider how few men have the power of speaking extempoie 
with perfect accuracy and propriety, how difficult it is to avoid 
repetition, to avoid misquoting Scripture, to avoid confusioD, 
and how difficult to attain to order, simplicity, propriety, and 
dignity in an extempore speech — when I consider these things, 
I say I have wondered at myself, and I have wondered at my 
brethren, that they have ventured to conduct public worship in 
this most unedifying manner — for it is most unedifying, at least 
to their more cultivated hearers. And particularly when by 
composing and reading their sermons, at least by carefully 
writing them, they show that they have no confidence in their 
power of speaking in this manner. If they know that they can 
speak extempore with such propriety, why do they write so 
carefully and even read their sermons ? My prayers, whatever 
may be their merits or demerits, can in no sense or way be a 
liturgy according to any idea of a liturgy which I have ever 
heard propounded. I deny therefore that I have introduced a 
lituigy. 

" Now, sir, the third question — the third accusation I should 
call it, for it is an accusation — ^regards certain forms or postures 
introduced in public worship in the Greyfriars' Church. I sup- 
pose the forms or postures alluded to are standing to sing and 
kneeling to pray; and we are told by implication by the ques- 
tion that these postures are unknown to the Church of Scotland 
and inconsistent with its rules and practice. This third insinua- 
tion fills me with as much surprise as any of the former. It is 
a wonderful insinuation. Standing to sing is unknown to the 
Church of Scotland, and inconsistent with its rules and prac- 
tice ! I dare say many of you have seen copies of the old 
Psalm and Prayer-Book used before the middle of the 17th 
century, and you may have observed that these Psalm Books 
have the music printed in such a way as to allow two persons 
standing in different pews to use the same book. And, accord- 
ingly, in the distant parts of the country, where the old castoms 
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of the Church hold their place — such as the Orkney Islands — 
the people stand, and apparently have always stood to sing 
since the veiy period of the Reformation. I suppose Dr. 
Balfour never heard of that, but he should have taken better 
xidvice before he said that this attitude was unknown to the 
Church of Scotland. The Rev. Doctor has, during half-a- 
century, been a member of the General Assembly, and at the 
conclusion of the Assembly it is the custom to sing a psalm. 
The members of Assembly always stand to sing this psalm, 
and, I believe, have always stood to sing this psalm. And now 
we are to call on the General Assembly to come down on the 
unfortunate members of the Greyfriars* Church, and to tell 
them they are doing something unknown to the Church of 
Scotland and inconsistent with its rules and practices, when the 
Venerable Assembly itself stands, and has always stood to sing. 
I think the Assembly would do a very wise as well as a very 
consistent thing if they should issue any such order or regula- 
tion ! The late Principal Macfarlan was a man almost as well 
acquainted with the laws and practice of the Church, if I may 
speak it with reverence, as our Rev. Father ; he was Moderator 
of the General Assembly in 1843, commonly called the year of the 
Disruption. That year it was thought edifying to hold certain 
prayer meetings in S. Andrew's Church ; and, as I am in- 
formed, when the psalm was given out, the Venerable Principal 
called upon the people to rise to sing, and they did so. I think, 
sir, Principal Macfarlan had a pretty good idea of what practice 
was known and legitimate in the Church ; and if he had known 
that standing to sing was forbidden in any way, he would hardly 
have advised the General Assembly to adopt that practice. 
Now, sir, the congregation of the Greyfriars' choose to stand to 
sing. They do that because they think they can sing better 
standing. I don't see what interest you have in preventing 
them taking the attitude which they feel most comfortable. 
They are not disturbing you nor anybody else in doing so. In 
the second place, they stand because they believe it is an 
attitude of reverence, and that sitting is not an attitude of 
reverence, or proper to be taken in worship. You sit at a 
concert, but when * God Save the Queen * is sung you stand. 
Why ? To show your respect to the earthly Majesty. But you 
sit at your ease while the praises are sung of the Majesty of 
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Heaven and Earth. We think that an impropriety — ^we don't 
censure you, however. We don't bring questions before the 
Presbytery regarding your doing this, but we choose to do it 
ourselves for these reasons ; and we most humbly request that 
you will either leave us alone in following what seems to us 
propriety, or give us good reasons at least for doing otherwise. 
Now, as to the kneeling to pray, we are told that this is un- 
known to the Church of Scotland, and inconsistent with its 
rules and practices. On that point I shall only say this^ that if 
it be unknown it is a great pity, and it is time that it were 
known. If it has been unknown hitherto, it is a great pity, 
and it is full time it was known, both speculatively and prac- 
tically. I hope the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are not unknown to the Church of Scotland. We find 
that Daniel kneeled down upon his knees and prayed. We 
find that Peter, when he was sent for, knelt down by Dorcas 
and prayed. We find that Paul, when he sent for the 
elders of the Ephesian Church, after he had admonished 
them, knelt down and prayed with them ; and that, when he 
landed at Troas, in the open air on the seashore, where there 
was no convenience, he there also, with the saints, knelt down 
and prayed. We have been taught that nothing is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures without a meaning and a use. Is it re- 
corded in vain that that attitude was assumed in all these cases? 
I think not ; and I think it would be somewhat harsh and a 
little presumptuous if the Presbytery of Edinburgh or the 
General Assembly were to take it upon them to censure me 
and my congregation for doing what was done by Daniel, by 
Peter, by Paul, and, so far as we know, by the Christian Churdi 
universally, or almost universally. Not only is this the case, 
but the attitude of kneeling is so associated with the act of 
prayer, both in the Old and the New Testament, that it is actually 
put as a metonymy for prayer. * To me shall every knee bow * 
— ^that is, every man shall worship me, but the attitude of 
kneeling being so associated with prayer, the attitude is put 
instead of the act. And, again, Paul says to the £phesians> 
* For this cause I bow my knee ' — ^he does not suy I pray, but 
takes it for granted that that was the universal attitude, and 
says — ' For this cause I bow my knee to the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.' It is very true the Pharisee stood. 
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and sa did his more respectable neighbour the publican ; but we 
don't wish to follow, even in this, the example either of Pharisees 
or of publicans. We think it is possible to be pious without 
being Pharisees. We think it possible to be rational without 
being Sadducees ; and therefore we think it respectful and better 
to follow the exhortation of the Psalmist, * Let us worship and 
fall down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker,' and to follow 
those venerable examples given us by the apostles of our Lord. 
I say, therefore, that if kneeling has been unknown to the 
Church of Scotland hitherto, it is full time that it were known, 
for it is well known to the Scriptures, and to the men by whom 
they were written. 

*'Now I shall say a very few words more, but these on a 
point which cannot be passed over. It has been said by many 
people to myself — These alterations may be very well, they 
may be very proper, but there ought to have been a law to 
sanction them ; you ought to have gone to the General Assembly 
and got a law to sanction these alterations, however proper they 
may be in themselves. Now, I should like, if I could satisfy 
the brethren of this Presbytery — ^perhaps they are already 
satisfied — ^that I am not to be charged with any crime in not 
having taken this course. A law on this subject must either be 
compulsory or it must be only permissive. Now I say we don't 
want a permissive law. The Directory does not forbid any of 
these things. Neither do any of our Acts of Assembly forbid 
these things. And therefore we don't want to go to the General 
Assembly to get a permission. What is not forbidden is per- 
mitted. Where there is no law there is no transgression. 
Brethren, are we living under a constitution, or are we living 
under a despotism ? The difference between a constitution and 
a despotism is this, that under a constitution, if the law do 
not forbid something, the subject is at liberty to do it ; but 
under a despotism, where there is no law but the will or caprice 
of the tyrant, he may interfere and put down anything which 
he has never intimated his wish should be put down. If we be 
living under a constitution, we need no permission to do what 
we have done. If we be living under a despotism, that is 
another matter. Now I say the law must either be permissive 
or it must be compulsory — ^that is to say, it must either allow 
all congregations who like to do as we have done, or it must 
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require all the congregations in the Church to stand at singing 
and kneel at prayer. Now, I for one would never advocate any 
such law. I don't want to enforce my ideas on other people, 
neither do those who think with me. We want all ministers 
and congregations to be left in these matters to their own dis- 
cretion. That may be very prudent — ^very edifying — in the 
case of one congregation which it would be very wrong indeed 
to attempt in the case of other congregations. The feeling of 
the people is to be consulted — unity and peace are to be pro- 
moted — the prosperity of the Church is to be regarded ; and if 
it were found that these were impinged upon, I would advise 
any minister who happened to have the same opinions as I 
have, by no means to attempt any such thing. If I had been 
in a diflferent congregation, or in a dififerent pai"t of the country, 
I should never have attempted to do what I have attempted ; 
and, therefore, to ask for a compulsory law to requii^e ministers 
and people to do in these indififerent matters what is not agree- 
able to their feelings, would be a most improper thing. There- 
fore I say, a law was not wanted — either a compulsory law, 
which it would be wrong to enforce in many cases, or a permis- 
sive law, which we have already. But it is said, again, that I 
and my elders should have gone to the General Assembly, or to 
the Presbyteiy, and got their sanction before making these 
changes. Now, I have to say, in the first place, that the General 
Assembly is a body that moves very slowly, and it is not easy 
to get matters through the General Assembly. A committee 
was appointed about Paraphrases and Hymns, I don't know how 
many years ago, and it is still hanging in the same condition, 
and, for aught I know, before that committee gives in its report, 
uur grandchildren may be carried to the place appointed for all 
living, where our controversies are all forgotten. There was no 
chance, therefore, of getting this permission during the life of 
myself or anybody now alive. But I have one thing more to 
say. I would ask my brethren whether they have got the 
permission of the General Assembly to do all the things wliich 
they do, even to transgress the notorious laws of the Church, 
which most of us, I fear, do transgress? Moderator, it is 
according to the law of this Church, which I suppose you all 
Jcnow, that baptism shall be in public in the congregation. 1 
uok have all the members of this Presbytery obeyed this law ? 
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Have none of them baptised in private ? and have they sought 
to obtain the sanction of the General Assembly before they 
presumed to break a notorious statute ? Again, according to 
the law of the Church, marriage ought to be performed in 
church, in the face of the congregation. Which of you, most 
rev. brethren, have not broken that law without permission? 
In like manner, the rebuking of oflfenders is to be conducted in 
public before the congregation always, except on some special 
occasions. Well, which of you does that ? Which of you brings 
the penitent before the congregation, and rebukes him or her 
according to that practice which prevailed at the time when the 
Acts were passed, to which you have committed yourselves ? 
Not one of you. Not only so, but I am afraid some of us have 
broken the Confession of Faith as well as the Directory and 
other statutes, and without any permission. The Confession of 
Faith tells us, and the Larger Catechism tells us the same thing, 
that fasting is an act of religious worship. The Directory tells 
us, and other documents tell us, what that fasting is, which is 
an act of religious worship you are bound to perform. It is 
that you shall abstain from all food during the whole time of 
that fast, and the only exception to be allowed is in the case of 
persons who are sick or infirm. Now here is both the Con- 
fession of Faith telling you that fasting is a religious duty, 
which, therefore, you are bound to perform, and you have the 
regulation made as to what fasting is ; and yet, is it not 
shrewdly suspected that some of you have lK)th eaten and 
drunk on fast days as well as on other days ? It might be 
possible, Moderator, to quote other instances in which the 
venerable members, fathers and brethren, have, without 
coming to the Presbytery and getting permission, or going 
to the Assembly to get permission, done that which was 
right in their own eyes ; and, therefore, seeing they are all 
in the transgression, and most of them to a far greater de- 
gree than I am, I hope they will bear with a weak brother 
who, in good faith, with good intentions towards the Church 
of Scotland, and with a sincere desire for the edification and 
peace of his own congregation, has ventured to do what the 
Assembly of 1856 commanded and required us all to do, and 
who has done nothing, so far as I know, that is forbidden by 
the Church. I hope you, sir, and others who have broken the 
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laws of the Church unquestionably without any sanction or 
permission, will not be too severe in condemning or punishing 
myself and my respectable kirk-session, and, perhaps, I may 
venture to say, my respectable congregation, for doing what we 
have done. Perhaps I may be permitted to add, that the elders 
of the Greyfriars* have desired me to state that they sympathise 
entirely in the views which I hold on this matter, that they 
approve the innovations, if such they may be called, which have 
been made, which are conducive in their opinion to solemnity, 
and propriety, and edification ; and that, so far as they know or 
have learned, every individual in the congregation is of the same 
mind with them : so far as we know, there is not one person, 
young or old, male or female, who is not perfectly satisfied. 
There is no division, no controversy has been excited. The Church 
has not been weakened — no scandal whatever has been created. 
" Now, I have carefully gone over the various Acts of 
Assembly on the subject of innovations in public worship, for I 
was most particular not to do anjrthing which was forbidden by 
the law ; and instead of these Acts condemning anything we 
have done, it appears to me that they either have no reference 
whatever to the matter, or rather favour what has been done. 1 
shall just mention one or two of them. The first Act of the 
General Assembly, in regard to unity of religion and innovatioD, 
was passed in the year 1639. That was the year after the gre^it 
Assembly at Glasgow. The purpose of that Act is to prevent 
the General Assembly making a revolution in the Church. Tlien 
there was the Act of 1642, which is in fact a repetition of that 
of 1639, both of them being the precursors of the Barrier Act: 
— ^viz., that the General Assembly shall not without the consent 
of Presbyteries introduce innovations into the Church. The 
next Act was passed in 1641, between the Glasgow Assembly 
and the sittings of the Westminster Assembly, and it is intended 
to prevent any form of Church government being establLsbed in 
tlie Church until the Directoiy had been framed and adopted 
It cannot be pretended therefore that these Acts have any vAr 
tion whatever to anything now in question. Then in 1695 tbt 
Acts of former Assemblies made anent innovations in doctriP' 
worship, or government are revived. In 1707 an Act was dm 
in reference to the innovations within the Church; this Aol 
made against the Episcopalian and Jacobite party in the ! 
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and the Covenanters oi* hillmen in the south ; and anybody who 
reads these Acts will see that the drift of the whole of this is 
against what we now call dissent — against men who, though in 
the Church, were making factions and drawing away the people 
from the Church, laying the foundation, in fact, of dissension ; and 
it is notorious that at that time, to the north of the Tay, some of 
the Presbyteries had a majority of them Episcopal ministers." 

Dr. MuiR. — " May I be permitted to request that, instead of 
these Acts being spoken of generally, we shall have them read ; 
and particularly I would call the attention of the Rev. Professor 
to Act 15 of 1707, and the Act of 1641." 

Dr. Lee. — " The Act of 1707 says : — ' The General Assembly 
of this Church, taking to their serious consideration that the 
purity of religion, and particularly of divine worship and unifor- 
mity therein, is a signal blessing to the Church of God, and that 
it hath been the great happiness of this Church, ever since her 
reformation from Popeiy, to have enjoyed and maintained the 
same in a great measure, and that any attempts made for the 
introduction of innovations in the worship of God therein have 
been of fatal and dangerous consequence. Like as, by the 6th 
Act of the Parliament anno 1690, and 23rd Act of Parliament 
1693 years, and the Act lately past for security of the present 
Church establishment, the foresaid purity and uniformity of 
worship are expressly provided for' — ^that is, the uniformity 
established by the Directory — 'And being well informed by 
representations sent from several Presbyteries of this Church, 
that innovations, particularly in the public worship of God, are 
of late set up in some places in public assemblies within their 
respective bounds, and that endeavours are used to promote the 
same ' — I think the Rev. Doctor will rather repent that he drew 
attention to this." 

Dr. MuiR.— " I want the fact stated." 

Dr. Lee. — " Very well, sir. I shall read the fact, ' and that 
endeavours are used to promote the same by persons of known 
disaflFection to the present Establishment, both of the Church 
and State.' Is that not what I have just been saying, that this 
Act was directed against the Jacobites in the north, who were 
resisting the ecclesiastical establishment and the civil establish- 
ment altogether, laying the foundation of dissent, and drawing 
the people out of the Church ? '* 
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Dr. Macfarlane. — " Go on." 

Dr. Lee. — " I will go on when it pleases myself to go on. I 
shall just go as fast or as slow as is consistent with propriety in 
my opinion. I say that justifies to the letter what I said 
respecting the design of this Act of 1707 ; and to sho\v you still 
further what the practices aimed at are, the Act says that these 
practices are introduced by *pei*sons of known disaffection to 
the present Establishment both of Church and State, the intro- 
duction whereof was not so'much as once attempted, even during 
the late Prelacy ; and considering, also, that such innovations 
are dangerous to this Church, and manifestly contrary to our 
known principle (which is that nothing is to be admitted iu 
the worship of God but what is prescribed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures) — to the constant practice of this Church ' — that could bo 
no practice but the Directory, to which the men who wrote this 
were ^olemnly pledged — ' and against the good and laudable 
laws, made since the late happy Revolution, for establishing and 
securing the same men in her doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, and that they tend to the fomenting of schism and 
division, to the disturbance of the peace and quiet both of 
Church and State.' Is there any schism here — is there any 
breach of quiet here ? There was nothing of the kind till this 
matter was introduced by the Rev. Doctor and his questions. 
'Therefore, the General Assembly being moved with zeul for 
the glory of God, and the purity and uniformity of His wor- 
ship, doth hereby discharge the practice of all such innovations 
in divine woi*ship within this Church, and does require and 
obtest all the ministers of this Church, especially those iu 
whose bounds any such innovations are or may happen to be, 
to represent to their people the evil thereof, and seriously to 
exhort them to beware of them, and to deal with all such as 
do practise the same, in order to their recovery and reforma- 
tion, and do instruct and enjoin the Commission of this Assembly 
to use all proper means, by applying to the Government or 
othei'wise, for suppressing and removing all such innovations, 
and preventing the evils and dangers that may ensue thereupon 
to this Church." 

Dr. MuiR then asked the Rev. Doctor to read the Act of 
1641. 
Dr. Lee read it as follows : — " ' That according to the afore- 
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said Act of Assembly at Edinburgh, and that at Aberdeen, 
1640, no innovation in doctrine, worship, or government, be 
brought in or practised in this Kirk, unless it first be pro- 
pounded, examined, and allowed in the General Assembly and 
that the transgressors in this kind be censured by Presby- 
teries and Synods.' Now, when was that Act passed ? It was 
passed three years after the Assembly of Glasgow, which, in 
opposition to the authority of the civil power, made a revolu- 
tion in the Church, put aside Episcopacy, and introduced 
Presbyterianism ; it was made four years before the Directory 
was sanctioned, and what is the purport of it ? It is this — that 
neither the ministers of the Church, nor any others, should set up 
a Church government till the Directory should be completed, to 
which they were all looking, and according to which it was their 
intention and wish that the Church government should be 
established. Can any man, looking at the Act, and remem- 
bering the circumstances in which it was passed, doubt for one 
moment that that was the intention of it. Then there are three 
Acts in 1713, 1714, and 1715, against innovations. If you read 
these Acts you will find that certain disturbances had arisen 
regarding the oath of abjuration, and that certain ministers who 
refused to take that oath would not assist their brethren at the 
sacrament. These Acts have reference to that matter alone, and 
have nothing to do with the present case. Now, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting to you the Act of 1735 : — * It is recom- 
mended to ministers and others, that they do what they can to 
prevent and suppress the growth of deism, infidelity. Popery, 
and other gross errors ; and in order thereto, it is recommended 
to all ministei-s to maintain, as far as in them lies, brotherly love, 
peace, and unity amongst themselves and amongst the people 
under their charge, and in all their more public appearances to 
avoid uncharitable reflections and all just grounds of irritation 
tending to engender strife more than to promote edification.' 

" Now, I shall conclude with stating that, though I did not 
take an appeal against the mode of proceeding, at the last 
Presbytery, I expressed my disapprobation of it, because the 
General Assembly had given to this Presbytery — for this Pres- 
bytery was undoubtedly in view — an instruction how they ought 
to proceed in the case. They were to proceed if a representation 
was made to them. No representation has been made ; yet the 
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Presbytery has proceeded. It is said, indeed, that they pro- 
ceeded according to the general law of the (Thurch, and not 
under that special Act I don't know what authority the Pres- 
bytery have to proceed in any way but that which the General 
Assembly have recommended ; but if they be proceeding accord- 
ing to the general law of the Church, this is not the way in 
which the general law of the Church appoints that a minister 
shall be proceeded against It was said indeed that there was 
a fwraa clamoaa, I say, sir, in reply that there is not any 
fa/ma claTnosa, A fama clamoaa is the imputation of a crime. I 
understand that is the meaning of the phrase in Scotch law. It is 
not a talk ; when a popular preacher or actor comes here there is a 
great deal of talk. But is that a fama clamoaa f By no means. 
There has been a great deal of talk about what is done in Grey- 
friars' Church, but we have not heard that anybody disapproved 
what was done who was present, neither have we heard that any 
one charged these innovations to myself and the people as an 
oflfence or a crime. I say there is no famu clamoaa. There has 
never been smj/ama clamoaa, and if there were a fama clamoaa, 
there ought to have been a criminal charge brought forward in 
the usual way, and not in this way. Now I have only this to 
say, and perhaps it will astonish some of the persons present 
when I tell them that not one member of this Presbytery has 
ever spoken to me privately in the way of remonstrance, or 
even of inquiry, as to the grounds I might have for what I had 
done ; not one individual in this Presbytery has ever waited 
upon me or spoken to me one word as to what I was doing, 
or what the ground might be of what I had done. The 
intimation of that question was the first intimation I had that 
anything in my conduct was considered by the Presbytery to 
be amiss. I say is that according to the rules of the Church ! 
Is it according to the rules tUat honourable and manly men 
follow in dealing with each other? Is it according to the 
rule which our great Lord and Master has given us? Why, 
sir, this conduct is the more astonishing when I tell you 
that we have had in the Presbytery a great many private meet- 
ings. At one of these private meetings last summer, I took 
occasion to draw the attention of the Presbytery to what 
appeared to me an impropriety in the conduct of two of the 
brethren in a particular matter in which, as I thought^ they had 
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acted improperly, and broken the law of the Church. I need 
not disguise what it was. It was the lending of their churches 
to ministers not of the Church of Scotland. Here was an 
excellent opportunity for the reverend brethren turning round 
and sajring to me — ' What ! do you find fault with my breaking 
the law V Is it not alleged that you do it ? We are here all 
alone — ^the public is excluded ; those dragons the reporters are 
not here, is it not the fact that you have broken the law ? No, 
sir; not a man had the courage to stand up and say — * You have 
done the same yourself.' I was allowed to make remonstrances, 
and nobody said to me — 'You have done amiss.' There are 
some of the members of this Presbytery whom I should not 
expect to speak to me on that or any other subject ; but 
there are many others of them from whom I certainly might 
have expected that, if they were dissatisfied with anything I 
was doing, they should have had the candour to say — 'What is 
it you are doing ? and why are you doing it ? ' But not one 
word to that eflfect has ever been addressed to me, until the 
question was laid on the table to which I have now endeavoured 
to give a reply." * 

The Rev. Dr. Bryeef moved that the Presbytery, 
having heard Dr. Lee, find it unnecessary to proceed 
further. But this was far from meeting the wishes of 
the majority; and after considerable debate, in which it 
was very apparent that the Presbytery knew less of 
Church history and law than Dr. Lee, and in which none of 
Ids positions were attempted to be impugned, the follow- 
ing motion was carried by a majority of 21 to 14, *' That 
having heard Dr. Lee in answer to the question put to 
Mm, and not being satisfied with the explanation which 
accompanied his answer, the Presbytery appoint a com- 
mittee of their number to inquire more fully into the 



• Scotsman, Feb. 26, 1869. 

f Foroftrly one of the chaploiiis on the Indian Establishment ; author of a 
pondexous history of the ** Ten Years' Conflict ; " in his Church poUtics a strong 
3Ioderate, but a man of much good sense and Uberality. 
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facte of the case in connection with the question put to 
Dr. Lee ; instructing them to confer with Dr. Lee and his 
Kirk Session, and to report on the book laid on their table, 
in so far as Dr. Lee adniite it to be an exponent of the 
mode in which public worship is conducted in his 
(thurch." Dr. Grant and Dr. Crawford voted with the 
majority. 

The committee, having done ite best to carry out the 
instructions of the Presbjrtery, reported, in about sii 
weeks, the results of its labours.* The report was, in 
effect, little else than a special pleading in reply to Dr- 
Lee's speech. It added nothing to the facts already 
ascertained ; and the only new light it cast on the theory 
of public worship had to be extracted jfrom the vague 
declaration that the requiremente of the Directory were 
properly met by a service in the course of which three 
prayers, agreeing substantially with the Directory, and 
including the Lord's Prayer, should be offered, the 
Scriptures read, a sermon preached, and " convenient "* 
I)sabns sung.* This barren document was by a majority 
of 1 5 to 9 received and ordered to be printed ; and on 
the 26th of April the Presbytery met to consider it Dr. 
Bryce again, in vain, advocated no further procedure. Dr. 
Simpson made a long motion to the effect that the Pres- 
bytery should find that standing to sing and kneeling to 
pray, as practised in Greyfriai*s' Church, were inconsistart 
with immemorial usage; that the prayers in that coi 
gation were read, and that the order of worship diffe 
from the order recognized by the Church, inasmuch 
began with the recitation of sentences from Scrip 

* Scotsman, April 9, 1859. ^ 

t In aooordance with the injunction of the Directory, that thi 
should, first of all, call tho people to the solemn worship of God. 
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and included certain verses or "comfortable words," 
analogous to the Absolution in the Anglican service, and 
that the congregation said *' Amen " after the prayers. 
All which Dr. Simpson moved should be found to be 
^^innovations," imknown and unauthorized in the Church, 
and therefore to be " discontinued " by Dr. Lee and his 
congregation. Twenty-three voted for Dr. Simpson, 
against twenty for Dr. Bryce. 

The case, first appealed to the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, which on the 3rd of May affirmed the sen- 
tence of the Court below,* was taken up by the Assembly 
on the 24th of May. Never since the days preceding 
the secession of 1843, had so much public interest centred 
in any case before the venerable House. " The excite- 
ment was so great," says Dr. Lee, *' that I could with 
great difficulty find my way into the Assembly. I stated 
my case in a speech of about two hours. The Assembl}' 
decided for me, substantially, by a majority of 140 to 
110. It is a wonderful result; and has surprised many 
people, and dehghted far more." The result, unexpected 
as it imdoubtedly was, must be ascribed in a great 
measure to the masterly defence which Dr. Lee made at 
the bar.f Going over much the same ground as he had 
traversed in the Presbytery, he spoke with even greater 
cogency, animation, and eloquence. " His speech," says 
one critic, "was one of the finest addresses, logically, 
rhetorically, and historically considered, that ever won 

• 

the sympathy or led captive the judgment of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal." " It was one of the finest pieces of 



• In the Scotch Church Courts, an appeal lies from the Presbytery to the 
Synod, and from the Synod to the Oeneral Assembly. 
' t See Report in Scotsman of May 25, 1859. 
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Iiistorical and argumentative eloquence/' says another, 
** ever heard at the bar of the Assembly." 

In the debate which followed, as in the pleadings at 
the bar, the weight of reason and of sound historical 
argument was overpoweringly on the appellant's side. 
His opponents, although arguing with all their skill, 
could not shake the accuracy of his statement of his- 
torical facts, or the soimdness of his deductions; nor 
could they establish for the vague uniformity, whose 
existence they asserted, and whose enforcement they 
claimed, any such legal warrant as he had vindicated for 
his " innovations." 

A motion condemnatory of Dr. Lee's proceedings, and 
forbidding alike read prayers, and any change of posture 
or of order in public worship from the postnies and 
the order commonly used, was proposed by Professor 
McPherson, of Aberdeen, a good and able man, whose 
word was supposed to have weight with the northern 
ministers. But the motion in Dr. Lee's favour was 
brought forward by another and still more able and in- 
fluential northern divine, the Rev. Dr. Bisset.* He 
was supported by Dr. Norman McLeod, and Principal 
TuUoch ; and after a long and exciting contest, he wob 
the day.f The cheers which greeted the announcement 

* Minister of Bonride; Moderator of the General Assembly of 1862 • alio- 
minent member of the Moderate party in the ** Non-Intrusion " times ' aiid i 
"Moderate" of the best type; in the general policy of the Chtuch oooacF 
vatiye, but in thought and sympathy liberal and catholic ; a powerful d^wfeOt 
and a ripe scholar, overflowing with a wealth of classic lore, rather wail 
sometimes, on the learned Thebans of the Assembly. 

+ As much, in the later history of the InnoTation controversy himni 
the scope and meaning of Dr. Bisset's motion, the exact words of itau 
joined : — 

**It was moved and seconded— That the General Assembly siu|m 
appeal, and recall the judgment of the Synod in so far as the mt^ nfi 
MimpUciter, the judgment of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, pronotuuM 
26tii of Aiuril, 1859 ; but find it established by the Report of the Oop 
the Presbyteiy of Edinbozgh, refexzed to in this judgment^ and hv < 
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of the majority in the House, were caught up by the 
crowd which thronged the stairs and lobbies outside. 
This decision of the Assembly, '* rara avis in terris," was 
really a popular triumph. 

It was as fevourable as the most sanguine could have 
expected. It virtually sanctioned all that Dr. Lee had 
introduced, except the reading of prayers from his 
present book. This it condemned as ** contrary to the 
laws and usage " of the Church ; repeating the common 
but erroneous assumption that the laws and the usage 
agreed together. The judgment of the Assembly was 
announced to the parties at the bar ; upon which Dr. Lee 
stated that he acquiesced therein, and would endeavour 
to comply with the injimction as he understood it. 

The man of greatest mark who, in this debate, opposed 
Dr. Lee, was his colleague, Professor Robertson. He 
however gave but a very qualified opposition ; conceding 
at once a congregation's right to adopt whatever be- 
coming postures in worship they thought fit, and ad- 
mitting honestly that it would be no transgression of the 
Directory if a clergyman were "week after week to write 
out and read his prayers, adapting them to the circum- 
stances of his people, and endeavouring in that way to 
promote their edification." "I am perfectly aware," added 
Dr. Robertson, "that our freedom of prayer has, in times 
of excitement, led perhaps to the utterance of what we 



bIodb of Dr. Lee and oertain membera of his Kirk Searion, that the prayers in 
the services of Greyfriars' Church are read by Dr. Lee from a book in manu- 
soript or printed, entitled * Prayers for Public Worship/ a copy of which was 
laid on the table of the Committee, and is now laid before the Hou%b : Find 
that this practice is an innoTation upon and contrary to the laws and usage of 
the Ghurdi in the celebration of public worship; and the Assembly enjoin 
Dr. Lee to discontinue the use of the book in question in the services of his 
church, and to conform in offering up prayer to the present ordinary practice 
of the Church." 
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should have been glad never to have uttered ; yet, taking 
the good along with the evil, I am free to confess that I 
would rather adhere to our own practice." But Dr. 
Robertson fell into the common Scottish error of regard- 
ing prayer, as well as every other part of public worship, 
as mainly intended to promote the " edification " of the 
worshippers; and also of conceiving that the circum- 
stances of any ordinary congregation could be so 
changeful as to require the adaptation to them of new 
forms of prayer every week. Besides, he virtually 
yielded the chief question at issue, which was, the 
legality of reading prayers, when he admitted that a 
minister might lawfully do so, provided only he wrote 
them out once a week* When the most logical debater 
in the Assembly could take up no stronger position in 
antagonism to Dr. Lee than this, we need scarcely wonder 
at the decision. 

The decision was hailed throughout the country, and by 
the press, with hearty and loudly expressed gratificatiou. 
It was felt that a new era of useful progress had begun. 
Many earnest clergymen who had hitherto sighed in 
secret over the baldness of the services of the Church, 
and the bareness of the once " holy and beautiful house " 
of their fathers' worship, thanked God and took coura^rc 
when they saw that the Assembly recognized the n^rht ot 
a minister and his congregation to order their sacrifice of 
praise and prayer after the seemly model which had been 
too long forgotten. Every restoration, or change, which 
Dr. Lee had introduced had received the AssemblyVj 
sanction, except the reading of certain prayers ir 
ceitain chiurch, from a certain book. This sanctio: 

* Chaxteria' "* Life of Bobertson," chap. xiii. 
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and as such was thankfully welcomed by all who under- 
stood by that liberty something higher than a minister's 
right to utter extemporary prayers. With their joy 
mingled a strong sentiment of gratitude to the champion 
who had, so boldly and sagaciously, vindicated the rights 
of the clergy and the people. All the credit of the 
triumph over prejudice, ignorance, and dull conservatism, 
which had done honour to the majority of the Assembly, 
was justly ascribed to Dr. Lee. 

This was the first " fytte " of the Innovation Contro- 
versy. Dr. Lee had not sought the strife ; it had been 
forced on him against his will, and by his own co-pres- 
byters, in the absence of any complaint from his congre- 
gation, or the faintest outcry against his proceedings from 
any section of the laity whatsoever. The anti-innovation 
crusade was a purely clerical crusade ; there was no 
popular response of ** Deus Vult " when the angry Pres- 
byters ftdminated against the innovator. There was, on 
the contrary, much jubilation when, the combat over, he 
remained master of the field. 
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